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hough  he  had  reached  the  middle  fifties,  Roger 
Knowles  remained  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  native 
hills.  He  delighted  in  eating  stringy  poke-greens  every 
spring,  and  the  gnarled  morels  from  the  woods,  which, 
fried  in  butter,  he  maintained  were  better  than  hothouse 
mushrooms.  In  autumn  he  made  a  point  of  snacking  on 
black  haws  and  chinquapins,  and  he  liked  the  decaying 
sweetness  of  the  persimmons  that  grew  a  few  steps  from 
his  mother's  door  in  Beetree  Lane,  where  he  had  been 
born.  During  the  capricious  Ozark  winters,  he  kept  faith 
with  his  forebears  by  going  forth,  with  dogs  and  guns 
and  good  companions,  to  track  down  and  slay  squirrel 
and  deer,  ducks  and  quail,  which  his  wife  would  cook 
with  the  artistry  of  long  experience  and  a  natural  talent. 
His  life  was  rich  in  sensuous  pleasures:  the  taste  of 
familiar  foods,  the  warmth  of  whisky  in  the  throat,  the 
sting  of  frost  upon  the  face,  in  some  still  covert,  the  long 
and  satisfying  vistas  of  the  craggy  hills  that  held  the 
town  within  the  hollows  of  their  hands.  These  matters 
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he  would  mention  mainly  in  cliches,  since  cliches  were 
safe  and  sure  to  be  understood.  "It's  a  good  life,"  he 
often  said,  and  "I'm  a  man's  man." 

He  had,  however,  a  deep  respect  for  women,  with  not 
a  trace  of  masculine  contempt.  There  was  no  scorn  in 
him  for  anything.  He  fancied  that  he  had  sloughed  off, 
in  the  course  of  years,  all  capacity  for  anger  and  for  in- 
dignation. There  was  in  him  a  memory  of  sharp  conflict 
and  of  turbulence  and  passion,  but  he  seldom  even 
touched  the  memory  any  more.  "Time,"  he  told  himself 
on  this  April  morning,  "has  mellowed  me,  thank  God," 
and  he  tipped  up  his  coffee  cup  to  drain  the  last  sugary 
drop,  left  the  disorder  of  the  breakfast  table  to  Annie 
Tillotson,  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  wife's  room. 

She  was  sitting  up  erectly  against  the  two  pillows, 
with  a  tray  across  her  knees,  pouring  coffee  from  a  small 
silver  urn.  There  was  something  incongruous  in  the  sight 
of  Agnes  sitting  against  pillows,  pouring  coffee,  and  he 
realized  suddenly  why  it  was  so,  and  smiled  at  her  from 
the  doorway. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "except  for  when  Walter  was 
born,  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  known  you  to  take  to 
your  bed." 

"Well,  I'm  getting  up  today,"  she  said  briskly.  "A 
week  of  it  is  enough.  They'll  be  home  day  after  tomor- 
row, and  there's  a  lot  to  be  done."  When  Agnes  Knowles 
said:  "There's  a  lot  to  be  done,"  it  was  not  in  the  plain- 
tive manner  in  which  other  women  might  say  it,  crying 
out  against  the  burden  of  tasks  and  time  that  was  laid 
upon  them.  With  Mrs.  Knowles  you  knew  that,  if  there 
was  a  lot  to  be  done,  it  would  be  done,  and  done  well. 
Hers  was  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  with  no  emotional 
overtones. 
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"Did  Greg  say  you  could?" 

She  nodded.  Leaning  against  the  doorway,  he  un- 
wrapped the  day's  first  cigar,  filled  with  the  well-being 
that  was  his  normal  morning  state.  For  a  moment  he 
watched  her  breaking  thin  toast  into  bite-sized  pieces 
with  her  large,  well-shaped  hands— competent  hands 
with  blunt  fingers  and  a  pepper  of  freckles  on  the  backs. 
"I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "I  don't  like  eating  alone"— and 
wondered  at  once  if  that  was  strictly  true.  Actually, 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  holiday  spirit  about  those  soli- 
tary breakfasts,  with  no  one  counting  the  cups  of  coffee. 
"Annie's  biscuits,"  he  added  artfully,  "aren't  up  to 
yours." 

"Naturally,"  she  said,  unmoved.  "It  takes  intelligence 
to  be  a  good  cook.  Annie— like  all  the  Tillotsons— is 
stupid." 

Roger  thought  about  that  as  he  went  downstairs,  head- 
ing for  the  garage.  Intelligence:  supernal  lightness  of 
biscuits,  rich  savor  of  soups  and  stews,  related  in  some 
way  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  which  lurked  still  among 
odd  pieces  of  family  jewelry  in  the  alabaster  box  on 
Agnes's  dressing-table?  How  efficient  she  was!  What 
would  happen,  he  wondered,  if  ever  she  were  forced  to 
do  something  badly.  But  that,  he  reminded  himself 
quickly,  could  not  be.  Agnes  would  never  tackle  any- 
thing at  which  she  would  not  be  certain  to  excel.  Her 
triumphant  Tightness  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  the 
blunt,  strong  hands,  or  the  face  that  seemed  to  converge 
on  the  long,  straight  nose  and  large,  prominent  teeth,, 
while  the  eyes  withdrew,  lay  in  ambush  under  their 
folded  lids.  There,  again— she  never  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  be  beautiful,  or  of  creating  about  her- 
self that  aura  of  charm  with  which  other  women  made 
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themselves  either  admired  or  ridiculous.  From  an  early 
age,  she  had  recognized  certain  planes  on  which  she 
could  attain  perfection,  and  had  left  the  others  strictly 
alone.  How  wise  of  her,  he  thought,  and  sighed  heavily. 
This  young  bride  that  Walter  was  bringing  from  New 
York— the  unknown  quantity  called  Jane— would  she, 
too,  be  wise  and  intelligent,  and  forever  resolutely  right? 
If  so,  how  well-ordered  all  their  lives  were  going  to  be, 
with  Walter  building  himself  a  house,  already  in  blue- 
prints, and  taking  over  the  Times-Democrat— which,  as 
Agnes  had  pointed  out  many  times,  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  over  that  drunken  Pringle  fellow,  with  his 
typographical  errors. 

At  his  heels  trotted  the  red-brown  bird  dog,  Grampus. 
Roger  Knowles  was  reminded,  as  he  opened  the  garage 
doors,  that  Grampus  was  really  Walter's  dog,  and  that 
that  was  why  he'd  been  given  the  run  of  the  house, 
while  the  hounds  were  kept  in  the  pen,  enclosed  by 
chicken-wire,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden. 

With  the  dog  beside  him,  he  backed  the  car  and 
turned  down  the  long  curve  of  graveled  driveway.  A 
wide  yellow  ribbon  of  daffodils  lay  on  either  side,  and 
he  drove  between  them  slowly,  finding  a  voluptuous 
pleasure  in  the  sight  of  them.  They  would  have  been 
nice  to  paint,  he  thought— supposing  he  had  been  an 
artist  rather  than  a  happily  middle-aged  lumberman,  and 
banker,  and  Mayor  of  Sycamore.  Funny,  though,  how 
you  saw  things  as  pictures  always:  the  massed  daffodils 
in  lush  and  shiny  oils,  standing  above  the  thin  spears  of 
the  leaves.  And  he  thought  how,  the  very  first  time  he 
had  ever  walked  up  this  long  curve,  the  daffodils  had 
been  in  bloom,  and  he  had  stared  at  them,  comparing 
them  in  his  boy's  mind  with  the  crowded  exuberance  of 
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his  mother's  small,  white-fenced  garden  beside  the  cot- 
tage in  Beetree  Lane.  The  wide  green  lawn  under  high 
oaks  and  maples  had  seemed  to  him  boundless  and  won- 
derful, but  he  had  felt  only  mistrust  and  dismay  for  the 
great  red  brick  house  with  its  wooden  cupolas  and  sharp 
towers  and  the  forbidding,  cold,  white  portico.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  hung  back,  conscious  all  at  once 
of  his  bare  feet,  and  how  he  would  surely  have  turned 
and  run  for  home,  where  all  was  small  and  familiar,  only 
that  the  little  girl  had  held  very  firmly  to  his  hand.  She 
had  worn  pigtails— he  remembered  that,  and  the  hooded, 
bright  glitter  of  her  eyes— but,  oddly,  he  could  not  now 
recall  anything  else  about  her.  There  was  no  first  im- 
pression of  Agnes  in  his  mind.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
always  been  present,  but  surely  the  eight-year-old  child 
who  had  dragged  him,  reluctant,  to  visit  her  house 
(which  people  even  now  called  "the  Perry  place,"  though 
the  last  Perry  had  vanished  when  Agnes's  brother  was 
killed)  could  have  borne  little  resemblance  to  a  placid, 
gray-haired  woman  pouring  coffee  behind  a  breakfast 
tray.  Perhaps,  in  those  careless  days,  he  had  never  really 
apprehended  her.  Else  why  would  he  have  retained  noth- 
ing of  her  but  those  pigtails  and  the  bright  eyes  peering 
with  such  intent  awareness,  and  feel  only  the  compelling, 
inexorable  pull  of  her  hand  toward  the  house?  Perhaps 
—and  he  smiled  at  the  fugitive  notion— perhaps,  if  Ag- 
nes had  not  held  so  tight,  that  day,  things  would  have 
fallen  out  very  differently  for  us  both.  And  not  so  well. 
Surely  not  half  so  well. 

That  Tuesday,  when  Billy  Gordon  came  for  tea,  as  he 
always  did,  Jane's  mother  was  beautifully  seated  in  front 
of  her  huge,  square  window  overlooking  Central  Park, 
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sewing  tucks  into  her  daughter's  wedding  gown  with 
microscopic  stitches.  "You  must  forgive  me/'  she  said. 
Her  smile  flickered  toward  the  doorway  where  he  stood. 
"It's  a  sort  of  ritual,  you  know.  After  all,  Jane  is  all  I 
have." 

She  appreciated  the  effect  of  herself,  dressed  in  blue, 
against  the  wide  window,  her  hair  shining  softly  in  the 
afternoon  light,  and  the  ivory-tinted  satin  spilling  across 
her  lap.  Billy  Gordon  would  be  noticing,  too,  that  the 
bowl  of  delphiniums  on  the  table  repeated  the  color  note 
of  her  eyes  exactly.  He  could  be  depended  upon  to  catch 
accurately  the  impression  one  wished  to  create,  to  re- 
flect one's  mood  like  a  particularly  good  mirror.  She 
liked  mirrors.  She  liked  Billy  Gordon.  Perhaps  if  Jane 
had  been  a  boy,  she  would  have  been  rather  like  Billy, 
Mrs.  Telemon  thought— and  how  much  closer  she'd  have 
felt  to  a  son!  There  was  something  disarmingly  fresh 
and  unspoiled  about  Billy.  Although  he  was  twenty- 
eight,  his  skin  had  the  bloom  of  a  boy's.  So  many  young 
curates  had  that  virginal  look.  When  he  walked  in  the 
procession,  with  the  jeweled  cross  going  before  him,  and 
his  face  lifted,  inspired,  she  seemed  always  to  hear 
faintly  the  music  of  Parsifal  behind  the  strong  down- 
beat of  The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War. 

He  had  a  habit  of  blushing  slightly  whenever  mar- 
riage was  mentioned,  and  he  blushed  now  as  he  sat  down 
discreetly,  not  too  far  away.  She  had  never  been  able  to 
determine  whether  this  timidity  about  matrimony  was 
due  to  a  natural  purity  or  to  the  fact  that  he  intended, 
sooner  or  later,  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Oh,  I  do  hope  he 
won't,  she  thought,  though  she  could  not  resist  visual- 
izing the  scene  with  a  certain  pleasure. 
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''Jane— "  he  was  saying,  blushing.  "Jane  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  you.  A  lovely  girl.  Very— forthright" 

"Almost  to  a  fault."  Mrs.  Telemon's  smile  appeared 
gently.  "You  know,  Billy,  I  sometimes  think  I  have 
never  understood  Jane  very  well.  Isn't  that  a  dreadful 
thing  to  say  about  one's  only  child?  But  Jane  and  I  are 
so  different" 

"Oh,  entirely  different'/'  Billy  Gordon  cried  with  con- 
viction. "Oh,  I  admire  Jane  tremendously,"  he  added 
quickly.  "But  no  one  would  take  her  for  your  daughter, 
Mrs.  Telemon— Grace.  It's  not  only  that  you  couldn't 
be— well,  old  enough  to  have  .  .  .  No,  it's  not  just  that. 
But  I  feel  that  Jane— if  I  may  be  frank?— perhaps  lacks 
that  fineness,  that  delicacy  that  I— that  we  all  admire  in 
you."  He  wound  up  the  speech  abruptly,  furiously  em- 
barrassed. 

Mrs.  Telemon  glowed.  "Why,  Billy!"  she  cried  radi- 
antly. "That's  one  of  the  nicest  things  anyone  has  ever 
said  to  me.  Do  you  know  that?"  She  laid  aside  Jane's 
dress  and  stood  up,  smiling  at  Billy  Gordon.  She  was 
filing  his  words  away  for  future  reference.  She  owned  a 
priceless  collection  of  such  treasures,  and  when  she  was 
afflicted  by  blue  days  or  white  nights,  she  let  them  slide 
delicately  through  her  mind.  Each  hour  a  pearl,  each 
pearl  a— not  a  prayer,  exactly.  Perhaps  each  pearl  a 
man?  But  that  seemed  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
tone  she  had  preserved  throughout  her  life.  She  could 
sum  up  neatly  in  a  phrase  her  philosophy  regarding 
men:  Hold  them  at  arm's  length.  Anything  thus  held 
could  never  dangerously  touch  you,  for  fingertips  were 
safe.  Even  Nick  Willson  (surely  the  most  attractive  of 
her  past  worshipers,  and  a  man  who  wore  evening  clothes 
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better  than  any  other  she'd  ever  known)  had  not  got 
much  farther  than  the  fingertips.  It  was  Nick  who  had 
called  her  "dear  lady."  She  loved  that.  It  was  exactly 
right.  "Timeless/'  he'd  said.  "You  will  never  grow  old, 
dear  lady.  With  those  innocent  eyes,  too  large  for  your 
face.  Ageless.  Like  Cleopatra."  And  to  think  of  his 
marrying  that  Hammond  girl!  So  ordinary,  so  obvious, 
got  up  in  that  poison-green  affair  that  fitted  her  like  her 
skin,  so  everything  showed  as  plain  as  day  and  you  could 
tell  she  hadn't  a  stitch  on  underneath.  Mrs.  Telemon  had 
thought:  Well,  Nick  Willson  is  the  last  man  on  earth 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  wiles.  But  he  had  been  taken  in. 
Sheer  animal  attraction.  And  of  course  it  was  herself  that 
he  had  loved.  Hopelessly. 

Over  the  eclairs  and  pale  tea,  Billy  Gordon  began  to 
speak  of  Mrs.  Zabriskie,  and  this  distressed  Mrs.  Tele- 
mon because  Mrs.  Zabriskie  had  passed  away  the  previ- 
ous week.  Grace  Telemon's  friends  and  acquaintances 
passed  away.  They  never  crudely  died.  To  her,  death 
was  an  obscenity,  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 

Billy  Gordon  was  saying,  in  an  episcopal  tone:  "The 
Church  has  lost  one  of  her  most  loyal  workers," 
and  Mrs.  Telemon  hastened  to  agree,  darting  about  in 
her  mind  for  some  path  leading  away  from  this  dank, 
forbidden  region,  and  at  the  same  time  uttering  her  un- 
varying comment  on  the  end  of  man. 

"Death,"  she  said,  "is  so  final."  Reflective,  gently  mel- 
ancholy, she  picked  up  Jane's  dress  and  flattened  one  of 
the  tucks  with  her  thumbnail.  "Heaven,"  she  murmured. 
"I  should  like  Heaven,  Billy.  Where  there  will  be  no 
more  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage."  She  said  this  be- 
cause she  had  an  impulse  to  see  Billy  Gordon  blush  once 
more.  He  did,  and  he  swallowed  painfully,  before  he 
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brought  up  a  reply.  "Yet  the  Church/'  he  said  dog- 
gedly, "regards  marriage  as  holy.  We— we  have  to  re- 
member that,  don't  you  think?  No  longer  as  a  sacra- 
ment, it's  true,  but  still  as  a— spiritual  union." 

Mrs.  Telemon  sighed.  "Ah,  yes.  But  quite  between 
ourselves,  Billy,  when  I  see  Jane  and  Walter  together, 
I  ask  myself  if  there  is  much  of  the  spiritual  between 
them.  I  really  ask  myself." 

Billy  Gordon  was  so  pinkly  embarrassed  as  almost  to 
be  rendered  speechless.  He  blurted  at  last:  "Perhaps  you 
should  talk  to  Jane." 

"Oh,  no  one  can  talk  to  Jane,"  Mrs.  Telemon  said 
with  resignation.  "Least  of  all  myself.  She  only  smiles, 
or  says  the  most  outrageous  things.  Jane  is  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  as  you  know.  Only  .  .  ." 

For  a  time  they  both  sat  staring  downward,  as  if  to 
discover  in  their  teacups  the  shape  of  whatever  unim- 
aginable thing  it  was  that  held  Walter  and  Jane  together. 
They  searched  the  cups,  each  with  its  thin  disk  of  lemon 
drowned  in  amber,  like  people  gazing  into  deep  water, 
fearful  and  fascinated.  It  was  Mrs.  Telemon  who  first 
freed  herself  of  the  trance  and  of  the  queer  alarming 
proximity  into  which  it  had  thrown  them.  She  drew 
back  a  little,  as  if  arm's  length  had  been  violated,  and 
said,  with  her  troubled  delphinium  eyes  turned  window- 
ward:  "Ah,  Billy,  if  only  the  animal  could  be  put  down 
in  us!  In  human  beings,  I  mean.  I  think  of  my  own 
marriage.  What  a  nightmare  it  all  was!"  She  had  an  al- 
most ironclad  rule  against  mentioning  the  six  years  she 
had  lived  with  Mr.  Telemon,  but  now,  impetuously,  she 
broke  it. 

"Yes.  Yes.  But  you  have  risen  above  it,"  Billy  mum- 
bled, fishing  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiping  his  palms 
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with  it.  "Purity  of  spirit  is  triumphant  in  the  end,  don't 
you  agree?  After  all,"  he  went  on  hollowly,  "it  was  our 
Lord  who  said:  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.  .  .  / ' 

"But  how  ironic— how  strange,  that  I  should  have 
married  the  one  man  in  my  life  who  had  no  perception, 
no  appreciation  of  those— those  qualities.  My  husband," 
she  said  with  a  brave  rush  of  candor,  "was  an  unfeeling 
type  of  man.  Oh,  unthinkable,  the  things  he  said  to  me! 
Especially  that  last,  awful  day  when  he  went  away  for 
good.  After  six  years  of  trying  to  pull  me  down  to  his 
level,  Billy.  And  then— that" 

Billy  Gordon,  in  anguish,  had  pushed  aside  the  last 
inch  of  eclair  as  if  he'd  discovered  it  to  be  saturated 
with  some  toxic  substance.  And  Mrs.  Telemon,  having 
permitted  herself  to  stray  so  far  down  the  dark  alleys  of 
the  past,  was  unable  to  turn  her  mind  back  at  once.  For 
several  minutes,  she  was  quite  unaware  of  Billy  and  his 
agony,  unaware  even  of  her  own  blue  image,  beautiful 
against  the  wide  window.  It  was  Paul  Telemon  she  was 
seeing,  standing  with  his  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  Chinese  rug  (thank  goodness  she'd  got  rid  of 
that!)  and  his  dark  face  darker  with  anger.  She  re- 
membered his  eyes,  and  the  way  the  words  had  broken 
through  his  tight  and  angry  lips,  words  hard-cut  and 
precise,  their  edges  sharp  as  stone.  She  had  stopped  up 
her  ears,  but  the  words  had  struck  at  her  anyway.  "By 
God,  you're  a  virtuous  woman,"  he  had  said.  "I  wish  I 
didn't  have  to  leave  Jane  at  your  mercy.  You've  poi- 
soned me  and  you'll  poison  her."  (Well,  he  needn't  have 
worried  on  that  score,  for  she'd  certainly  had  very  little 
influence  on  Jane,  so  much  the  worse  for  her,  poor 
child.)  And  then,  just  before  he  had  slammed  out  the 
door— with  his  hat  already  on  his  head,  mind  you— he'd 
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said:  "Your  heart  is  a  mirror,  and  nothing  in  it  but  your 
own  damned  face."  Forget  it,  she  thought.  Forget  it. 

For  here  was  dear  Billy  Gordon,  devoted,  murmuring 
solace  over  a  teacup.  What  a  mistake  it  was  to  look 
back!  Destroy  each  year  as  you  put  it  behind  you— that 
was  the  only  intelligent  way  to  deal  with  life.  She  said: 
"People  like  you  and  me,  Billy,  must  rise  on  stepping- 
stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things,  as  who-was- 
it  said.  One  can  only  hope  that  dear  Jane  and  Walter 
will  come  to  see  the  truth  of  that.  Do  let  me  pour  you 
some  hot  tea."  As  she  reached  for  his  cup,  the  hollow 
between  her  breasts  showed  for  an  instant  in  the  blue 
V  of  the  dress.  "Lemon  and  one  lump,"  she  said,  ritual- 
istically,  bravely  gay. 

Billy  Gordon,  toiling  painfully  up  out  of  Hell,  circle 
by  circle,  inclined  his  head.  "Thank  you,"  he  said  grate- 
fully. 

"—And  to  think,"  she  pursued,  handing  him  the 
cup  as  if  she  were  bestowing  the  Eucharist,  "to  think 
that  Walter  is  taking  my  poor  child  to  that  outlandish 
place!  Why,  Billy,  I  never  dreamed  that  anyone  actu- 
ally lived  in  Arkansas.  I  thought  it  was  like  the— the 
Gobi  Desert  or  something." 

Billy  Gordon  stared  in  mild  alarm.  "Do  they  have  to 
live  in  Arkansas?"  he  asked,  deeply  concerned. 

Mrs.  Telemon  spread  the  fingers  of  one  hand— a  shrug 
that  did  not  involve  the  shoulders.  "I'm  sure  they  don't. 
But  I  can  see  that  Walter  is  going  to  have  his  way  about 
things.  Perhaps  that's  as  it  should  be— though  I  must 
say,  Jane  has  always  shown  an  independent  spirit,  in 
the  past.  Her  attitude  toward  Walter  really  amazes  me." 

Billy  Gordon  looked  a  little  frightened,  as  if  here 
again  there  might  be  intimations  of  a  sinister  force  at 
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work.  He  groped  toward  safer  ground.  "I— I  understood 
that  Mr.  Knowles  had  a  position  here  in  New  York. 
Advertising,  wasn't  it?" 

"Oh,  but  he's  giving  it  up  the  moment  they're  mar- 
ried. Simply  because  his  father  has  this  little  country 
newspaper  down  there,  and  Walter  must  needs  go  down 
and  take  it  over.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  warn  him 
that  Jane  would  be  very  unhappy  in  such  a  place,  after 
living  all  her  life  in  New  York— except  for  the  year  we 
were  abroad.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  be  listening." 

Her  gentle  smile  rested  on  Billy  Gordon,  as  she 
wrapped  herself  cozily  in  his  solicitude.  For  some  time, 
they  sat  together  brooding  on  the  remoteness  of  the 
Ozarks.  At  heart,  however,  Mrs.  Telemon  was  not  quite 
inconsolable,  since,  with  Jane  at  such  a  distance,  she 
would  seldom  have  occasion  to  use  that  damaging  line: 
"My  daughter,  Mrs.  Walter  Knowles." 


CHAPTER 
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he  wondered,  all  through  the  long  drive  home,  if  Jane 
would  feel  the  hills,  the  town.  Not  the  way  he  felt  them, 
of  course.  That  would  be  asking  the  impossible.  But  per- 
haps it  would  reach  her  faintly— an  intimation  of  the 
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spell  that  drew  him  back  always  to  Sycamore.  He  was 
ecstatically  in  love  with  Jane,  but  he  had  also  the  illu- 
sion of  rescuing  her,  removing  her  from  her  mother  and 
her  mother's  silly  friends,  and  from  what,  after  two 
years  in  New  York,  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  vapid  existence  to  be  found  anywhere.  Jane  he  re- 
garded as  an  engaging  child  who  had  been  alternately 
pushed  around  and  ignored,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
frivolous  education,  and  he  thought  of  himself  as  the 
agent  of  her  deliverance.  He  was  prepared  to  teach  her, 
make  her  over  if  necessary,  to  fit  her  into  a  background 
that,  to  him,  seemed  ideal.  How  could  poor  Jane  know, 
artificially  nurtured  as  she'd  been,  the  fullness  of  life 
in  the  hills?  Skittering  about  Switzerland  or  the  Riv- 
iera, skiing  at  Lake  Placid,  making  arty  talk  over  the 
hubbub  of  cocktail  parties  in  the  Village  among  the  peo- 
ple whom  Mrs.  Telemon  deplored— a  sorry,  trifling  time 
she'd  had  of  it. 

As  they  crossed  the  clattering  bridge  above  the  White 
River,  he  tried  to  make  her  see  how  it  had  been  when 
he  and  his  mother  and  father  had  gone  on  the  lazy  float- 
trips,  in  summers  of  his  childhood.  The  three-sided  fel- 
lowship of  those  days  appeared  to  him  a  perfect  thing, 
as  he  looked  back  on  it.  He  saw  his  father's  brown, 
strong  arms  in  rhythmic  motion,  as  he  bent  to  the  long 
pull  on  the  oars,  his  mother  baiting  hooks,  gutting  fish 
without  a  trace  of  feminine  squeamishness,  making  the 
fat  sizzle  in  pans  over  innumerable  campfires.  .  .  . 

"Good!"  he  cried,  remembering.  "You  never  tasted 
anything  like  fresh-caught  bass." 

He  tried  to  imagine  how  Sycamore  would  look  to  a 
newcomer,  to  Jane— a  down-at-hecls  little  ghost  town,  a 
hundred  miles  from  nowhere— but  every  corner  of  it  was 
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so  clotted  with  associations,  so  linked  and  welded  with 
his  own  life,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stand  out- 
side and  view  it  coldly.  You  came  upon  the  town 
abruptly,  after  winding  and  climbing  for  an  hour  on  a 
road  that  ran  like  a  chipmunk's  trail  through  woods  and 
gulches,  and  along  the  rim  of  sheer  limestone  bluffs.  The 
only  marks  of  men  along  the  way  were  widely  scattered 
cabins  with  their  time-eaten  shingled  roofs  warped  and 
slantwise,  and  the  repetitive  angles  of  split-rail  fences 
containing  steep,  rock-strewn  pastures  and  lean  cows. 
You  got  the  impression  that  the  fences  implied  nothing 
more  than  a  gesture  or  an  imbedded  habit,  since  who- 
ever threw  them  together  must  long  since  have  aban- 
doned the  notion  that  he  would  ever  own  anything  worth 
fencing.  Aside  from  these  lost  little  farmsteads,  the  hills 
bore  no  human  burden,  supporting  only  violent  out- 
croppings  of  rock  and  the  vast  forest:  oak  and  pine, 
cedar  and  sycamore,  hickory  and  walnut.  (It  was  down 
in  there,  he  thought,  that  Jarvis  Blake's  dog  treed  a 
possum,  and  Jarvis  got  excited  and  fell  in  a  dry  creek 
bed  and  broke  his  leg,  and  howled  louder  than  the 
dogs.  And  we  had  to  carry  him  all  the  way  back  to 
where  the  horses  were,  and  it  was  dark  as  a  pocket,  and 
all  of  us  caught  hell  for  sneaking  off  without  saying  any- 
thing—all but  Jarvis,  because  of  the  broken  leg.) 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "Old  Man  Purdy  finally  got  around 
to  building  a  privy.  Held  out  against  it  for  a  good  long 
time,  though.  Twenty  years  that  I  know  of.  .  .  ." 

"You  mean,"  Jane  said,  incredulous,  "you  mean  they 
didn't  even  have—" 

"Nope.  There's  a  considerable  feeling  against  them  in 
some  quarters.  Unsanitary,  you  see.  And  after  all, 
there's  the  whole  big  outdoors.  Old  Man  Purdy  belonged 
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to  that  school  of  thought.  Some  of  his  kids  had  new- 
fangled notions,  though.  Finally  wore  him  down." 

As  thev  rounded  a  curve  of  the  bluff,  an  arc  of  lower 
hills  and  deep-cut  hollows  was  abruptly  spread  out  be- 
low them,  and  he  slowed  the  car  for  a  moment  and 
waved  a  hand  over  the  landscape.  "Down  there/'  he 
said,  "the  farm  where  my  grandmother  was  born.  On 
the  old  road,  the  one  they  used  before  the  highway  was 
built.  It's  abandoned  now,  but  we'll  go  out  there  some- 
time. Have  to  go  horseback.  .  .  .  The  Confederate 
troops—"  He  stopped  short.  How  must  it  seem  to  her, 
this  pull  and  power  of  the  tough,  tangled  human  roots 
that  lay  in  these  hills,  reaching  deep  down  in  time, 
matted  and  dense  in  the  darkness? 

She,  however,  gazing  across  the  rugged,  humped  land- 
scape, seemed  only  pleased,  not  at  all  awed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  buried  time  and  old  bones.  "Beautiful,"  she 
said.  "Absolutely  beautiful."  The  forest  trees  were  still 
bare  enough  so  that  the  ground  could  be  seen,  a  soft 
rust-red  carpet  of  fallen  leaves  on  all  the  slopes.  The 
upper  branches,  however,  had  begun  to  leaf  out,  like  a 
pale  green  mist  thrown  lightly  across  the  wood.  Here 
and  there  a  fruit  tree  stood  forth,  bright  with  blossom. 
"What  are  those?"  she  wanted  to  know,  pointing.  "That 
brilliant  pink?" 

"Redbud,"  he  said,  not  needing  to  look.  "Or  flower- 
ing Judas,  if  you  want  to  be  poetic.  Around  here  it's 
called  redbud." 

Jane  preferred  the  other.  "I  always  felt  sorry  for  poor 
Judas,"  she  said. 

He  was  trying,  now,  not  to  remember.  "The  hi-ills  of 
home,"  he  sang  out,  casting  round  baritone  notes  onto 
the  hushed  expectancy  of  April  air.  Presently  the  crags 
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that  had  crowded  them  on  the  left  dropped  away,  the 
woods  closed  in,  and  there  was  the  road  he  knew  well— 
the  road  that  turned  quietly,  unobtrusively  from  the 
highway  and  walked  off  under  the  trees,  like  a  woman 
leading  her  lover  to  a  secret  place.  Follow  it  through 
the  wood  and  a  half  mile  beyond,  and  you  would  find 
yourself  at  the  gate  hidden  in  a  jungle  of  rose  vine,  and 
past  the  gate  would  see  the  Byrnes'  farmhouse.  It  was 
asking  too  much  of  himself  that  he  blot  out  knowledge 
of  that  road,  that  gate,  that  house  forever  in  need  of 
paint.  The  road  itself,  turning  so  softly  aside  into  the 
wood,  had  always  been  peculiarly  magical  to  him, 
haunted  even  now  by  the  remembered  girl  and  boy, 
walking  in  a  slow,  ecstatic  rhythm,  the  gunny  sack  with 
its  burden  of  walnuts  between  them,  and,  everywhere, 
leaves  falling  quietly,  fatefully,  in  the  pervasive  down- 
ward movement  of  autumn.  Wood  smoke  had  hung  in 
the  air,  and  even  Clyde's  hair,  when  he  kissed  it,  had 
smelled  faintly,  pleasantly  of  smoke.  .  .  . 

Jane's  voice  in  mild  reproof:  "We  haven't  been  mar- 
ried long  enough  for  you  to  stop  hearing  me,  darling/' 

"Oh— sorry."  He  came  back  to  her,  contrite.  "In  a 
daze,  I  guess.  Say  it  again.  Please." 

How  much  farther  to  town?  she  wanted  to  know. 
"Less  than  three  miles."  He  stepped  harder  on  the  gas, 
swept  the  car  around  a  long  curve  of  the  highway,  ges- 
tured toward  a  group  of  dilapidated,  tiny  huts  before 
which  hung,  by  one  corner,  a  sign  bearing  the  almost- 
obliterated  words:  morally  clean,  cabins.  "The  edge 
of  town,"  he  said,  and,  because  coming  home  gave  him 
always  this  aching  feeling,  he  put  on  hastily  an  armor  of 
affectionate  derision.  "See  Sycamore,"  he  cried,  "and 
die!" 
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The  town  had  an  oddly  fortuitous  look,  spilled  as  it 
was  over  several  fairly  steep  mountains.  Logically,  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  a  town  to  be  there  at  all,  and,  as 
if  reflecting  this  irrelevance,  all  its  shapes  and  contours 
were  amorphous,  appeared  the  products  of  accident 
rather  than  of  design.  If  an  earthquake  had  heaved  and 
twisted  an  orderly  village,  leaving  a  few  hundred  frame 
and  stone  houses  unscathed  but  set  in  new  and  unex- 
pected relations  to  each  other,  the  effect  might  have 
been  similar.  Anyone  who  climbed  to  the  gaudy  ruin  of 
the  Hillcrest  House,  which  dominated  the  town  from  the 
highest  point,  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  evidence  of 
plan  or  pattern.  The  unpaved  lanes  pitched  and  stag- 
gered around  and  athwart  the  slopes,  like  a  gay  old  girl 
with  a  jugful  of  moonshine  inside  her.  The  U.S.  highway 
swung  in  out  of  the  forest,  looping  down  from  a  moun- 
taintop  and  all  but  encircling  the  town  within  its  smooth 
gray  coil,  before  it  swooped  up  Warfield  Grade  again 
and  went  on  its  way  toward  Memphis  and  Little  Rock. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  loop,  it  was  transformed  briefly 
into  Main  Street,  and  even  lost  itself  for  a  moment  in 
the  small  square,  with  the  courthouse  of  stone  blocks 
squatting  at  its  center,  the  ground  trampled  hard  and 
grassless  under  the  sycamores,  and  the  Legion  soldier, 
pallid  and  unbending  in  white  concrete,  forever  on  guard 
over  Miracle  Spring.  At  one  side  of  the  square,  the 
Hotel  Jefferson  Davis  rose  grandly  to  five  stories,  with 
a  stone  porte-cochere  in  front,  while  resting  its  rear 
against  the  perpendicular  rock  of  the  mountain,  as  if  it 
had  become  a  little  tired.  On  that  side  all  the  buildings 
showed  a  tendency  to  lean  on  the  bluff,  while  across  the 
square  only  the  chins  of  the  stores  rested  at  sidewalk 
level,  with  the  rest  of  them  growing  downward,  and  one 
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or  two  lower  floors  opening  out  into  decaying  wooden 
tatwalks  connecting  with,  or  crossing  above,  the  street 
that  lay  next  below  the  square. 

All  up  and  down  the  vagrant  streets,  traces  of  stone 
foundations  lay  crumbling  under  trumpet  vine  and 
honeysuckle.  In  spring,  about  these  ruins,  daffodils  and 
tulips  thrust  themselves  into  the  light— dogged  survivors 
of  forgotten  gardens.  The  frame  superstructures  that 
had  once  rested  on  the  rock  walls  had  long  since  either 
been  sold  for  lumber  or  burned  down  with  the  entirely 
reasonable  object  of  collecting  insurance  benefits  on  that 
which,  existing,  had  no  further  value,  but  which,  de- 
stroyed, might  render  a  final  sad,  small  return. 

The  houses  left  standing  were  of  three  sorts:  the 
cramped,  jerry-built  boxes  that  are  thrown  up  in  resort 
towns  everywhere  (these  shuttered  and  boarded,  hope- 
less, with  the  white  paint  peeling  down  their  sides); 
then  the  solid  and  still-respectable  dwellings  of  the  qual- 
ity—houses largely  and  curiously  wrought,  so  tortured 
with  cupolas,  burdened  with  balconies,  railings,  bow 
windows,  and  scalloped  and  peaked  excrescences,  you 
wondered  if  some  insane  architect  of  the  eighties  had 
fled  to  this  last  oupost,  here  to  shape  his  hatred  of  man- 
kind and  of  his  vocation  into  these  definitive  monsters  of 
wood  and  stone.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  fringing 
the  more  inaccessible  lanes  and  lower  Main  Street,  or 
straggling  forlornly  off  up  the  hollows  where  the  town 
dribbled  away  into  wilderness,  were  the  warrens  of  the 
lower  orders.  Of  these,  the  distinguishing  note  was  gray: 
silver-gray  of  thin,  weathered  wood  that  had  never 
known  paint,  gray  stone  blocks  of  the  half-dozen  three- 
story  buildings  (once  brothels  or  gambling  resorts, 
splendid  in  sin )  to  whose  f agades  clung  lopsided  wooden 
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galleries,  ready  to  collapse,  it  appeared,  under  the  slight- 
est footfall— though  they  must  have  borne  the  weight  of 
someone,  day  after  day,  since  they  were  always 
festooned  with  garlands  of  drying  clothes,  gray,  too, 
from  a  long  series  of  hit-or-miss  launderings.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  leaves  and  green  tendrils  wrapped  even 
these  hutches  in  a  semblance  of  beauty.  With  the  first 
warm  days,  flowering  plants  would  appear  suddenly  on 
porches  and  steps,  growing  in  tin  cans,  slopbuckets,  and 
old  boiler  tanks  (even,  in  one  instance,  in  a  toilet  bowl, 
painted  imaginatively  chartreuse).  Following  the  house- 
plants,  the  people  themselves  came  out  of  hiding:  lean, 
bitter  people  whose  faces  seemed  to  have  been  roughly 
hewn  from  hardwood  blocks,  and  their  bodies  hollowed 
by  hunger.  Now,  in  April,  they  had  come  forth  by  day 
like  Osiris,  and,  with  the  desperate  unhaste  of  those 
beyond  reach  of  despair,  they  groveled  in  little  rectan- 
gles of  rocky  dirt,  on  their  knees  between  ranks  of  em- 
bryonic cabbages  and  tomato  plants. 

Jane  was  enchanted.  ''Walter/'  she  said,  "I  never 
dreamed  there  could  be  such  a  place."  He  had  followed 
the  long  loop  of  the  highway  round  the  edge  of  town, 
and  was  driving  slowly  toward  the  square.  "I  am  going 
to  love  it.  I'm  going  to  live  here  all  the  rest  of  my  life 
and  die  here." 

"Aren't  you  being  a  little  hasty?  You  haven't  seen  all 
of  it." 

"Well,  I've  seen  enough.  It's  wonderful." 

Entering  the  square,  he  threw  the  clutch  into  second 
gear.  "Look  at  this.  I've  seen  it  all  my  life  and  it  still 
hits  me,  every  time  I've  been  away  from  it.  The  ultimate 
in  uglification!  And  the  hell  of  it  is,  my  own  grand- 
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father  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
it." 

Jane,  absorbing  the  courthouse  crouched  on  its  tram- 
pled earth,  the  Legion  soldier  staring  blindly  across  the 
fluted  iron  railing  of  the  spring  basin,  and  the  protuber- 
ant arch  of  the  Jefferson  Davis,  insisted  doggedly  on  the 
charm  of  the  place.  'The  trees  are  lovely,"  she  said. 
'Those  oaks  must  be  a  hundred  years  old.  And  that 
jagged  bluff  behind  the  buildings  over  there—"  She  was 
determined  to  be  pleased. 

He  agreed  that  the  natural  features  of  the  square 
were  above  reproach.  "But,  God,  what  they've  done 
with  it!  Must  have  taken  a  touch  of  genius,  at  that." 
He  waved  toward  a  one-story  building  on  the  far  side  of 
the  square.  "That's  where  I'll  be  working  my  fingers  to 
the  bone,"  he  told  her,  "for  you." 

She  looked.  A  plate-glass  window  wore  the  inscription 
Sycamore  Times-Democrat  in  golden  Gothic  letters, 
and  she  smiled,  recalling  her  mother's  startled  glance 
when  she  had  first  heard  the  name  of  Walter's  paper. 
She  had  become  reconciled  later,  though,  observing  that 
all  the  nicer  people  in  the  South  were  Democrats,  just 
as,  in  the  North,  they  were  Republicans. 

He  drove  slowly,  Jane  hungrily  taking  note  of  each 
detail  as  it  passed:  a  store  needing  paint,  with  what 
were  obviously  groceries  in  its  windows,  though  the  bat- 
tered sign  above  the  door  carried  the  words:  Loy 
Tetter,  seed  and  feed,  and,  beneath  it  in  smaller  let- 
ters: we  buy  furs  and  hides.  On  the  brick  sidewall 
of  the  building,  a  palimpsest  in  old  sign-paint  revealed 
faintly  the  outlines  of  a  huge  child  in  a  Buster  Brown 
dress,  demanding  Aristo  Flour,  and  an  even  earlier  and 
more  obscure  legend  conveyed  the  news  that  Mail  Pouch 
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Chewing  Tobacco  would  cure  dyspepsia  and  kindred  ills. 
Walter  noticed  it  too,  and  whistled.  "Nobody  told  me 
they'd  torn  down  the  old  Draper  building/'  he  said, 
marveling.  "Used  to  be  smack  up  against  Tetter's  store. 
Those  signs  must've  been  on  that  wall  for  fifty  years. 
I  never  saw  'em  before." 

Jane  shuddered,  then  laughed.  "Someone,"  she  said, 
"is  walking  on  my  grave." 

Beyond  the  empty  space  left  by  the  vanished  Draper, 
a  two-story  brick  building  turned  toward  the  square 
windows  so  densely  streaked  and  soiled  as  to  be  almost 
opaque,  and  a  lopsided  swinging  sign:  pool,  billiards. 
Budweiser.  Two  men  in  blue  jeans,  who  were  taking 
the  sun  on  a  wooden  bench  outside  the  pool-hall  win- 
dow, raised  languid  hands  and  made  "Hi"  with  their 
mouths  as  Walter  drove  by.  Their  eyes  merely  flickered 
toward  Jane.  A  third  man,  just  stepping  out  of  the  door, 
paused,  stared  straight  at  them,  and  jerked  his  head  in 
a  curt  fraction  of  a  nod,  lips  closed  unsmiling  on  a 
toothpick,  thumbs  hooked  firmly  into  the  ornate  belt 
that  held  up  his  denim  jeans.  Jane  felt  rather  than  saw 
Walter's  answering  nod,  and  felt  it  to  be  as  grudging  as 
the  original.  She  was  interested.  She  made  note  of  the 
man  who  had  come  out  of  the  pool-hall:  a  little  older 
than  Walter,  perhaps  thirty,  tall,  lean,  with  a  certain 
careless  grace  and  a  suggestion  of  strength  in  the  long 
line  of  his  body.  He  was  wearing  high-heeled  boots, 
badly  run  over,  and  a  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat 
cocked  somewhat  rakishly  over  one  eye.  This  might  have 
given  him  absurdly  the  look  of  a  movie  cowboy,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  something  arresting  about  his  face.  It 
was  a  cold,  vindictive  face,  and  she  felt  at  once  that 
this  bitter  look  was  not  something  put  on  to  match  the 
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hat  and  boots,  nor  something  called  up  by  a  moment's  ill 
will,  but  that  it  was  permanently  a  part  of  him,  as  hard 
and  integral  as  his  bones. 

She  was  so  repelled,  and  at  the  same  time  fascinated, 
that  she  turned  to  look  at  him  after  they  had  gone  past. 
For  an  instant  she  felt  his  eyes  meet  hers  directly,  not 
admiring,  not  even  curious,  but  with  an  accidental  half- 
awareness,  as  if  they  had  simply  happened  to  light  on 
her.  She  felt  her  own  value  abruptly  debased,  and  she 
was  appalled  that  the  mere  exchange  of  glances  with  a 
disreputable,  ridiculously  got-up  stranger  should  give  her 
this  sense  of  unease.  Then,  before  she  could  turn  her 
head,  he  let  his  eyes  move  away  from  her,  without  haste, 
and,  gazing  at  some  point  in  the  square  beyond  the  car, 
he  removed  the  toothpick  from  his  mouth  and  adroitly 
aimed  a  squirt  of  tobacco  juice  at  the  gutter.  Sickened, 
she  straightened  in  her  seat  and  moved  closer  to  Walter. 

''What's  wrong  with  me?"  she  asked  plaintively. 
"Don't  I  look  nice?" 

He  said  in  a  stiffened  voice  that  she  had  seldom 
heard:  "You  will  have  to  stop  staring  at  men.  There 
are  plenty  of  guys  around  here  too  big  for  me  to  lick." 

She  squeezed  his  arm,  humble  with  remorse.  "I'm 
sorry,  darling.  I  didn't  realize  I  was  staring,  till— Who 
is  that  character?" 

"Name's  Fenton  Sayre."  He  kept  his  eyes  straight 
ahead. 

She  looked  at  his  profile.  The  chin  was  sticking  out  a 
little  more  than  was  necessary,  she  thought.  "You  don't 
like  him,  do  you?" 

A  small  pause.  Then:  "There's  no  reason  why  I 
should,"  he  said.  "He's  had  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  ever 
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since  I  can  remember.  Spoiling  for  a  fight.  It's  just 
smart  to  avoid  the  whole  breed." 

"He  doesn't  like  you,  either/'  she  persisted,  watching 
his  face  for  clues. 

"No.  He  doesn't  like  anyone."  Walter  looks  mulish 
when  he's  in  this  mood,  she  was  thinking.  I  wish  he 
wouldn't.  He  said  sharply:  "Let's  skip  it.  Just  don't 
gawk  at  him  again,  that's  all." 

"I  won't.  I  won't  gawk  at  anyone  but  you." 

"Good  girl."  They  were  out  of  the  square  now,  mount- 
ing the  hill,  and  he  let  the  car  pick  up  speed.  A  bad 
break,  running  into  him  first  thing.  It  thrust  him  back  to 
a  time  when  Fenton  Sayre,  four  years  older  and  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  he,  had  laid  for  him  after  school  be- 
hind the  rock  wall  at  the  top  of  Mulberry  Street,  and 
plastered  his  new  plaid  lumberjack  coat  with  wet  ce- 
ment stolen  from  Old  Man  Herndon's,  where  someone 
was  repairing  the  steps.  "You— you  bastard!"  cried 
Walter,  aged  twelve,  because  it  was  the  most  explosive 
word  he  knew  and  because  he  took  a  fierce  pride  in  the 
red  plaid  jacket.  He  was  striking  wildly  with  his  free  fist 
and  ready  to  weep  with  frustrated  rage,  the  cement  be- 
ing smeared  all  the  while  on  his  coat  and  even  in  his 
hair,  since  Fenton  was  twisting  his  right  arm  with  one 
hand,  and  applying  cement  with  the  other.  Fenton  was 
enough  taller  so  that  he  could  keep  his  face  out  of 
reach,  and  he  leaned  away  and  laughed,  saying  over  and 
over:  "You  won't  look  so  all-fard  pretty  now,  will  you, 
Wally-boy?"  But  when  Walter  spat  that  desperate  word 
at  him,  he  grabbed  the  other  hand  and  began  twisting 
both  wrists,  and  he  stopped  laughing.  "What'd  you  say?" 
he  cried,  pushing  his  face  close  to  Walter's,  and  some- 
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thing  in  Fenton's  face  and  in  his  voice  filled  Walter 
with  a  new  and  sudden  terror.  He  shut  his  mouth  tight 
and  shook  his  head.  "Listen,"  Fenton  said,  talking 
through  his  teeth,  "if  you  ever  call  me  that  again,  I'll 
kill  you.  I'll  kill  you  with  a  knife.  If  you  tell  your  old 
man,  Til  kill  you  too.  Now  this  is  for  you  and  your  old 
man  and  all  your  ornery  kinfolks— "  This,  it  turned  out, 
was  a  bloody  nose,  a  cut  and  swollen  mouth,  and  a 
purple-circled  eye.  And  Walter,  reaching  home  in  this 
condition,  had  found  Fenton's  promises  so  convincing 
that,  then  or  later,  he  never  broke  the  confidence  by  tell- 
ing who  had  done  it.  Fenton  himself  could  never  have 
bragged  about  his  victory,  because  Walter  found,  to  his 
surprise,  that  even  Fenton's  ragtag  gang  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

For  how  long,  he  wondered,  had  he  fed  his  pride  on 
the  foretaste  of  a  time  when  he  should  pay  Fenton  off 
in  his  own  coin?  Lying  awake  at  night,  with  the  sour 
remembrance  of  defeat  coming  up,  again  and  again, 
like  nausea,  he  had  dreamed  the  battle,  blow  by  blow, 
and  there  was  always  blood— Fenton's  blood— on  his 
hands  and  his  clothes,  and  himself  upright  at  the  finish, 
Fenton  prostrate  and  bleeding  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 
There  had  been  a  drop  of  irony  in  the  fact  that,  by  the 
time  he  had  the  size  and  strength  to  have  grasped  the 
dream  and  made  it  real,  the  exhilaration  of  it  was 
burned  away.  He  knew,  by  then,  that  Fenton  Sayre  had 
been  defeated  even  before  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  walls  of  Cricket  Sayre's  cabin,  before  he  let  out  his 
first  howl  of  protest  against  a  birth  the  outrage  of  which 
was  not  to  be  mitigated,  even  by  the  hovering  granny- 
woman  or  by  the  ritual  axe  under  his  mother's  bed.  A 
red  plaid  jacket,  sixteen  years  later,  had  little  to  do  with 
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the  encounter.  The  hammering  of  Fenton's  knuckles 
against  his  face  had  been  a  futile  gesture  of  revolt 
against  having  been  born.  Once  this  was  clear,  there  was 
no  reason  for  Walter  to  balance  the  score.  It  was  al- 
ready and  unalterably  weighted  in  his  favor.  The  knowl- 
edge of  their  fight  had  become,  in  time,  a  kind  of  bond 
between  them,  a  secret  and  intimate  thing  that  they  had 
shared,  like  love,  in  the  failing  light  of  a  winter  after- 
noon, under  cover  of  a  ruined  wall.  Henceforth,  they 
avoided  each  other,  their  eyes  fleeing  furtively  from  the 
peril  of  meeting,  as  if  between  the  two  of  them  lay  the 
shame  of  an  equally  divided  guilt. 

There  was  surely  no  object  in  telling  Jane  about  any- 
thing so  dead  and  gone  as  all  this.  In  any  case,  over  the 
whole  affair  hung  a  dense  fog  of  irrationality  which 
would  have  been  hard  to  explain  away.  He  could 
scarcely  have  expected  anyone,  even  Jane,  to  under- 
stand why  the  mere  sight  of  Fenton  Sayre's  sharp-boned, 
sullen  face  should  still  unnerve  him,  or  why  he  should 
feel  it  as  a  reproach,  an  old  and  hidden  wound  begin- 
ning to  throb  again,  on  the  day  when  he  was  bringing 
Jane  home. 

Beside  him,  Jane  was  asking:  "What  did  you  mean 
about  a  detour?" 

They  had  gained  the  crest  of  Warfield  Grade.  The 
two  red  cylinders  of  a  gas  station  erupted  in  front  of  a 
fusty  beer-joint,  which  appeared  to  have  spawned  a  half- 
dozen  unkempt  little  tourist  cabins.  The  words  paw  and 
maw  were  painted  in  large,  crude  letters  on  the  two 
doors  at  the  side  of  the  saloon. 

"You'll  see,"  he  told  her.  "In  just  a  minute  now."  A 
sharp  turn  had  cut  the  blighted  filling  station  from  view. 
They  left  the  highway  for  an  unpaved  lane  that  van- 
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ished,  after  fifty  yards,  in  a  curve  that  was  veiled  by 
forest  trees,  crowding  to  its  edge. 

"What  fascinates  me,"  Jane  was  saying,  "is  the  way 
you  never  can  see  where  you're  going.  You  never  know 
what's  ahead  of  you." 

"You  will,"  he  said  cryptically.  "Some  day  you'll 
know  the  turns  of  this  road  as  well  as  your  own  hand." 

"It's— awfully  wild,"  she  said. 

The  trunks  of  trees  were  hung  with  woodbine  which 
was  just  beginning  to  leaf  out,  and  here  and  there  a 
sinewy  grapevine  embraced  the  bole  of  a  dogwood, 
reaching  into  its  upper  branches  with  a  long,  rapacious 
arm.  As  the  car  rounded  another  curve,  the  woods 
seemed  abruptly  to  drop  away  from  the  road.  On  the 
left,  the  land  pitched  steeply  into  a  brushy  gulch  and 
rose  again  into  a  long  vista  of  hills,  one  behind  another, 
the  farthest  of  them  no  more  than  a  pale  mauve  blur 
on  the  afternoon  sky.  On  the  right,  a  wide  flat  space 
was  hollowed  out  of  the  mountain,  hemmed  in  by  a  half 
circle  of  almost  perpendicular  rock.  Two  or  three  small 
trees  had  got  a  foothold  in  crevices  of  the  bluff,  and 
spidery  stems  of  creeper  crossed  and  recrossed  its  face 
in  an  intricate  tracery.  At  the  top  of  the  bluff,  the  forest 
marched  upward  toward  a  conjectural  summit  that  was 
veiled  from  view. 

Walter  pulled  the  car  to  a  stop,  took  a  deep  breath 
and  threw  Jane  an  inquiring  look.  "Like  it?"  he  asked. 
He  sounded  very  casual. 

She  stared  at  him,  at  the  rugged  bluff,  and  light  broke 
in  her  face.  "Oh— Walter!"  she  cried  in  a  little,  awed 
voice.  "Our  home  site— where  our  house  is  going  to  be! 
Ah,  let's  get  out!" 

They  scrambled  out  of  the  car  and  walked,  hand  in 
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hand,  over  the  springy  carpet  of  needles  shed  by  the 
pines  that  stood  about  the  clearing.  "It's  beautiful/' 
she  said,  and  sighed  with  content.  "What  a  view  we'll 
have!"  She  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  small  redbud  tree 
that  had  forced  its  way  through  the  bluff,  and  jumped 
up  on  the  rock  beside  it  to  scan  the  farther  hills.  Walter 
leaned  against  her,  clasping  her  with  both  arms,  kissing 
her  knees. 

"Don't,"  she  said.  "Someone  might  see  us." 

He  laughed.  "Who?  And  what  of  it?  You're  mine, 
aren't  you?" 

She  touched  his  rumpled  hair.  Looking  down  on  him 
this  way,  she  felt  maternal  and  secure.  "Yes,  I'm  yours," 
she  reassured  him.  She  let  herself  slide  down  into  his 
arms.  "Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "did  you  have  this  place— 
this  very  spot— in  mind  all  along?" 

Yes  (jubilantly),  he  had.  "In  fact,  I  picked  it  a  long 
time  ago.  Eight  or  ten  years.  I  said:  'This  is  it.  This  is 
where  I'm  going  to  build  my  home.'  " 

She  pushed  away  a  little  to  look  at  him,  puzzled. 
"Your  house?  But  that  was  ages  before  you  knew  me—" 

"Well,  yes."  He  mussed  her  hair,  conscious  that  he 
had  said  the  wrong  thing.  "Matter  of  fact,  there  was  a 
girl—"  He  spoke  with  a  lightness  that  must,  he  thought, 
sound  spurious.  "Kid  stuff,  you  know.  High  school.  Oh, 
we  thought  we  were  awfully  serious,  but  it  blew  over,  as 
those  things  always  do.  .  .  .  Clytie  Byrne,"  he  said. 
"Her  mother  was  part  Indian." 

Jane  said  merely:  "Oh,"  and  felt  deflated.  For  an  in- 
stant, she  felt  herself  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  chim- 
ney piece  or  a  balustrade:  something  Walter  had  picked 
up  and  brought  back  to  fit  the  house— the  house  that 
had  already  existed  in  his  mind,  had  already  stood  on 
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this  particular  bit  of  earth  before  she  herself  had  had 
any  identity.  So  it  had  been  that  myth,  with  the  out- 
landish name  and  the  Indian  mother,  that  had  held  first 
tenure  over  this  land!  She  would  not  think  any  further 
along  that  line,  which  seemed  somehow  to  lead  toward 
a  betrayal  of  them  both. 

He  was  saying  earnestly:  "I  was  a  little  afraid  you 
might  not  like  it." 

'The  place?  Oh,  I  do.  I  love  it,"  she  cried  with  con- 
viction, afraid  that  he  might  have  sensed  her  uneasiness. 
"Of  course,  it  does  seem  rather  isolated.  .  .  ." 

Oh,  but  the  place  was  deceiving,  he  told  her  quickly. 
Deceiving.  "In  winter,  when  everything's  bare,  you'll 
be  surprised.  There's  half  a  dozen  nouses  within  holler- 
ing distance.  Beetree  Lane,  where  my  grandmother  lives, 
is  just  over  that  rise.  And  if  you  followed  that  footpath 
under  the  sycamores  you'd  be  at  Aunt  Willy  May's  in- 
side of  ten  minutes." 

"God  help  me!"  she  cried.  "So  I'm  to  live  surrounded 
by  your  relatives?" 

"Kinfolks,  stupid.  Not  relatives." 

"Yes.  Kinfolks.  That's  cuter.  .  .  ."  She  was  climbing 
back  into  the  car,  all  her  gaiety  recovered.  As  she  cast 
a  last  look  toward  the  clearing,  trying  to  see  the  house 
standing  there,  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  flurry  of  quick 
movement  at  the  top  of  the  bluff.  A  dogwood  tree  leaned 
over  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  as  she  watched,  the  blos- 
soms were  churned  in  a  fleeing  line  and  several  white 
petals  came  loose  and  sank  slowly  through  the  windless 
air. 

"It's  a  squirrel!"  she  cried  excitedly.  "Oh,  look, 
Walter— look!  A  spotted  squirrel!" 
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Walter  looked  and  whistled.  "Well,  I'll  be  damned. 
That's  a  new  one." 

The  squirrel  danced  out  to  the  end  of  a  bough,  keep- 
ing a  delicate  balance  while  it  peered  at  them  for  an  in- 
stant; then  it  sprang  to  another  branch,  its  tail  shaking, 
and  was  lost  among  the  blossoms.  But,  in  the  moment 
while  it  had  hung  over  them,  they  had  seen  plainly  the 
white  forepaws  and  the  curve  of  the  magnificent  white 
plume  trembling  above  its  head.  Walter  was  saying: 
"I've  shot  plenty  of  squirrels  in  my  day,  but  that's  the 
first  half-albino  I  ever  saw." 

Jane  was  still  following  the  riffle  of  blossoms  in  the 
dogwood,  though  the  squirrel  itself  had  vanished.  "I 
want  him  to  stay  here  after  we've  built  the  house  and 
moved  in.  He'll  be  our  squirrel."  She  got  back  into  the 
car  reluctantly,  as  if  the  squirrel  had  so  enchanted  her 
that  she  couldn't  bear  to  leave  the  spot. 

"It'd  make  an  easy  target,"  Walter  said,  starting  the 
car.  "I  could  probably  shoot  it  and  have  it  mounted  for 
you,  since  you're  so—" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  cried  out  in  alarm,  digging  her  fingers 
into  his  wrist.  "Oh,  never  do  that!  You  wouldn't—" 

He  laughed.  "Of  course  not,  if  that's  how  you  feel.  I 
thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  keep  it."  It  struck  him  that 
her  sense  of  proportion  was  somewhat  askew,  in  spots. 
Why  should  anyone  get  emotional  over  a  small  wild  ani- 
mal, even  if  it  was  a  sport  of  nature? 

"Alive,"  she  said  intensely.  "Not  dead.  Not  stuffed—" 
That  he  could  even  have  considered  such  a  monstrous 
action  shocked  her  a  little.  Close  as  they  were  to  each 
other,  it  seemed  as  if  he  should  have  understood  that 
the  squirrel  was  already  her  friend.  And  more    (but 
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even  Walter  could  not  be  expected  to  grasp  this),  the 
squirrel  belonged  exclusively  to  her,  by  right  of  discov- 
ery. Everything  else  in  the  spot  was  past  history,  but 
the  squirrel  had  not  been  there  when  Walter  first 
said:  'This  is  it.  This  is  where  I'll  build  my  house." 
Certainly  it  had  not  been  spying  when  he  had  kissed 
Clytie  Byrne  beside  the  Judas  tree,  because  that  was 
long  ago.  The  squirrel's  innocence  endeared  it  to  her. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "d  you  suppose  the  poor  thing  is 
an  outcast?" 

He  glanced  sidewise,  not  smiling.  "Oh,  definitely,"  he 
said  in  a  ponderous  tone.  "I  thought  its  behavior  was 
plainly  neurotic." 

Her  laugh  rang  out  suddenly.  She  was  happy  again. 
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as  they  pulled  up  in  the  drive,  Mrs.  Knowles  came 
toward  them  down  the  steps,  and  Jane  got  a  swift  im- 
pression of  a  woman  of  middle  height,  beginning  to  put 
on  weight  about  the  waist  and  hips,  beginning  to  show 
the  weathering  of  time  in  her  face.  Her  handclasp  was 
firm,  as  she  leaned  to  plant  a  dry  kiss  on  Jane's  cheek, 
and  Jane  caught  a  hint  of  some  faintly  acrid  scent— 
bergamot  perhaps,  or  myrrh. 

"Welcome  home,  my  dear."  Still  keeping  Jane's  hand, 
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she  held  her  off  to  encompass  her  with  acute  eyes.  "I 
have  always  longed  to  have  a  daughter/'  she  said,  smil- 
ing, showing  strong  teeth.  "Now  at  last  I  have  my  wish." 
With  her  free  hand,  she  scooped  Walter  towards  her 
and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  "Walter,"  she  said.  Her 
greeting  of  Jane  had  the  ring  of  sincerity,  yet  Jane  felt 
that  it  had  been  chosen  in  advance.  The  way  she  uttered 
Walter's  name  was  different,  unrehearsed. 

While  Walter  was  unloading  the  bags,  his  mother  took 
Jane's  arm  and  walked  her  toward  the  steps.  Jane  liked 
her  already.  There  was  no  gush  about  her.  Thank  good- 
ness she's  my  kind  of  person,  she  thought.  .  .  She 
said  that  Mrs.  Knowles's  inability,  at  the  last  minute,  to 
get  to  the  wedding  had  been  the  one  disappointing  note 
in  the  entire  affair.  Mrs.  Knowles  pressed  her  arm.  "I 
shall  regret  it,"  she  said  quickly,  "to  my  dying  day. 
The  flu— that  fate  should  play  such  a  trick  on  me! 
Why,  I'm  strong  as  an  ox.  I  verily  believe  that  is  the 
only  time  in  my  life  that  I've  been  really  ill." 

She  lifted  her  head  abruptly  as  if  she'd  just  remem- 
bered something  and  startled  Jane  by  shouting:  "Roger! 
Roger— here  they  arel"  In  her  normal  voice  she  added: 
"He's  a  little  deaf,  but  I  can't  persuade  him  to  get  a 
hearing  aid.  Men  have  more  vanity  than  women.  You'll 
find  that  out,  my  dear.  .  .  ."  As  they  stepped  onto  the 
veranda,  she  again  shouted:  "Roger!"  impatiently. 

Walter's  father  loomed  in  the  open  doorway,  a  de- 
lighted grin  on  his  face.  It  was  a  face  too  young  and 
candid,  somehow,  for  the  shock  of  iron-gray  hair  above 
it.  As  he  came  toward  her  with  outstretched  hands, 
Jane  was  most  forcibly  struck  by  his  eyes.  They  looked 
large  and  innocent,  with  something  strangely  vulnerable 
about  their  wide  blue  gaze,  the  blueness  emphasized  by 
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the  well-tanned  skin.  She  recalled  that  Walter  had 
spoken  of  him  as  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman. 

"Well,  here's  Jane!"  His  big  smooth  hands  enveloped 
hers,  and  she  felt  vitality  flow  from  him.  "I  see  now 
why  Wally  had  to  go  clear  to  New  York  to  find  him  a 
wife.  We  don't  grow  'em  that  pretty  around  here!  Come 
up  here,  boy,"  he  called  down  to  Walter,  "and  get  con- 
gratulated. Why  didn't  you  tell  me  they  were  here, 
Agnes?" 

"I  tried  to,"  Mrs.  Knowles  said  with  patient  good 
humor.  "I've  been  screaming  at  you  for  five  minutes. 
Can't  you  give  Walter  a  hand  with  those  bags?" 

The  house  had  been  built  in  the  nineties  by  Mrs. 
Knowles's  father,  and  it  bore  the  ineradicable  stamp  of 
bad  taste  peculiar  to  the  period.  Agnes  Knowles  had 
tried,  with  white  enamel  trim  and  pale  gray  walls,  to 
redeem  its  sins  of  commission,  but  the  sprawling  ugli- 
ness was  still  present  in  the  tall,  gaunt  windows,  the  ele- 
gant high  ceilings  dripping  with  chandeliers.  The  fur- 
nishing, too,  was  a  composite  of  the  new  with  leftovers 
that  dated  from  before  the  Civil  War  and  took  in  every 
aberration  of  fashion  between  then  and  now:  family 
portraits,  grown  dark  and  fusty  with  age,  were  inter- 
spersed with  prints  of  Corots  and  Cezannes;  a  glass- 
topped  coffee  table  squatted  before  the  pretentious  curli- 
cues of  a  Victorian  sofa;  in  a  corner  of  the  square  lower 
hall  a  bronze  Athena  stood,  decently  and  fully  draped, 
on  a  pedestal;  and  the  stairway  that  mounted  from  the 
hall  took  off  with  a  highly  embellished  newel,  as  with 
a  burst  of  trumpets.  Over  everything  hung  a  distinctive 
smell— the  mingled  odors  of  dried  spiced  rose-petals, 
fresh  bread,  and  floorwax. 
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In  an  upstairs  bedroom,  Mrs.  Knowles  waved  a  com- 
petent hand  toward  this  and  that,  as  she  pointed  out  the 
accommodations  to  Jane.  (Bureau  drawers  with  bundles 
of  sachet  tucked  into  the  corners,  towels  hung  with 
geometrical  precision  on  racks  in  the  bathroom.  Was 
everything  always  so  polished  and  tidy  and  right?) 

"This,"  she  was  saying,  "has  always  been  Walter's 
room.  I've  left  it  just  as  it  was— except  for  one  or  two 
little  touches  that  I  thought  you  might  enjoy,  my  dear. 
But  the  guns  and  all— of  course,  Walter  will  want  to  have 
them  in  his  own  house,  when  it's  ready."  They  both 
looked  at  the  gunrack  and  at  the  sword  that  hung  near  by 
on  a  blue  silk  cord.  "My  grandfather's,"  said  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "He  wore  it  as  a  major  in  the  Army  of  the 
Confederacy."  She  glanced  out  the  window  and  said,  as 
if  she  were  speaking  to  herself:  "From  here,  they  could 
hear  the  cannon  at  Pea  Ridge." 

Jane,  who  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  recall  ever 
having  heard  of  Pea  Ridge  before,  made  a  private  re- 
solve to  look  it  up.  Clearly  the  name  held  magic  for 
Mrs.  Knowles.  Merely  speaking  the  two  syllables  seemed 
to  cast  a  spell  of  association  about  her,  as  when  a 
Frenchman  said:  "The  Marne."  Did  they  win  or  lose, 
and  what  matter,  since  it  was  so  long  ago?  There  was 
the  sword,  however. 

Walter  came  in  with  the  bags.  "Good  to  be  home,"  he 
said  and  took  a  deep  breath  of  contentment.  "Back  in 
the  old  room—"  He  gave  Jane  a  quick  hug  as  he  crossed 
to  the  gunrack  and  took  down  a  rifle,  fingering  the 
breech,  caressing  the  polished  stock.  "Wonder  if  I  can 
still  shoot?" 

"I  hope  so,"  Mrs.  Knowles  said  briskly.  "Otherwise 
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your  father  will  probably  disown  you."  She  turned  to 
Jane  tactfully.  "Do  you  hunt,  my  dear?" 

Jane  shook  her  head.  "It's  just  one  of  a  lot  of  things 
I've  never  learned." 

"Oh,  you  will,"  Walter  promised.  "Ill  put  up  a  target 
for  you  to  bang  away  at.  There's  good  hunting  around 
here  in  fall  and  winter." 

Jane  said  she  would  enjoy  shooting  at  a  target,  with- 
out adding  that  she  knew  she  could  never  bring  herself 
to  kill  a  bird  or  an  animal.  Somehow,  she  felt  certain 
that  she  would  lose  face  with  Walter  and  his  mother  if 
she  confessed  to  such  a  weakness.  Mrs.  Knowles  ap- 
peared so  securely  in  possession  of  herself,  her  life,  her 
personality— and  even  Walter,  seen  for  the  first  time 
against  his  native  background,  seemed  to  have  taken  on 
such  added  stature  and  assurance,  that  she  wondered, 
for  an  instant  of  panic,  if  she  could  ever  break  into  the 
complacent  little  tribal  circle  and  become  part  of  it. 

Almost  as  if  she  had  read  the  thought,  Mrs.  Knowles 
threw  up  another  family  hurdle.  "Floyd  and  Willy  May 
are  coming  to  dinner,"  she  told  Walter.  And  to  Jane: 
"Willy  May  Skelton  is  Roger's  sister,  you  know." 

Walter  replaced  the  rifle.  "Our  first  night  home, 
Mother?  Couldn't  Jane  have  been  spared  that  till  to- 
morrow?" 

Mrs.  Knowles's  face  creased  in  an  imperturbable 
smile.  "Willy  May  would  have  been  hurt,"  she  said 
quietly.  "I  could  see  that.  And  anyway,  Jane  might  just 
as  well  meet  what  your  father  calls  the  Skelton  in  the 
family  closet,  now  as  later." 

Jane  had  begun  to  speculate  uneasily  about  what 
might  be  wrong  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skelton.  When  they 
were  alone,  she  asked  Walter,  and  he  said:  "Oh,  Aunt 
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Willy  May's  all  right.  A  little  wacky,  perhaps,  but  I  al- 
ways liked  her.  Floyd— maybe  you'd  better  form  your 
own  opinion  about  him.  He  sells  feed  for  a  wholesale 
house,  so  he's  away  more  than  half  the  time,  thank  God. 
I  always  wondered  how  Aunt  Willy  happened  to  marry 
him.  She  probably  didn't  know,  herself.  Floyd's  one  of 
those  characters  that  a  family  puts  up  with,  just  because 
they're  kinfolks." 

Jane  was  running  the  water  for  a  bath.  "Don't  tell  me 
any  more,"  she  called.  "Maybe  I'll  discover  some  ster- 
ling qualities  in  Uncle  Floyd." 

"That'll  take  some  doing,"  Walter  said  grimly. 

"I'm  not  listening,"  she  cried  over  the  roar  of  water. 
"I  won't  be  biased.  I  like  everybody  in  Sycamore,  even 
Uncle  Floyd." 

When  she  emerged,  wrapped  in  a  huge  towel,  her  face 
shining,  she  came  close  to  him  and  said  earnestly: 
"Walter,  they're  wonderful.  They  seem  so  happy,  and 
calm,  and  right.  Your  mother,  especially.  Isn't  she  re- 
markable? If  I  could  ever  learn  to  be  like  that— so 
poised,  taking  everything  in  her  stride—" 

Walter  hugged  her  to  him.  He  said:  "Ah,  you  haven't 
seen  anything  of  Mother  yet!  I  swear,  I've  never  known 
her  to  be  thrown  off  balance."  He  was,  however,  a  little 
troubled  by  Jane's  eagerness  to  embrace  every  aspect  of 
the  new  life  without  question.  Her  attitude  reminded 
him  uncomfortably  of  that  of  the  tourists  who  came  in 
summertime:  charmed,  effusive  in  the  beginning,  and 
then,  if  they  stayed  for  more  than  a  week,  becoming 
soured  and  angry  in  their  disenchantment.  She  was  not 
a  tourist.  She  would  be  here  forever.  Ought  he  to  warn 
her  against  being  so  easily  disarmed? 

While  he  was  in  the  shower,  feeling  tension  relax  un- 
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der  needles  of  tepid  water,  he  tried  to  see  his  parents 
and  his  home  through  Jane's  eyes,  and  this  filled  him 
with  tenderness  and  pity  for  her.  He  thought  of  her  life 
as  having  been  insubstantial  and  without  meaning,  since 
the  day  when  her  father  had  walked  out  the  door,  utter- 
ing words  of  finality  which  she  could  not  remember,  but 
still  resented.  "I  was  only  five,"  she  had  said.  "I  re- 
member him  standing  there,  talking  to  poor  Mother,  and 
I  knew  he  was  in  a  rage,  because  his  voice  got  deep  and 
husky  when  he  was  angry.  For  a  while  I  kept  telling 
myself  secretly  that  he  would  come  back.  I  even  prayed 
for  him  to  come  back,  at  night.  He  didn't,  though.  I'd 
rather  not  talk  about  it."  The  fact  that  Telemon  had 
signed  over  his  considerable  inheritance  to  his  wife  and 
child,  before  he  left  for  California,  apparently  had  done 
nothing  to  soften  Jane's  resentment  when  she'd  grown 
old  enough  to  know  of  it.  Except  for  the  one  occasion, 
she  had  never  spoken  of  her  father,  and  Walter  knew 
nothing  about  him,  beyond  the  barest  factual  outlines: 
he  was  an  engineer  and  he  came  of  a  New  England 
family. 

In  a  way,  he  thought,  toweling  himself  vigorously,  it 
was  just  as  well  that  Floyd  and  Willy  May  were  show- 
ing up  on  their  first  night  home.  Meeting  Floyd  might 
even  things  up,  in  a  measure,  for  Jane.  For  an  uneasy 
instant,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he'd  not  been  entirely 
frank  with  Jane.  What  if  he  had  told  her  of  the  time 
when  the  beautiful  family  cohesion  had  come  close  to 
splitting  down  the  middle— so  close  that  he  had  packed 
his  belongings  and  had  left  home  for  nearly  a  year,  be- 
cause the  sight  of  his  father  had  become  unendurable  to 
him?  Wouldn't  that  have  made  the  household  seem  less 
idyllic,  more  bearable  to  her?   (No,  he  reasoned  with 
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himself:  not  yet.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  Jane  to  hear 
that  story,  the  germ  of  which  lay  deep  in  the  past,  before 
his  own  birth.  She  would  have  to  know  both  his  parents, 
and  to  weigh  them  in  her  own  mind— the  strong,  wise, 
and  incorruptible  woman,  and  the  man  who  had  once 
shown  conclusively  that  he  stood  on  a  lower  level,  that 
he  could  be  shaken  and  defeated  by  his  own  weakness,— 
returning  however,  in  the  end,  bowing  before  her  abso- 
lution, grateful  for  her  indulgence  forever  afterward.) 
This,  Walter  reflected,  he  himself  had  come  to  under- 
stand only  after  his  furious  indignation  had  burned  it- 
self out.  Jane,  in  time,  would  be  able  to  see  it  in  the 
same  light.  He  never  doubted  that  his  feeling  for  her 
was  so  incandescent  that  everything  touching  either  of 
them  must  eventually  be  illumined  by  it. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  bathroom,  he  found  her 
stretched  luxuriously  on  the  bed,  smoking.  She  had  put 
on  a  white  chiffon  robe  so  transparent  that  the  erect 
points  of  her  breasts  showed  pink  through  it.  The  sight 
and  smell  of  her,  so  fresh  and  fragrant,  excited  him. 
He  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment,  meeting  her 
lazy  smile,  then  he  crossed  the  room  and  touched  her 
body.  "We  don't  need  to  go  down  right  away,"  he  said. 
His  voice  sounded  thick.  He  uncovered  one  of  her 
breasts  and  put  his  lips  to  it,  but  she  drew  away. 

"Walter— don't!"  She  uttered  the  protest  in  a  whis- 
per. "Somebody  might  hear  us." 

His  exaltation  died  suddenly.  "Why  are  you  so 
afraid?"  he  asked,  getting  up.  "What  are  you  scared 
of?" 

She  laughed  defensively.  "Why,  nothing.  Only—" 

He  began  to  dress,  but  she  noticed  that  his  mouth 
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looked  tight.  She  had  a  sense  of  inner  confusion,  as  if 
she  were  both  victor  and  vanquished.  She,  too,  had  been 
warm  with  desire,  so  why  had  she  rejected  him?  Was  it 
really  only  a  natural  reticence,  here  in  his  mother's 
house?  Or  was  she  enjoying  the  sweet  new  taste  of 
power— the  joy  of  being  able  to  grant  or  to  withhold, 
according  to  her  whim?  There  was  something  deeply 
unsatisfying  about  it,  even  so,  and  she  began  to  wish 
that  he  would  not  give  way  so  easily  before  her  capri- 
cious moods— even  that  he  would  take  her  by  force 
some  time.  He's  too  thoroughly  a  gentleman!  She  re- 
membered having  had  visions  of  being  violated  by  rough 
and  brutal  strangers,  when  she  was  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  it  disturbed  her  to  realize  now  that  these  daydreams 
had  been  wishes  rather  than  fears.  Perhaps  I'm  a 
tramp  by  nature,  she  thought.  Maybe  I'm  just  mas- 
querading as  a  Nice  Woman. 

She  jumped  up  and  began  wriggling  into  her  girdle. 
"Which  shall  I  wear,"  she  asked  briskly,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened— "the  blue  dress  or  the  gray?" 

Even  at  the  first  glance,  there  was  something  anoma- 
lous about  the  Skeltons.  Willy  May  looked  much  too 
big  for  her  husband,  yet  there  was  about  her  a  childlike 
quality— a  shy  artlessness  that  peered  from  behind  her 
wide  brown  eyes,  darting  out  of  hiding  now  and  then  to 
make  an  abrupt,  incomplete  overture  toward  friendship, 
then  scuttling  back  with  panic  haste  to  the  shelter  of 
silence.  Although  she  was  past  fifty,  as  tall  as  her 
brother,  and  large-boned,  she  moved  with  the  awkward 
angularity  of  a  little  girl.  Jane  felt,  when  she  saw  her 
sitting  with  her  big,  rough  hands  folded  in  her  lap, 
that  she  took  the  pose  consciously  because  as  a  child 
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she  probably  had  been  spanked  for  knocking  over  small 
tables  and  smashing  pieces  of  bric-a-brac.  Once  she  had 
been  accepted,  however,  as  a  strangely  overgrown  child, 
she  ceased  to  seem  funny.  It  was  so  evident  that  her 
innocence  had  betrayed  her  at  all  points,  as  a  child  is 
betraved.  When  she  emerged  from  her  habitual,  dreamy 
state  of  withdrawal,  she  wore  a  look  of  naive,  hurt  sur- 
prise, as  if  she  expected  life  to  knock  her  around,  but 
had  never  learned  the  nature  of  its  charge  against  her. 

Of  Floyd,  people  often  said:  "Willy  May  would  make 
two  of  him,"  and  came  close  to  the  truth.  Whoever  had 
created  him  had  practiced  a  mean  economy  in  the  use  of 
materials.  His  face,  his  body,  even  his  hair  had  a  sparse, 
thin,  eked-out  look,  and  he  gave  the  impression  of  being 
strung  on  wires.  He  moved  in  a  nervous,  jerky  manner, 
talking  incessantly  in  a  twanging  voice,  laughing  at  his 
own  jokes.  As  if  by  way  of  compensation,  he  decked  his 
meagerness  in  spectacular  clothing:  suits  of  pebbly 
weaves,  pale-tinted,  rakish  hats,  colored  shirts  worn  with 
strongly  contrasting  ties.  He  wore  a  lodge  emblem  in  his 
lapel,  and  his  sharp  little  hand  bore  the  weight  of  a 
large  seal  ring. 

When  she  saw  them  coming  in,  Jane  could  not  help 
thinking  of  her  mother,  of  how  shocked  and  scornful 
she  would  have  been,  at  the  sight  of  Willy  May  Skelton, 
in  a  frankly  homemade  dress  that  hung  in  shapeless 
folds  from  her  big  frame,  striding  through  that  roomful 
of  vestigial  remains,  her  hand  extended  timidly,  as  if  she 
were  uncertain  of  the  correct  procedure  (having  never 
before  been  faced  with  the  obligation  of  welcoming  a 
nephew's  bride,  and  from  New  York,  besides).  Jane 
could  almost  hear  her  mother:  What  charmingly  quaint 
people!  The  hell  with  it,  she  thought,  ashamed  to  have 
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seen  it,  even  for  a  split  second,  with  Mrs.  Telemon's 
eyes.  This  is  nice.  This  is  real.  I  like  Willy  May.  .  .  . 

She  moved  toward  Mrs.  Skelton  with  her  best  smile 
and  pressed  her  hand.  "It's  so  nice  to  meet  you,  Mrs. 
Skelton.  Walter  has  told  me  about  you—"  Actually 
he  had  never  mentioned  her  till  that  afternoon,  and  per- 
haps it  wasn't  the  right  formula,  anyway,  because  Willy 
May  seemed  so  flustered  by  the  unexpectedness  of  it 
that  she  could  only  flush  and  mumble  incoherent  words 
at  the  carpet.  Floyd,  though,  thrust  himself  between 
them,  flashing  teeth  that  showed  a  glint  of  gold,  im- 
prisoning Jane's  hand  in  both  his  own  and  holding  onto 
it  until  she  had  to  pull  free. 

"This  is  a  real  pleasure,  Ma'am,"  he  mewed,  pranc- 
ing in  his  shining  shoes.  "A  real  pleasure.  Walt—  I 
always  said  you  could  pick  'em.  Didn't  I  now?"  His 
eyes,  moist  and  lustrous,  made  Jane  wish  that  she  hadn't 
put  on  a  low-necked  dress.  He  was  impossible. 

"Never  been  in  New  York,"  he  proclaimed,  looking 
around  as  if  he  had  made  a  startling  revelation.  (That  so 
cosmopolitan  a  personage  never  had  sniffed  the  smoke  of 
Manhattan!)  "Reckon  it's  a  pretty  live  place,  from 
what  I've  heard!"  He  peered  at  Jane  with  an  air  of  com- 
plicity, and,  she  thought,  came  close  to  a  wink.  She 
turned  her  attention  pointedly  to  Willy  May. 

Mrs.  Knowles  announced  dinner,  and  Jane  found  her- 
self seated  between  her  father-in-law  and  Floyd  Skel- 
ton, with  Walter  and  Willy  May  across  from  her. 
Mr.  Knowles  ducked  his  head  and  asked  God  to 
make  them  truly  thankful,  after  which  they  shook  off 
the  momentary  embarrassment  of  divine  intrusion  and 
applied  themselves  to  feeding.  Mr.  Skelton  observed  gen- 
ially that  Agnes's  dinners  were  always  something  to  thank 
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God  for.  "If  my  wife  could  cook  the  way  yours  does/' 
he  said  to  Roger,  "I'd  get  me  a  job  that  didn't  take  me 
out  on  the  road." 

\Yillv  May  colored  painfully  and  looked  down  at  the 
cloth.  Mrs.  Knowles,  who  was  forking  fried  chicken  onto 
the  plates,  rode  him  down  smoothly  without  even  glanc- 
ing his  way.  "That's  nonsense/'  she  said.  "Willy  May  is 
one  of  the  best  cooks  in  town.  Everybody  knows  that." 

"When  she's  a  mind  to,"  Floyd  amended.  "Like  as 
not,  though,  come  dinnertime,  she's  out  grubbing  in  the 
garden." 

Jane  was  perplexed  by  this  discussion  of  Mrs.  Skel- 
ton  being  carried  on  as  if  Mrs.  Skelton  were  not  present. 
She  was  also  aware  of  Mr.  Skelton's  leg  brushing  against 
her  own,  and  she  moved  slightly  toward  Mr.  Knowles. 
From  across  the  table,  Walter  said:  "Wait  till  you  see 
Aunt  Willy's  garden.  Peonies  as  big  as  your  head.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Knowles  threw  his  sister  an  affectionate  glance. 
At  that  moment,  Jane  saw  a  clear  resemblance  between 
them— a  trace  of  the  same  childlike  quality  in  the  two 
faces.  "Willy  May,"  he  said,  "always  had  a  green  thumb. 
Even  when  she  was  a  little  girl." 

Willy  May  smiled  fleetingly  at  her  brother,  as  if  she 
set  a  high  value  on  his  praise.  Jane  felt  strongly  the  im- 
pulse to  be  her  friend,  to  be  kind  to  her  and  draw  her 
out  of  her  shell.  "I  want  so  much  to  have  a  garden," 
she  said  with  animation,  leaning  toward  her  across  the 
table.  "Heaps  of  flowers  all  round  our  house.  But  I  don't 
know  anything  about  them— only  in  florists'  shops.  Do 
you  suppose  you  could  teach  me?" 

For  the  first  time,  Willy  May  seemed  to  come  to  life. 
"Oh,  yes,"  she  cried.  "April—"  She  counted  time  off 
on  her  fingers,  then  she  said:   "Your  house  should  be 
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finished  by  September.  Time  to  set  out  bulbs— and 
I've  so  many  perennials  to  divide.  And  shrubs—" 

"Oh,  she's  always  got  time  to  fool  around  with  flow- 
ers/' Mr.  Skelton  broke  in,  as  if  he'd  been  outside  the 
stream  of  talk  for  as  long  as  he  could  bear.  Jane  won- 
dered if  he  always  avoided  addressing  his  wife  directly. 
"Flowers!"  he  said,  glossing  his  ill  will  thinly  with  a 
smile,  turning  to  Jane.  "Not  a  hobby  with  her.  They're 
an  obsession.  Watch  out  you  don't  go  batty  over  'em. 
Abnormal— gives  me  the  creeps.  And  what  good  are 
they?" 

"Well,  they're  so  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Skelton,  surpris- 
ingly. She  seemed  to  have  drawn  an  instant's  courage 
from  the  fact  that  Jane  had  taken  notice  of  her.  "Be- 
sides," she  rushed  on,  looking  a  little  frightened  by  her 
temerity,  "they  are  useful.  The  herbs,  anyway.  Me- 
dicinal—why, it's  amazing.  Lots  of  the  drugs  they  use 
in  prescriptions  grow  right  in  your  own  garden.  Digitalis, 
for  instance—" 

Mr.  Skelton  threw  back  his  head,  laughing  without 
mirth.  "I  suppose  if  I  was  dying,  you'd  run  right  out 
in  the  yard  and  fetch  me  a  shot  of  digitalis!" 

I'd  just  let  you  die,  Jane  thought  savagely.  Good  rid- 
dance. His  foot  was  once  more  edging  slyly  against  hers. 
Willy  May  crawled  back  into  her  shell,  and  Mrs. 
Knowles,  with  the  air  of  having  deliberately  given  Floyd 
Skelton  enough  rope  to  hang  himself,  now  took  matters 
back  into  her  own  hands. 

"Leaving  digitalis  out  of  it,"  she  said  firmly,  passing 
shortcake,  "I  wish  someone  would  start  drooling  over 
these  strawberries.  First  of  the  season." 

Walter  turned  to  his  aunt.  "Yours,  Aunt  Willy?" 
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She  bobbed  her  head  and  whispered  conspiratorially: 
'The  asparagus,  too." 

'They're  wonderful,"  Jane  said,  gazing  at  the  rich 
color  of  the  sliced  berries,  the  juice  running  voluptu- 
ously over  golden  rounds  of  biscuit.  She  thought  she 
had  never  tasted  such  fine  food,  and  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  two  women  at  the  table,  their  lives  cast  in  this 
remote  place,  possessed  the  keys  to  mysteries  and  skills 
completely  closed  to  herself.  What  had  she  been  learn- 
ing, all  her  life?  Elizabethan  poetry.  The  ablative  ab- 
solute. Plato.  Molicre.  .  .  .  She  felt  that  she  ought  to 
apologize,  especially  to  Walter.  But  I  will  learn,  she 
promised  herself.  Aloud,  she  said:  "Did  you  know  that 
Walter  took  me  to  see  where  our  house  is  to  be?" 

They  talked  of  the  house,  and  Walter  promised  to  get 
out  the  plans  after  dinner.  Jane  said,  "There's  a  white 
spotted  squirrel  living  there.  .  .  ." 

Floyd  Skelton  studied  his  polished  nails  as  if  there 
were  a  message  written  on  them,  and  said  apropos  of 
nothing:  "I  see  Fent  Sayre's  around  town  lately.  Given 
up  horse-trading  for  real  estate,  they  say.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Knowles  looked  down  the  table  at  her  husband. 
Her  mouth  was  firm,  but  there  was  the  merest  trace  of 
a  smile  at  one  corner.  No  one  made  any  comment  on 
Mr.  Skelton's  news,  but  Jane  was  sharply  aware  that 
everyone  at  the  table  had  been  shocked,  and  that  Floyd 
Skelton  had  shaped  the  moment,  in  advance,  out  of  the 
sludge  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  for  his  amusement. 
Roger  Knowles,  his  glance  falling  before  the  onslaught 
of  his  wife's  eyes,  laid  aside  his  napkin  and  said:  "Why 
don't  we  take  our  coffee  into  the  other  room,  where  we 
can  be  comfortable?" 
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The  tulips,  with  sad,  bowed  heads,  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  table.  A  narrow,  tight-faced  woman  emerged 
from  the  kitchen  and  began  clearing  off,  while  Mrs. 
Knowles  led  the  way  to  the  living-room,  carrying  a  silver 
coffee-urn  in  one  hand  and  her  cup  in  the  other.  Mr. 
Knowles  passed  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

"You  do  all  right  by  yourself,  Roger  my  boy,"  Skel- 
ton  piped,  inspecting  his  cigar  as  if  it  bore  a  price  tag. 

"I  do  all  right  by  you,  too,  Floyd."  Mr.  Knowles 
smiled,  but  contrived  to  keep  a  distance  between  them. 
Jane  had  helped  herself  to  the  cigarettes  when  they  were 
passed,  and  now  she  noticed  that  her  mother-in-law,  with 
a  slight  gesture,  indicated  that  she  would  have  one,  too, 
though  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Knowles  hadn't  intended 
to  offer  her  the  box. 

Roger  Knowles  smoked  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
then  got  up  abruptly  and  began  pacing  off  one  side  of 
the  room,  taking  deep  pulls  at  his  cigar.  "Do  sit  down, 
Roger,"  his  wife  said  with  her  indulgent  smile.  "You're 
like  a  caged  lion." 

He  did  not  hear  her.  His  deafness  seemed  to  be  an 
intermittent  thing.  Jane  had  noticed,  at  table,  that  Mrs. 
Knowles  never  raised  her  voice,  which  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  him  off  from  parts  of  the  conversation.  Now  she 
turned  to  Walter,  who  was  beside  her  on  the  Victorian 
sofa,  and  went  on  questioning  him  about  his  life  in  New 
York,  his  work,  in  a  low  voice.  They  were  intelligent, 
pointed  questions,  and  her  face  was  attentive,  absorbed, 
as  if  she  felt  a  need  to  pry  out  of  him  every  detail  and 
implication  of  the  absent  years,  so  she  could  piece  it 
all  together  in  her  ordered  mind.  Mr.  Knowles,  pacing 
up  and  down,  cocked  his  head  toward  them  now  and 
again,  but  obviously  failed  to  catch  more  than  an  occa- 
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sional  word.  She  said:  "And  your  writing?  Have  you 
been  doing  anything  with  it?"  And  Walter  said:  No,  what 
with  knocking  out  the  stuff  the  agency  paid  him  for,  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  Jane,  so  she  didn't  slip  out  of  his 
clutches.  .  .  .  "Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Knowles,  lifting 
her  breast  with  its  golden  locket,  "now  that  you're  back 
in  civilization—" 

Mr.  Knowles  apparently  gave  up  trying  to  trace  the 
line  of  their  talk,  because  he  stopped  abruptly  in  front 
of  Jane's  chair  and  said:  "You  haven't  seen  the  back  of 
the  place  yet.  It's  quite  a  sight,  with  the  bulbs  up.  Let's 
step  out  and  see  it  before  the  sun  goes  down."  He  threw 
open  one  of  the  glass  doors  at  the  back  of  the  living- 
room. 

"His  right  ear  is  the  bad  one,"  Mrs.  Knowles  called 
after  Jane,  and  went  on  talking  to  Walter,  smoothly  ig- 
noring the  presence  of  Floyd  Skelton  (who  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  straight  chair,  snapping  his  glance 
alertly  from  one  speaker  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  watch- 
ing a  tennis  match)  and  Willy  May,  her  large  body  inert, 
her  leaf-brown  eyes  looking  inward,  removed  from  them 
all.  Walter  appeared  so  deeply  engrossed  in  the  report 
he  was  giving  his  mother— inclining  toward  her,  with 
his  hands  clasped  over  one  knee,  his  face  vivid  and 
earnest,  as  if  there  were  a  significance  about  this  which 
might  escape  the  casual  onlooker— that  he  didn't  even 
notice  Jane  going  out.  As  she  passed  through  the  door, 
Mr.  Skelton  cried  gaily:  "Look  at  that!  Roger  always 
did  have  a  way  with  the  ladies.  .  .  ." 

Outside,  a  flagstone  terrace  spread  in  an  arc,  furred 
at  its  edge  with  the  frost-blue  foliage  of  dianthus.  A 
smooth  slope  of  turf  dropped  away  from  it,  hemmed 
in  on  its  three  sides  by  a  dense  wall  of  shrubbery  and 
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by  crowds  of  daffodils  and  tulips.  In  the  failing  light,  a 
grouping  of  white  tulips  stood  out  distinct  from  the  rest, 
tall  and  cool  and  oddly  luminous.  How  peaceful  it  was, 
Jane  said.  She  would  like  to  follow  the  shallow  flagstone 
steps  that  descended  the  slope.  "But  I  do  feel  inferior." 
She  laughed,  sweeping  the  flowers  into  a  small  gesture 
of  her  hand.  "I  don't  even  know  the  names  of  most  of 
them— to  say  nothing  of  their  care  and  feeding."  Her 
heels  tapped  the  stones  unevenly  and  sounded  loud 
against  the  pervading  quiet.  Their  voices,  too,  had  a 
strange,  lost  quality,  lacking  resonance,  seeming  to  soak 
into  the  stillness  and  to  vanish  instantly. 

"Willy  May  will  help  you,"  Roger  said,  and  added: 
"It  will  do  her  good  to  feel  that  she's  needed.  People 
have  to  feed  needed.  Have  you  noticed  that?"  He  looked 
at  Jane  and  she  wondered  if  his  expression  of  quizzical 
amusement  were  habitual. 

"I  never  thought  of  it  that  way,"  she  confessed. 
"Really,  Mr.  Knowles,  I'm  a  frivolous  kind  of  person. 
I  don't  dig  into  things.  I  just  want  to  be  happy  and 
have  happy  people  around  me.  That's  shallow,  isn't  it?" 

Innocence  is  a  dangerous  thing,  he  was  thinking: 
sleeping  princess.  But  all  those  brambles  to  be  cut 
through!  Worth  it,  perhaps?  Yd  not  know.  .  .  .  You 
could  paint  the  dark-lashed  gray  eyes,  he  thought,  pos- 
sibly even  the  softness  of  the  black  hair,  but  that  pale 
translucence  of  her  skin  would  surely  elude  you. 

She  saw  the  lines  deepen  beside  his  eyes.  Was  he 
amused  by  her  young  eagerness  to  explain  herself  to  who- 
ever would  listen?  Perhaps  she'd  sounded  silly,  preten- 
tious? 

"No-o,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were  turning  happiness  round 
and  round,  considering  it.   "No,  I  think  you're  right. 
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Leave  digging  to  the  old.  Even  then  it's  not  always—" 
He  stooped  to  pinch  the  head  from  a  faded  daffodil 
and  stood  up  with  the  wilted  flower  cupped  in  his  hand. 
'This  is  a  good  place  to  be  happy  in,"  he  said.  "A  full 
life.  Good  to  be  close  to  the  roots  of  things." 

"But  not  to  dig,"  Jane  murmured  parenthetically. 

He  didn't  hear,  or  chose  to  ignore  it.  He  had  dropped 
into  a  mood  of  reminiscence,  as  if  the  lightly  moving 
air  carried  seeds  of  nostalgia  in  the  same  way  that  it 
scattered  dogwood  petals  on  the  flower  beds.  Jane,  too, 
recalled  the  squirrel  vanishing  among  convoluted  black 
branches,  shaking  its  white  plume  at  her  for  an  instant, 
and  then  eluding  her,  plunging  into  unfathomable  depths 
of  wild  white  blossoms,  where  she  could  not  follow. 

Roger  was  saying:  "It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  ima- 
gine what  it's  like— to  be  born  and  live  out  your  whole 
life  in  this  small  space.  Narrow,  it  must  seem.  .  .  ." 
He  appeared  to  brood  on  this  for  a  while,  then  he  said: 
"My  father  was  a  blacksmith.  His  forge  is  still  there 
—not  used  now— though  he  has  been  dead  for  more 
than  forty  years.  And  my  mother  still  lives  in  the  cot- 
tage next  to  the  smithy,  not  five  miles  from  the  place 
where  she  was  born.  She's  eighty  now."  He  gave  Jane 
his  gentle  smile,  as  if  he  had  gradually  returned  to 
awareness  of  her.  "Walter,"  he  said,  "must  take  you  to 
see  her  tomorrow.  You  will  like  her.  The  cottage—" 
he  shook  his  head.  "We  used  to  try  to  talk  her  into 
setting  up  in  a  better  place,  but  she'd  have  none  of  it. 
She  always  said:  'No,  here  is  where  I've  lived  fer  sixty 
years,  and  where  I  birthed  two  younguns,  and  where 
Grover  Knowles  died,  and  it's  where  J  aim  to  die, 
too. 

Jane  felt  touched,  expectant.  What  was  it  Walter  had 
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said  about  his  grandmother's  house?  The  last  strong- 
hold against  Progress.  Something  like  that.  She  tried  to 
visualize  it  in  anticipation.  Beside  her,  Roger  saw  it 
with  the  intimate  detail  of  long  knowledge:  the  wander- 
ing, haphazard  lane  that  led  nowhere  but  simply  drib- 
bled away  into  woods  at  the  far  end— and  the  bluff 
leaning  over  it,  dropping  on  it  in  summer  the  green, 
serpentine  tendrils  of  trumpet  vine  and  honeysuckle,  in 
winter  huge  stalactites  of  ice.  The  old  cottages— five  or 
six  of  them— were  scattered  unevenly  along  the  one  side 
of  the  lane,  facing  only  the  impregnable  wall  and  the 
topless  mountain.  In  all  of  them,  the  doors  opened 
directly  onto  the  lane,  and  behind  one  of  the  doors  sat 
his  mother  smoking  her  pipe,  as  patient  and  inexorable 
as  God.  He  played  with  the  idea,  as  he  had  often  before 
now,  that  there  was  one  circumscribed  bit  of  earth  al- 
lotted to  each  man  as  his  center  of  destiny,  a  focal  point 
that  he  must  return  to,  again  and  again,  because  he  was 
irrevocably  bound  to  it.  The  notion  smelt  strongly  of 
mysticism  and  he  would  not  have  owned  up  to  it,  but 
he  had  a  secret  conviction  that  Beetree  Lane,  with  its 
doors,  was  his  center. 

He  drew  in  a  long  breath.  'Took/'  he  said,  tracing 
with  his  forefinger  a  fold  of  land  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, "how  the  shadows  turn  deep  purple  in  the 
hollows."  He  laughed  softly.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
"when  I  was  very  young,  I  used  to  think  I  wanted  to 
be  an  artist.  You'd  never  have  suspected  that  now,  would 
you?" 

"Well— perhaps  not."  Jane  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

"And  here  I  am,"  he  went  on,  chuckling.  "Mayor- 
president  of  the  local  Rotary  and  God  knows  what  else! 
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Why,  my  hands  used  to  itch  to  get  hold  of  a  brush, 
put  things  down  in  color—" 

"Why  don't  you  try  painting  now?"  asked  Jane,  who 
had  a  pious  faith  in  the  value  of  creative  expression. 

He  shook  his  head.  'Too  late.  It  was  just  a  kid's 
whim.  Hunting,  fishing,  riding— my  leisure  time's  well 
filled.  Nothing  aesthetic  in  my  make-up,  I'm  afraid, 
Jane.  .  .  ."  They  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  Lights  were  burning  in  the  living-room  now, 
and,  while  they  watched  from  below,  Mrs.  Knowles  and 
Walter  came  through  the  door  onto  the  terrace.  Jane 
heard  Walter's  voice  falling  clearly  through  the  hushed 
air:  "— warm  as  a  summer  night— good  to  be  home—" 

Mr.  Knowles  stood  looking  up  at  them  for  an  in- 
stant, then,  as  if  he'd  been  reminded  of  something  he 
had  meant  to  say,  he  turned  back  to  the  garden. 
"Agnes"  he  said  in  a  low,  hurried  voice.  "It's  Agnes  who 
created  this  home.  You  will  see  what  I  mean  when  you 
know  her  better."  He  stood  for  a  moment  running  his 
hand  through  his  heavy  gray  hair,  and  Jane  was  surprised 
by  the  sudden  urgency  of  his  manner,  as  if  he  had  all  at 
once  brought  himself  to  his  real  purpose  in  bringing  her 
out  here.  "Always  remember,"  he  said  then,  abruptly, 
"a  woman  can  make  or  break  her  husband.  It's  all  up 
to  her."  He  put  a  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder  and  turned 
her  so  that  he  could  look  straight  down  into  her  face. 
"Be  happy,  you  and  Walter,"  he  said,  and  Jane  was 
baffled,  more  by  the  fleeting  look  of  pain  that  crossed  his 
face  than  by  what  he  had  said.  He  let  her  go,  and  they 
started  back  up  the  steps. 
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in  spite  of  the  graciousness  of  the  April  morning,  Dory 
Byrne  was  in  a  black  mood.  She  had  got  up  at  the  usual 
hour  of  five,  had  cooked  breakfast  for  herself  and  her 
husband,  washed  up,  and  done  the  chores— but  all 
with  a  sour  taste  in  her  mouth,  a  taste  left  over  from  the 
night  before.  Now,  as  Asa  came  stamping  in  from  the 
pasture,  she  ordered  him  to  remove  his  dirty  old  boots 
before  he  dast  set  foot  on  the  freshly  scrubbed  linoleum 
of  the  sitting-room.  Mutely  subservient,  he  leaned  his 
gangling  body  against  the  screen  door  of  the  porch, 
pulled  off  the  muddy  boots,  and  entered  the  house  in 
his  bare  feet.  His  face,  fashioned  by  nature  in  a  mold 
of  mild,  bewildered  dullness,  looked  somewhat  bloated, 
and  his  eyes  were  red-rimmed  and  swollen.  Along  one 
sharp  cheekbone  lay  a  new  cut  with  a  dark  bruise  around 
it.  He  shambled  through  the  front  room  and  across 
the  kitchen  to  the  vine-closed  entry  beyond  it,  and 
Dory  could  hear  him  dipping  up  a  gourdful  of  spring 
water  from  the  bucket. 

"You'd  done  better,"  she  called  after  him  harshly,  "did 
you  drink  water  last  night,  instead  o'  that  Gaskins  liq- 
uor. I  seen  you  make  a  damn  fool  of  yourself  plenty  o' 
times,  but  that  there  was  the  sorriest  yit.  I  was  shamed, 
before  all  them  folks.  .  .  ." 
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He  returned  to  the  room,  wiping  his  mouth  on  the 
back  of  his  hand.  His  overalls  were  clean,  faded  from 
many  washings,  and  neatly  patched  in  a  number  of 
places.  Dory  was  a  relentless  housekeeper,  a  maker  and 
mender,  a  scrubber  and  a  scourer,  but  she  was  silent 
and  filled  with  a  deep  resentment,  whatever  labor  she 
was  about.  He,  too,  had  few  words,  but  he  fumbled  now 
for  words  with  which  to  pacify  her. 

"Why,  hit  wa'n't  nothin',  Dory"— his  voice  a  high, 
gentle  whine.  ' 'Reckon  I  did  have  one  too  many. 
Wouldn't  got  in  that  argyment  with  Clem  Gaskins— 
don't  rightly  know  whut  it  was  about—" 

"Fine  carryin'  on."  She  took  paper  and  tobacco  from 
a  box  which  had  a  picture  of  buildings  on  its  lid,  and 
the  words  "World's  Columbian  Exposition"  in  fancy 
letters  (she  had  got  the  box  at  an  auction  in  the  Court- 
house Square,  many  years  before,  and  she  prized  it  al- 
most as  highly  as  she  did  the  bright  orange  pottery  dog 
that  sat  on  the  front  porch,  a  gift  from  her  daughter, 
Clytie,  last  Christmas).  Having  rolled  a  cigarette,  she 
sat  down  heavily  in  the  rocker  across  from  the  black 
body  of  the  wood-stove,  and  rocked  back  and  forth  with 
a  vindictive  air,  paying  no  further  heed  to  her  husband. 

Asa,  with  a  flash  of  perception,  glanced  sidewise  at 
her  and  said:  "Seems  like  they  mighta  asked  you  to 
play  yer  fiddle  last  night,  when  they  got  to  dancin'." 

Anger  brightened  Mrs.  Byrne's  black  eyes.  "They 
could  see  I  brung  it  with  me,"  she  said,  looking  toward 
the  ancient  violin-case  on  top  of  the  melodeon.  "Nary 
a  word  about  would  I  fiddle  fer  'em!  And  Clem  Gaskins 
— screekin'  away  on  them  strings  like  an  old  tomcat, 
fit  to  split  yer  ears.  Why,  I  could  play  Devil's  Dream 
bctter'n  that,  'fore  I  was  ten  years  old!" 
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'That's  whut  I  done  told  him/'  Asa  chimed  in,  tri- 
umphant and  full  of  guile.  "Danged  if  that  ain't  how 
the  ruckus  all  started/' 

Dory  pierced  him  with  a  skeptical  eye.  "Yo're  Tyin'," 
she  said,  but  she  was  somewhat  mollified,  and  they  both 
sat  silent  for  a  while,  ears  cocked  for  the  sound  of  the 
mailman's  Ford.  Both  thought  (what  neither  ever  said) 
that,  with  Clytie  gone,  life  had  become  a  flat,  flavorless 
dish.  To  each  of  them,  the  late-morning  mail  had  become 
the  high  point  of  every  day— a  pinnacle  of  hope  toward 
which  they  climbed,  from  dawn  till  eleven.  If,  miracu- 
lously, it  brought  a  letter  from  Clytie,  they  could  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  of  several  days  following, 
picking  it  apart,  word  by  word— Dory  obliged  to  read 
it  aloud,  at  intervals,  till  Asa's  slow  mind  had  absorbed 
every  sentence,  and  till  Dory  herself  knew  it  all  by  heart 
and  had  extracted  the  essential  truth  that  lay  buried  in- 
side the  written  words,  so  round  and  neat  and  deceptive 
on  the  cheap  ruled  paper. 

'There  he  comes,"  she  said,  and  made  for  the  door. 

Asa  followed  her  onto  the  front  porch  where  the  or- 
ange dog  squatted  in  a  small  forest  of  begonias  growing 
from  coffee  tins.  He  watched  her  purposeful  progress 
down  the  walk,  heard  her  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
Joe  Tillotson  before  he  pulled  away  with  his  Ford,  saw 
her  flip  down  the  flag  on  the  mailbox  and  reach  into 
its  tin  mouth,  and  he  knew  then  that  there  was  no 
letter.  He  knew  by  the  slump  of  her  shoulders,  and 
by  something  slowed-down,  defeated,  in  the  whole 
rhythm  of  her,  as  she  latched  the  gate  and  started  back 
up  the  path.  Even  so,  he  sang  out  as  he  always 
did: 

"Got    a    letter?"    They    both    understood    what    he 
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meant,  since  there  was  never  a  letter  from  anyone  but 
Clytie,  and,  if  there  had  been,  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered. 

"Just  the  paper,"  she  said  grimly,  running  an  apa- 
thetic eye  over  the  Democrat's  headings  as  she  mounted 
the  two  front  steps.  "She  never  writes  only  when  she 
needs  money,"  she  added,  casting  a  thin  veil  of  cyni- 
cism over  her  despair. 

"Well,  what's  the  news?"  Asa  trailed  her  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, hopeless  too  now,  not  caring. 

She  put  on  her  glasses  and  wilted  down  into  the 
rocker  with  the  paper  in  her  lap.  'There  was  a  time," 
she  said  bitterly,  "when  we  used  to  git  our  name  in  the 
paper  every  week,  regular  as  clockwork.  That  was  when 
she  .  .  .  Now  I  don't  know  why  we  waste  our  money 
on  the  damn  thing."  Her  hard  eyes  moved  left  to  right, 
left  to  right.  She  said,  after  a  moment:  "Walter  Knowles 
done  got  himself  married  to  some  fine-haired  lady  from 
New  York  and  come  back  here  to  live.  Buildin'  him  a 
new  house."  She  uttered  the  words  with  a  deep-felt 
malevolence  that  made  Asa  stare  at  her  curiously. 

"Guess  that  sticks  in  yore  craw,"  he  said  with  a  fool- 
ish laugh. 

"Shut  up,"  she  said.  "Shut  up,  you  danged  old  crow. 
I  knew  all  along  she  was  makin'  a  mistake.  J  knew  he'd 
come  back.  But  she  wouldn't  listen.  Had  to  have  her 
own  way,  and  look  what  it  got  her." 

Asa,  sensing  approaching  storm,  trudged  quietly  out 
of  the  house,  put  on  his  boots,  and  vanished.  Escape 
was  futile,  however,  because,  after  staring  bleakly  into 
the  dead  face  of  the  past  for  some  time,  Dory  got  up, 
put  the  paper  aside,  and  tramped  down  to  the  pasture 
where  he  was.  As  she  opened  the  gate,   she   stopped 
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short  in  her  tracks,  gazing  ominously  at  what  she  saw: 
Asa,  at  the  far  end  of  the  fenced  lot,  stroking  a  tall, 
spavined  chestnut  gelding  which  she  had  never  before 
set  eyes  on.  She  encompassed  the  rest  of  the  pasture 
lot  in  a  swift  glance,  saw  only  the  Guernsey  with  her 
new  calf,  and  she  closed  the  gate  behind  her  and 
marched  on  her  husband  with  the  resolute  directness  of 
an  invading  army. 

"Where's  the  mule?"  she  shouted  at  him,  advancing 
all  the  while.  "Where'd  that  come  from?  That  there 
ain't  no  work  horse.  Ah— you  done  traded  the  mule  fer 
— "  As  if  no  words  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  her  outraged  heart,  she  scrabbled  along  the 
ground,  picking  up  rocks,  and  she  began  heaving  them 
at  the  horse,  behind  which  Asa  was  trying  to  shield  him- 
self from  her  shattering,  oncoming  fury. 

Mrs.  Cricket  Gowdy,  hearing  hoofbeats,  moved  from 
the  stove,  where  she  had  been  frying  mush  with  strips 
of  fat  meat,  to  the  open  door.  There  she  stood,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  watching  what  was  scarcely  a 
road  at  all,  but  only  grooves  worn  in  the  clay  soil  by 
the  wheels  of  the  rural  mail-carrier's  Ford.  A  red  hen 
met  her  on  the  threshold  and  marched  past  her  into  the 
kitchen  with  a  proprietary  air,  softly  clucking.  One  of 
the  half-grown  children  made  a  listless  gesture  toward 
shooing  her  out. 

"Git!"  the  girl  cried,  flapping  over  the  hen  a  long, 
colorless  rag.  "You  git  out,"  she  said,  but  there  was  no 
force  behind  the  command.  They  had  all  long  since 
abandoned  the  struggle  with  the  hens,  and  the  hens  knew 
it,  bearing  their  arrogance  in  and  out  of  the  house  as 
they  chose. 
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Mrs.  Gowdy  turned  her  head  slightly  without  taking 
her  eyes  off  the  road.  "Hesh  up,"  she  said.  When  the 
horse  and  rider  came  into  view,  rounding  the  clump  of 
cedars  that  hid  the  bend  of  the  road,  she  saw  that  it 
was  her  eldest  son,  as  she  had  known  it  would  be.  Her 
eyes  (still  dark  and  beautiful,  still  luminous,  like  lamps 
left  burning  amid  the  ruin  of  her  face)  never  moved 
from  him  as  he  rode  toward  her.  She  seemed  to 
be  taking  careful  note  of  each  emergent  detail,  as  if  she 
expected  to  gain  a  fore-knowledge  of  what  news  he 
brought— or  hope,  perhaps,  beyond  the  material  evidence 
of  the  loaded  gunny  sack  that  was  slung  across  the  saddle- 
horn.  Seeing  first  only  the  figure,  tall  and  careless, 
with  the  broad-brimmed  black  hat  pulled  low,  she  grad- 
ually saw  his  face,  and  the  unsmiling  mouth  and  hard 
eyes,  and  she  was  shaken  by  a  tremor  of  fear  and  of  joy- 
astonished  still,  though  he  was  nearly  thirty,  that  this  one, 
so  proudly  and  cruelly  different  from  the  doltish  brood 
in  the  kitchen,  should  have  been  wrenched,  like  them, 
from  her  own  body.  She  tucked  a  straying  lock  of  hair 
into  the  bun  at  the  back  of  her  neck  and  went  out  to 
meet  him,  walking  on  her  scarred  bare  feet  with  an  air 
of  humble  rejoicing,  as  if  both  lover  and  master  had  re- 
turned. 

"You  ain't  been  home  in  a  mighty  long  time,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  carefully  voided  of  emotion,  as  if  to  make 
it  clear  that  she  voiced  no  complaint— but,  as  she 
spoke,  she  kept  her  hungry  eyes  upon  his  face,  unwav- 
ering. 

'That's  a  fact,"  he  said,  scarcely  glancing  at  her  as 
he  lifted  down  the  gunny  sack.  "I  fetched  you  some 
stuff  from  town.  Sugar.  Coffee.  Snuff." 

"Must  been  a  month  or  better,"  she  said  with  timid 
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persistence.  "Reckon  you  been  workin'— ?"  It  was  only 
half  question,  half  meek  surmise. 

"Reckon  so."  He  tumbled  the  gunny  sack  onto  the 
broken  boards  of  the  low,  unrailed  porch,  and  took  out 
a  ten-pound  bag  of  sugar,  several  tins  of  coffee,  a  sack 
of  chicken-feed.  "I  done  bought  you  a  dress,  too,"  he 
said,  and  he  tossed  her  a  package  wrapped  in  cheap 
green  paper.  "You  ain't  got  nothin'  but  rags." 

Her  eyes  lighted,  and  her  fingers  fumbled  nervously 
with  paper  and  string,  till  she  had  brought  forth  the 
cotton  print  with  its  vivid  pink  flowers.  "I  kin  wear  it 
to  the  meetin',"  she  said.  "They  been  holdin'  a  re- 
vival up  to  Bushy  Knob."  She  spread  it  out  and  held 
it  against  her  shrunken  body,  the  pink  roses  cascading 
down  across  the  drabness  of  her,  making  a  deeper  trag- 
edy of  her  brown  and  time-dulled  face.  "I'm  proud  to 
have  it,"  she  said.  "Must  have  cost  you  plenty,  Fent." 

"Two  bucks,"  he  said. 

She  touched  its  folds  with  a  deep  reverence,  shaking 
her  head.  "Didn't  you  bring  them  nothin?"  she  asked 
then,  timorously,  jerking  her  head  toward  the  open  door, 
beyond  which  the  older  girls  were  moving  apathetically 
about  the  large  wooden  table,  not  glancing  toward  the 
porch  except  in  sly  and  sidelong  peeps. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Let  'em  root  for  theirselves." 

He  strode  through  the  door,  his  high-heeled  boots 
squeaking.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  kitchen, 
only  the  youngest— a  boy  of  nine  or  so— spoke  to  him. 
He  said:  "Hi,  Fenton." 

"I  ain't  had  no  breakfast,"  Fenton  said,  sitting  down 
beside  the  scarred  table.  His  mother  had  come  in  behind 
him,  laden  with  packages.  A  pale,  sullen-looking  girl  in 
her  early  twenties  appeared  in  the  door  that  led  into 
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one  of  the  other  two  rooms,  suckling  a  young  baby 
wrapped  in  a  soiled  cotton  blanket.  Fenton  stared  at 
her,  hostile  and  surprised,  and  she  looked  away. 

"What  in  hell's  she  doin'  here?"  he  asked  his  mother, 
as  if  the  girl  were  deaf  and  incapable  of  answering  for 
herself. 

Mrs.  Gowdy  moved  nervously  to  the  stove  and  fed  it 
a  couple  of  sticks  of  wood.  "Anse  done  walked 
out  on  her,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder.  "A  week,  ten 
days  back.  Right  after  the  baby  come.  There  wa'n't  no 
place  else  fer  her  to  go."  She  spooned  up  an  enormous 
helping  of  mush  and  pork,  and  set  it  in  front  of  him, 
and  she  poured  coffee.  No  one  else  made  a  move  to  sit 
down. 

"Home  to  roost,"  he  said  bleakly,  looking  around  at 
the  shut  and  secret  faces  of  his  half-brothers  and  sis- 
ters. "More  mouths  to  feed.  Fetchin'  their  younguns 
home  too,  now." 

"The  little  baby  don't  eat  nothing"  said  the  girl  in 
the  doorway,  bitterly. 

Fenton  pitched  into  his  breakfast,  no  longer  looking 
at  her.  "Ain't  you  got  any  eggs?"  he  asked. 

"Sally  Sue  just  gone  out  to  gather  'em.  Them  hens 
lays  in  the  most  outlandish  places.  .  .  ."  She  refilled  his 
coffee  cup,  dropping  her  solicitude  about  him  like  a 
shabby  cloak,  not  good  enough  for  him.  "What's  the 
news  in  town,  Fent?"  she  asked,  bravely  attempting  to 
bring  a  note  of  the  commonplace  into  the  charged  at- 
mosphere of  the  house.  "None  of  us  ain't  been  in  in  a 
dog's  age." 

He  began  rolling  a  cigarette  without  haste.  All  his 
movements  were  deliberate,  as  if  he  had  calculated  in 
advance  exactly  how  much  energy  need  be  expended  on 
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each  of  them.  "Wally  Knowles  got  him  a  wife  up  North/' 
he  said  indifferently.  "Come  home  the  other  day  and 
aims  to  build  him  a  house  out  Oldtown  way.  They  say 
the  old  man's  turning  the  newspaper  over  to  him." 

Mrs.  Gowdy  perched  herself  with  a  tentative  air  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair,  removed  slightly  from  the  table. 
"Roger  Knowles  done  all  right  by  hisself,"  she  said, 
gazing  off  into  space. 

Fen  ton  said:  "I  hate  the  whole  God-damned  passel  of 
'em." 

Mrs.  Gowdy  said  in  meek  reproof:  "You  hadn't  ought 
to  talk  thataway,  Fent.  It's  purely  sinful,  takin'  the  Lord's 
name  in  vain." 

"The  Lord  ain't  never  done  nothin'  for  me"  He 
threw  her  a  sharp  glance.  "You  got  religion  again?" 

"I  been  saved."  Mrs.  Gowdy  enunciated  this  with  a 
humble  pride,  and  light  came  into  her  face  as  she  spoke. 
"Oh,  Fent,"  she  said,  her  whole  body  yearning  toward 
him,  "why'n't  you  stay  home  this  time  and  go  to  the 
meetin'  at  Bushy  Knob  this  evenin'?  You  never  did 
listen  to  sech  preachin',  Fent.  Folks  jest  goes  plumb 
crazy,  once  this  here  Brother  Ogleby  gits  warmed  up. 
And  the  singin',  Fent— the  singin'  is  jest  beautiful.  It 
does  your  heart  good  to  hear  it.  .  .  ." 

He  sat  staring  at  her  darkly,  with  the  limp  cigarette 
stuck  to  his  lower  lip. 

"I  wisht,"  she  went  on,  made  bold  by  his  silence,  "I 
wisht  you  could  find  God,  Fent.  Then  you'd  know  peace, 
and  you'd  be  done  with  all  this  rangin'  around,  drinkin' 
and  fightin'  and  runnin'  with  loose  women.  I  been  prayin' 
day  and  night,  lately,  that  you'd  see  God's  truth  and 
git  saved." 

He  abruptly  got  up  from  the  table,  pushing  back  his 
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chair  so  roughly  that  it  fell  over  and  made  a  clatter  on 
the  bare  boards.  "Jesus  Christ/'  he  said,  picking  up  his 
hat  but  leaving  the  overturned  chair  where  it  had  fallen. 
"That's  enough.  I'll  be  goin'." 

From  the  doorway  her  voice  pursued  him  across  the 
yard,  urgent,  imploring:  'Tent!  Wait'll  I  fry  you  up 
some  eggs,  Fent— "  But  he  untied  his  horse  without 
looking  again  toward  the  house  with  its  festering  life 
that  he  knew  too  well:  the  lean  spotted  hounds  beside 
the  door,  the  ubiquitous  chickens,  and  all  the  attendant 
parasites  that  dwelt  with  them,  and  with  the  human 
creatures  that  brawled,  close-packed,  beneath  the  rotting 
shingles  of  that  roof.  As  he  passed  the  rudely  fenced 
corner  of  the  pasture  where  four  pairs  of  crossed  boards 
marked  the  graves  of  his  stepfather  and  of  three  chil- 
dren who  had  died  early,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  have  been  better  all  round  if  the  entire  human 
content  of  the  cabin  were  likewise  here,  their  conflicts 
and  their  demands  silenced.  All  but  her,  he  thought,  and, 
turning  in  the  saddle,  he  saw  her  still  standing  on  the 
trampled  earth  before  the  house.  He  raised  his  right  arm 
high  and  waved  to  her.  Before  he  rounded  the  turn 
where  the  cedars  stood,  he  heard  her  voice  thinly 
following  him  in  her  invariable  farewell: 

"You  come  back,  Fent—" 
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that  first  month  in  Sycamore,  it  seemed  to  Jane  that 
she  and  Walter  were  scarcely  ever  alone.  "Is  the  social 
life  here  always  so  frantic?"  she  asked  him,  yawning  as 
she  dropped  into  bed.  Beside  the  parties  and  picnics 
and  barbecues  that  were  given  for  them,  she  had  let 
herself  be  drawn  into  the  group  of  young  women  who 
met  at  each  other's  houses  on  Wednesday  afternoons  to 
gossip  and  sew.  All  of  them  had  small  children,  and  she 
wondered  why  each  mother  held  to  the  delusion  that 
her  own  moppets'  idiosyncrasies  must  be  of  consuming 
interest  to  everyone,  when  each  was  so  plainly  bored  by 
the  others'  recitals. 

—Still,  they  were  attractive,  hospitable  girls,  and  she 
tried  to  be  one  of  them,  though,  of  the  entire  group, 
only  Tracy  Blake  was  really  congenial.  Tracy,  thin  and 
pretty,  with  a  restless,  questing  air  about  her,  spoke 
of  her  husband  and  children  as  if  they  were  minor  afflic- 
tions to  be  endured,  like  static  on  the  radio.  She  had  a 
penchant  for  altering  the  nature  of  things  about  her— 
transforming  canned  peaches  into  jack  o'  lanterns,  coffee- 
mills  into  lamps  and  teakettles  into  flowerpots,  but 
Jane  was  ready  to  bear  with  these  useless  activities  if 
only  because  Tracy  showed  such  a  marked  admiration 
for  Jane.  This,  in  an  alien  land,  was  comfort  and  re- 
assurance. 

62 
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On  Thursday  nights,  she  and  Walter  played  bridge 
with  Tracy  and  Jarvis  Blake.  Jane  did  not  like  bridge 
and  played  carelessly,  but  it  was  a  relief  to  be  in  a  mixed 
gathering.  More  and  more  she  perceived  the  sharp  divi- 
sion here  between  the  world  of  men  and  the  world  of 
women.  Once  married,  it  seemed,  you  entered  into  the 
rigid  bloc  of  your  own  sex.  At  parties,  the  men  ganged 
up  in  the  kitchen,  around  the  drinks,  while  the  women, 
in  the  living-room,  carried  on  the  continued  stories 
of  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  men  hunted,  fished, 
played  poker  and  drank  with  other  men.  The  women 
sewed,  played  bridge,  gave  children's  birthday  parties, 
with  other  women.  She  was  bewildered  by  this  social 
phenomenon,  and,  in  the  beginning,  she  rebelled  against 
it  noisily. 

"I  like  men,"  she  told  Walter,  when  they  were  in 
their  room  and  unheard  by  Mrs.  Knowles.  "Everything 
is  more  fun,  when  there  are  both  men  and  women." 

Walter  said:  "I'm  afraid  you  can't  change  the  mores. 
File  it  under  the  heading  of  Sexual  Taboo  among  Primi- 
tive Tribes  of  the  Ozarks  and  let  it  go  at  that."  Walter 
accepted  everything  here  without  effort,  she  noticed— as 
it  was  natural  that  he  should,  having  grown  up  with  it. 
Sometimes  she  suspected  that,  under  his  bland  good  hu- 
mor, Walter  saw  the  whole  shapes  of  things,  while  she 
discerned  nothing  but  surface  details.  When  she  men- 
tioned some  provincialism  that  bothered  her,  she  would 
catch  him  eying  her  in  surprise,  and  she  would  itch  with 
a  nagging  discomfort  and  a  resentment  toward  him,  be- 
cause she  was  not  measuring  up  to  his  expectation  of 
her. 

When  they  went  to  the  Blakes'  that  Thursday  for 
bridge,  she  was  secretly  determined  to  turn  the  evening 
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in  another  direction.  The  June  night  was  scented  and 
rich  with  promise,  the  bright  gold  coin  of  a  full  moon 
rolling  splendidly  over  the  tops  of  the  sycamores  as  they 
drove  round  the  square.  Bridge,  she  thought.  Bridge.  .  .  . 

"Can't  we  do  something  different?"  she  asked  Tracy, 
when  they  were  in  Tracy's  bedroom  with  its  "early 
American"  maple,  glazed  chintz,  copies  of  Godey 
prints.  "Can't  we  go  somewhere  and  raise  a  little  hell?" 
she  pleaded,  her  eyes  shining. 

They  put  their  heads  together,  and,  returning  to  the 
living-room,  and  the  two  husbands,  they  presented  a 
solid  front  of  conspiracy.  "We  want,"  said  Tracy  in  her 
high,  somewhat  querulous  voice,  "to  go  to  the  square 
dance  out  toward  Bushy  Knob.  You  know— that  big 
old  barn  out  in  Sugartree  Hollow.  It  was  in  the  paper." 

Jarvis  Blake's  too-good-looking  face  went  blank,  as  if 
the  unforeseen  had  a  stupefying  effect  on  him.  Walter 
instantly  took  a  negative  position.  "Jane's  idea?  You, 
Tracy— you've  lived  here  too  long.  They're  plenty  tough 
out  around  Bushy  Knob.  Moonshiners.  And  you  know 
how  those  dances  usually  wind  up.  It's  just  not  safe." 

"Oh,  let's  not  be  safe!"  Jane  cried  out.  "I  feel  just 
smothered  in  safety.  Couldn't  we  slip  outside  of  it,  just 
this  once,  Walter?  Please.  .  .  ." 

Walter  threw  her  one  of  his  why-don't-you-grow-up 
looks,  but  she  and  Tracy  rode  him  down,  and  presently 
they  were  embarked  in  Jarvis's  car,  heading  through 
moonlight  toward  Sugartree  Hollow.  Once  outside  town 
and  off  the  highway,  the  four  of  them  might  have  been 
alone  in  the  world:  not  a  light,  not  a  house,  only  the 
rough  and  rutted  road  laid  unpredictably  across  open 
hills  and  through  the  profound  shadow  of  patches  of 
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forest.  "I— didn't  suppose  it  was  so  far,"  Jane  breathed, 
sitting  beside  Jarvis,  struck  by  a  loneliness  more 
palpable  than  anything  she  had  known. 

"Only  about  ten  miles/'  he  said,  twisting  the  wheel 
deftlv  to  avoid  the  worst  pitfalls.  "Low  gear.  Makes  it 
seem  farther'n  it  is."  There  was  the  gentle  splash  of 
water  as  they  forded  the  pebbled  bed  of  a  stream 
("Stony  Branch,"  said  Tracy  from  the  back  seat),  again 
the  clotted  darkness  of  woods,  then  a  rolling,  open  space, 
and  at  last  Jane  saw  it:  a  huge,  looming  barn  that  had 
been  converted  into  a  dance  hall,  with  a  couple  of  flood- 
lights in  front,  and  farm  trucks  and  jalopies  clustered  in 
the  arc  of  their  illumination.  Dark  figures  moved  about 
in  silhouette,  voices  detached  themselves  from  the  night, 
faint  music  and  the  noise  of  stamping  feet  flowed 
through  the  open  door.  Jarvis  pulled  the  car  to  a  stop 
in  the  clearing,  and  someone  peered  into  it  and  said: 
"Hi,  Jarvis— Walt.  C'mon  in.  We  done  squared  three 

y  j       yy 

a  ready. 

Inside,  the  place  was  meagerly  lighted  by  weak  bulbs 
strung  at  intervals  from  the  rafters.  It  took  some  time  to 
distinguish  objects:  the  squatting  shape  of  a  soft-drink 
machine,  crude  wooden  benches  and  a  few  tables,  along 
the  walls— nothing  else  in  the  high,  huge  room  but  the 
fiddler  and  two  guitar-players  at  its  center,  a  hub  of 
insistent  rhythm  around  which  the  dance-sets  revolved. 

Walter  spoke  to  a  number  of  people  "That's  Dory 
Byrne,"  he  told  Jane,  "playing  the  fiddle,  with  the 
Bledsoe  boys."  He  brought  four  cokes  from  the  machine 
and  spiked  them  with  whisky.  Tracy  and  Jarvis  sat 
making  behind-the-hand  comments  on  dancers  they  rec- 
ognized: "Why,  will  you  look  at  old  Lizzie  Tillotson— 
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stewed  to  the  gills  already!  And  Asa  Byrne  swinging 
that  little  bitty  girl  clear  off  her  feet.  Who  is  she,  any- 
way?" 

Jane  sat  crouched  on  the  bench,  enchanted,  watch- 
ing the  dance.  The  virtuosity  of  the  performance  amazed 
her,  but  it  was  the  strangest  dancing.  No  one  laughed, 
no  one  smiled.  Surely  they  must  enjoy  it,  or  they  would 
not  do  it  with  such  gusto,  but  there  was  no  gaiety  dis- 
cernible. The  women  went  through  their  relatively  pas- 
sive parts  with  faces  and  bodies  set  as  in  a  rigidly  pre- 
scribed ritual,  and  the  men,  bent  nearly  double,  shuf- 
fled over  the  floor  with  rapid,  elaborate  footplay,  leaping 
into  the  air  at  times,  to  come  down  in  a  thunderous 
stamp  on  the  music's  downbeat.  They  danced  with 
chins  strained  forward,  their  faces  intent  and  fanatical, 
and  Jane  had  the  curious  illusion  of  having  been  thrust 
backward  in  time,  of  witnessing  a  dance  of  death  or  a 
witches'  sabbath.  She  tried  to  tie  it  up  with  some  known 
aspect  of  life,  some  reassuring  and  familiar  common- 
place, but  it  was  no  use.  It  remained  irrelevant— an 
ancient  monolith  left  standing  in  a  landscape  where 
every  other  feature  had  been  demolished  and  replaced 
by  time. 

"Walter!"  she  cried,  tugging  at  his  arm.  "It's  out  of 
this  world.  .  .  ."  She  glanced  at  his  dark  face  in  profile, 
with  the  eyebrows  that  projected  a  little  when  he  drew 
them  down  that  way,  brooding  about  something. 
"Doesn't  it— kind  of  get  you?"  she  asked,  feeling  a  little 
timid.  (He's  part  of  this,  too,  she  was  thinking,  awed 
by  the  idea.) 

He  looked  at  her,  surprised.  "Yes.  It  always  has.  Most 
people  don't  seem  to  feel  it  that  way.  A  bunch  of  yokels 
having  their  simple  fun— that's  all."  He  laughed,  seemed 
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embarrassed,  squeezed  her  arm  tight  against  her  side. 
"Frankly,  it  scares  me.  Too  old.  It  ought  to  have  disap- 
peared by  this  time.  Something  for  anthropologists  to 
chew  on.  Atavistic—" 

She  nodded,  impressed.  I'm  a  dummy,  she  thought, 
I  don't  think.  I  just  feel,  and  my  feelings  are  all  mixed 
up.  Is  he  so  sure  of  himself?  Or  is  he  just  faking,  trying 
to  dazzle  me,  waving  answers  and  certainties  under  my 
nose  like  those  colored  silk  handkerchiefs  that  come  out 
of  a  magician's  hat? 

The  music  squealed  to  an  abrupt  stop  and  they 
watched  the  sets  dissolve,  the  sweating  dancers  moving 
toward  the  open  door.  'They  always  drink  between 
dances,"  Tracy  said,  leaning  forward,  speaking  to  Jane 
as  if  she  were  explaining  the  customs  of  an  African  tribe 
to  a  tourist.  ''By  the  end  of  the  thing,  they're  all  pretty 

high." 

Walter  looked  at  Jane,  sipping  her  drink  out  of  a 
paper  cup.  A  lock  of  her  hair  had  come  loose  and  lay 
like  a  smudge  of  charcoal  on  her  forehead.  Her  parted 
lips  looked  ripe  and  dark,  in  the  blurred  whiteness  of 
her  face.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  crude  prettiness  of 
farm  girls  (faces  pitiably  splotched  with  paint,  narrow 
and  wanr,  eager  to  invite  love,  but  knowing  no  subtler 
way  than  that  of  sleazy  dresses  clinging  revealingly 
against  breasts  and  thighs),  the  fragile,  elusive  quality  of 
Jane  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  ever  before,  and  he 
felt  the  hot  blood  pound  in  his  temples  as  he  looked  at 
her.  What  was  it— a  slipping-away  just  as  you  thought 
you  had  her?  But  there  were  moments— just  now,  when 
they'd  met  for  an  instant  on  the  edge  of  an  old  mystery. 
.  .  .  Then  I  do  have  her,  he  told  himself.  Not  enough, 
but  it's  a  beginning.  In  time,  have  all  of  her.  Peel  off 
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the  wrappings  of  her  reticences,  one  by  one.  Nothing  to 
be  guarded,  secret.  Nothing  hidden.  .  .  . 

New  sets  took  form  on  the  floor,  and  the  musicians, 
now  well  primed,  again  began  to  play.  Under  cover  of 
the  noise,  Tracy,  her  eyes  on  the  doorway,  said:  ''Why, 
there's  Fen  ton  Sayre."  They  all  looked,  Jane  thinking: 
It's  that  man  we  saw  the  first  day,  in  the  .square. 
Looked  at  me  and  spit  in  the  gutter.  Walter  doesn't  like 
him.  Got  quite  emotional  about  it.  .  .  .  She  swept  the 
figure  in  the  doorway  with  an  alert  glance:  he  looked 
taller  than  he  really  was  because  of  those  boots,  and 
the  face  was  deeply  shadowed  by  the  black  hat.  The  at- 
titude seemed  to  be  characteristic,  truculent— the  long 
legs  in  jeans  spread  in  a  wide-based  stance,  the  bared 
forearms  that  looked,  even  from  far  off,  hard-muscled 
and  forbidding,  so  she  felt  that  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  thumbs  were  hooked  inside  the  belt  was  sheer 
deception.  She  had  never  before  seen  a  man  whose  as- 
pect gave  so  sharply  the  impression  of  controlled  vio- 
lence. If  I  were  easily  frightened,  she  thought,  he 
would  scare  me.  She  turned  to  look  at  Walter,  to  catch 
him  with  his  guard  down  and  ferret  out  his  reaction, 
but  discovered  nothing  in  his  face. 

(Sayre,  he  was  thinking,  seeing  him  standing  in  the 
barn  doorway:  Sayre  again.  With  a  pained  surprise,  he 
realized  that  he  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  Sayre 
being  here  and  had  unconsciously  resisted  the  idea  of 
coming,  because  of  that.  As  always,  he  had  the  cloudy 
feeling  of  a  bond  of  guilt  between  them.  He  felt  that,  if 
he  should  ever  again  venture  intimately  inside  the  circle 
of  this  man's  influence,  he  would  find  himself  rooted 
fast  in  a  rich,  deep  soil  of  evil.  The  very  theatricality  of 
Sayre's  appearance,  the  absurdity  of  the  pose,  had  in  it 
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an  element  of  spurious  innocence— a  childish  rhyme 
scrawled  across  a  paper  on  which  monstrous  meanings 
had  been  written  in  invisible  ink.  He  would  not  be  taken 
in  again.  Give  him  a  wide  berth.  Resist  the  temptation 
to  hatred,  more  heady  and  voluptuous  than  the  tempta- 
tion to  love.  .  .  . ) 

Beside  him  Jane  was  saying:  "I  wish  I  could  dance, 
Walter.  Just  once?  Please  let's." 

He  didn't  know  how,  he  told  her  shortly.  "One  be- 
ginner can  spoil  a  whole  set.  They  don't  like  that.  These 
people  are  experts,  like  to  go  fast." 

She  watched  disconsolately  while  the  circles  broke  up 
into  intricate  parts,  forming  continuously  into  new  pat- 
terns. She  noticed  that  Fenton  Sayre  had  got  into  a  set 
near  the  door.  He  was  dancing  with  his  hat  on,  moving 
through  the  complexities  of  the  maze  with  the  grace 
and  skill  of  an  old  hand. 

"Ever  done  it?"  Tracy  asked,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

"Ye-es,  but  it  wasn't  anything  like  this.  Polite,  re- 
strained. This  looks  like  more  fun." 

Walter  shook  himself  slightly,  as  if  secretly  he  found 
the  whole  idea  distasteful.  "Jarvis  knows  the  ropes,"  he 
said  then.  "He'll  probably  dance  with  you  next  time." 

Jarvis,  always  conscientiously  a  gentleman,  would  be 
delighted.  Tracy,  for  her  part,  would  have  none  of  it. 
"Countrified,"  she  said.  "Sweating  like  horses.  But  go 
ahead,  you  two.  You  won't  last  out  one  set,  I'm  warning 
you.  You'll  give  out  in  five  minutes." 

There  was  a  long  interval  before  the  next  dance. 
"They  must  be  getting  really  loaded  out  there,"  Tracy 
observed,  glancing  toward  the  door  from  beyond  which  a 
sudden  yelp  of  laughter  split  the  night.  Walter  poured 
more  whisky  into  Jane's  coke  and  said  she'd  need  it. 
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The  Bledsoe  boys  returned  at  last,  wiping  their  mouths 
on  the  backs  of  their  hands,  Mrs.  Byrne  picked  up 
her  fiddle,  and  Bud  Bledsoe  made  a  megaphone  of  his 
palms  and  shouted  through,  it: 

"Git  your  pardners  for  the  next  square  dance!" 

Jarvis,  smiling,  held  out  a  hand  to  Jane.  "Still  game?" 

She  nodded  brightly  and  moved  with  him  into  the 
confusion  on  the  floor.  "Take  it  easy,"  Walter  called 
after  her. 

Jarvis  approached  a  man  in  overalls— a  bowed, 
crooked  man  who  looked  as  if  he  were  made  entirely  of 
muscles— with  a  fat,  blank-faced  girl  in  tow.  "Hi,  Elzie. 
Get  in  your  set?" 

Elzie  looked  Jane  over  briefly,  nodded  with  a  notice- 
able lack  of  enthusiasm.  He  can  see  I'm  a  beginner, 
she  thought.  "Tell  me  what  to  do,"  she  whispered  to 
Jarvis,  as  two  more  couples  came  in  and  the  circle 
formed. 

In  the  commotion,  she  had  not  noticed,  at  first,  that 
the  man  holding  to  her  right  hand  was  Fenton  Sayre. 
Walter,  from  the  sidelines,  had  seen  it  sooner,  had  made 
an  involuntary  move  to  get  up  from  the  bench,  but  had 
sat  down  again.  He'd  be  her  opposite,  would  swing  her 
almost  as  often  as  Jarvis  would.  Well,  what  then?  He 
drew  back  into  his  shell,  his  eyes  brooding  on  the  dim 
figures  beginning  to  circle  clockwise,  as  the  music  began. 

Within  the  dance,  Jane  was  conscious,  from  the  first, 
of  a  strange  excitement.  The  calling  of  the  bowed  man, 
Elzie,  was  almost  completely  unintelligible  to  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  propelled  without  volition  through 
continuous,  violent  action.  She  was  in  Jarvis's  arms, 
then  in  Sayre's— feeling  speed  and  incredible  strength, 
nothing  more.  Jarvis  then  was  saying  rapidly  into  her 
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ear:  "Clear  round  the  circle  to  your  left,"  and  each  man 
in  turn  seized  her,  spun  her  twice  so  fast  that  her  feet 
left  the  ground,  then  flung  her  to  the  next  man.  By  the 
time  she'd  got  back  to  Jarvis,  she  was  so  dizzy  that  she 
did  not  recognize  him,  but  felt  as  if  she  were  doomed 
to  go  whirling  on  and  on  round  the  endless  circle.  The 
next  instant,  she  was  being  swept  into  a  Figure  Eight, 
moving  so  fast  that  it  threatened  to  turn  into  Crack  the 
Whip,  and  herself  on  the  tail  of  it,  clutching  wildly  at 
Jarvis's  hand  and  running  to  keep  from  being  snapped 
off  and  hurtled  against  the  wall. 

After  a  few  minutes,  her  head  cleared  a  little  and  a 
suggestion  of  form  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  chaotic 
movement.  She  discovered  that,  if  she  leaned  back  hard 
against  a  man's  arm,  in  the  swing,  she  could  retain  a 
sense  of  balance.  She  found,  too,  that  there  were  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  art  of  swinging:  that  Jarvis  was 
gentle,  scrupulous  to  avoid  holding  her  too  close,  a  little 
unsure  of  himself;  that  Elzie,  the  caller,  swiveled  her  in 
a  rapid  corkscrew  motion,  gabbling  his  endless  patter  all 
the  while;  that  the  third  man  stamped  around  furi- 
ously, pumping  her  arm;  and  that  Fenton  Sayre's  arm, 
just  under  her  shoulder  blades,  was  as  hard  and  secure 
as  an  iron  brace,  so  she  felt  that,  even  if  her  legs  should 
give  out  under  her,  the  support  would  still  hold.  But 
how  impersonal  it  all  is,  she  thought  with  amazement. 
As  if  one  weren't  even  human,  let  alone  feminine!  Not 
a  flicker  of  response. 

During  a  slight  respite,  while  another  couple  was  do- 
ing something  that  sounded  like  "Swing  your  taw,  Now 
the  gal  from  Arkansas,"  she  looked  round  at  the  faces 
in  the  circle  and  was  aware  of  a  change.  It  must  have 
come  gradually,  but  now  it  made  her  distinctly  uneasy. 
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Was  it  the  music?  The  players  seemed  caught  up  in  an 
orgiastic  mood.  Mrs.  Byrne  sawed  at  the  shrieking 
strings— one-two— like  an  insane  bit  of  clockwork,  and 
the  guitar-players  struck  savagely  at  their  instruments  as 
if  they  were  hell-bent  on  destroying  them.  The  men 
flailed  the  air  with  their  arms,  leaped  up  and  clicked 
their  heels  on  every  turn,  and  crouched  so  low  as  they 
wove  their  swift  snuffle  in  and  out  of  the  circle  that 
they  appeared  to  Jane  like  gnomes,  stolen  out  from 
underground  among  the  rocks.  Now  not  only  the  callers 
shouted,  but  the  other  men,  too,  uttering  wild,  word- 
less whoops  as  they  seized  their  partners. 

There  was  something  terrifying  in  the  faces  coming 
toward  her— a  dizzy  succession  of  faces,  in  each  of 
which  she  saw  nothing  but  the  mad,  glassy  eyes,  de- 
vouring eyes,  drunk  with  something  more  dangerously 
potent  by  far  than  moonshine.  She  felt  it  herself:  an 
exhilaration  sharper  than  anything  she  could  have  im- 
agined. When,  in  a  passing  flash,  she  would  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  other  girls,  she  saw  their  faces  still  with- 
out animation,  but  with  eyes  glazed  like  the  men's,  as  if 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  drug. 
The  yelling  and  stamping  got  louder,  till  the  walls 
seemed  ready  to  explode  around  them,  and  the  speed  of 
the  dance  had  become  so  furious  that  Jane  seemed  not 
to  move  under  her  own  power,  but  simply  to  be  hurled, 
inert,  from  man  to  man.  I  must  not  forget  who  I  am, 
she  told  herself  desperately.  These  people  are  going 
crazy  and  I  mustn't  go  with  them.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  someone  shouted  on  a  different  note,  some- 
one else  screamed,  and  the  set  next  to  them  resolved  it- 
self into  a  boiling  tumult  of  arms,  legs,  dresses  and  the 
flash  of  knives.  Then  the  lights  went  out.  In  the  dark- 
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ness,  she  was  aware  of  an  intense  movement  and  strug- 
gle on  all  sides,  a  grunting  and  scuffling  and  groaning, 
the  hysterical  crying  of  women— but  all  this  on  the  edge 
of  her  cognition.  At  the  center,  immediate,  was  herself 
in  the  arms  of  Fenton  Sayre,  who  had  been  swinging 
her  in  that  contained,  impersonal  style,  and  who,  in  the 
dark,  was  still  holding  her,  but  tight  now,  against  his 
own  body.  Then  his  mouth,  rapacious,  was  on  hers— a 
kiss  as  thrusting,  as  cruel  and  invasive,  as  the  sting  of  a 
hornet.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  him,  feeling 
suddenly  mad  and  naked,  and  dizzy  with  the  mingled 
smells  of  him:  tobacco  and  corn  whisky  and  a  rank,  un- 
familiar maleness.  The  insanity  lasted  only  for  an  in- 
stant, however.  After  the  swift  assault  upon  her  mouth, 
he  shoved  her  roughly  away  from  him,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness, she  thought  that  he  was  laughing. 

"Jarvis!"  she  screamed.  "Jarvis!  Where  are  you?" 

Hands  groped  and  found  her,  and  she  knew  they 
were  Jarvis's,  and  let  herself  be  half-carried  through  the 
seething  struggle  of  unseen  bodies,  toward  where  a  rec- 
tangle of  pale  outer  light  marked  the  barn  door.  There 
was  the  freshness  of  outdoor  air  on  her  hot  face,  and 
she  stood,  with  Walter  holding  her,  Tracy  and  Jarvis 
standing  by,  and  she  felt  herself  shaking  uncontrollably, 
under  the  still-burning  floodlights,  as  she  let  the  wind 
wash  against  her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  when  she  could  make  words 
with  her  lips.  "Forgive  me,  darling."  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  Walter  could  not  possibly  know  what  he  was  to 
forgive,  the  enormity  of  her  betrayal.  She  was  still  too 
thoroughly  unnerved  to  have  restored  any  order  to  her 
mind. 

They  started  together  across  the  rough  ground  of  the 
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clearing  toward  where  Jarvis  had  left  the  car.  The  barn 
was  still  dark,  and  sounds  of  conflict  could  still  be  heard 
inside.  "Good  Lord,"  Tracy  breathed  devoutly.  "A  won- 
der we  didn't  all  get  cut  to  ribbons!" 

"I  shouldn't  have  let  you  dance/'  Walter  said  heavily, 
and  climbed  with  Jane  into  the  back  seat.  "They  often 
wind  up  this  way.  Somebody  starts  a  fight— over  noth- 
ing. Just  spontaneous  ignition.  Then  they  turn  out  the 
lights,  and  it's  a  free-for-all.  Knives  in  the  dark.  .  .  ." 

They  drew  close  together  and  kissed  in  expiation.  "I 
love  you,"  Jane  whispered,  nuzzling  against  his  neck. 
"Oh,  love  me  hard,  darling—" 
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jane  came  slowly  downstairs,  with  a  large  sewing- 
bag  on  her  arm.  It's  going  to  be  hot  as  hell  again,  she 
thought,  sniffing  the  air.  It  was  mid-July  and  heat  lay 
on  the  land  like  a  pestilence.  For  three  weeks  no  rain 
had  fallen  and  there  was  no  dew.  Leaves  rattled  like  pa- 
per when  the  wind  stirred  them,  and  everywhere  dying 
plants  sprawled  over  the  face  of  the  parched  earth.  "It's 
a  drought  summer,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Knowles  had  said. 
"A  little  drier  than  usual.  But  the  heat  is  always  with 
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us,  June  to  September.  We  get  used  to  it."  I  wonder 
if  I'll  get  used  to  it,  Jane  thought.  It's  a  good  thing 
it  cools  off  at  night.  Otherwise  everybody  would  go  mad 
and  start  cutting  each  other's  throats. 

She  was  wearing  as  little  as  possible— a  narrow  blue 
band  over  her  breasts,  blue  shorts,  and  raffia  sandals— 
and  her  skin  was  tanned  from  the  afternoons  of  swim- 
ming with  Tracy  Blake.  Below,  in  the  hall,  she  could 
see  her  mother-in-law  polishing  a  mirror  with  deft,  puni- 
tive jabs  of  a  cloth.  She  called  up  to  Jane:  'There's  a 
letter  for  you."  As  Jane  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Mrs.  Knowles's  glance  flickered  over  her  bare  legs. 

"Swimming  again  today?"  She  had  an  unusually  pleas- 
ant voice. 

Jane  said:  "Yes.  Tracy's  calling  for  me  after  lunch. 
I'd  like  to  go  out  to  the  house,  too— if  it  doesn't  get  too 
hot."  She  picked  up  the  letter,  saw  that  it  was  addressed 
in  her  mother's  angular  backhand  and  bore  a  Nantucket 
postmark.  For  a  moment  she  smelt  the  strong  sea-wind 
and  felt  the  sting  of  salt  spray  against  her  face.  How  far 
it  all  seemed  from  this  southern  summer,  where  every- 
thing lay  stretched  and  dying!  Did  she  imagine  it,  or 
had  there  been  a  touch  of  disapproval  in  Mrs.  Knowles's 
allusion  to  swimming?  Perhaps  she  didn't  understand 
(having  always  been  here)  that  living  through  the 
stifling  afternoons  appeared  to  Jane  as  an  utter  impossi- 
bility, without  the  saving  grace  of  cold  water.  And  now, 
as  no  rain  fell,  the  lake  grew  warmer,  day  by  day.  If 
this  kept  up,  even  swimming  would  be  no  good,  and  she 
would  have  to  stand  under  the  shower. 

"I'm  going  to  finish  up  these  curtains,"  she  said,  offer- 
ing this  in  extenuation  of  swimming.  "On  the  terrace- 
while  it's  still  shady." 
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Mrs.  Knowles  nodded.  "Roger,"  she  said,  "is  bringing 
Doctor  Totten  and  Colonel  Blake  home  for  luncheon. 
The  town  councilors,  you  know.  It's  today  they  have 
their  monthly  meeting." 

"Oh?"  Jane  paused  in  the  doorway  to  the  terrace.  "I 
like  Doctor  Totten/'  she  said.  "He  won't  talk  to  me,  but 
I  like  him." 

Mrs.  Knowles  looked  at  her  with  eyebrows  raised,  a 
little  curious.  "Do  you?  Now  I  should  have  thought 
you'd  have  found  the  colonel  more  interesting.  Such  a 
true  Southern  gentleman— and  a  scholar  besides. 
Gregory's— a  bit  gruff." 

Was  she  serious  or  was  there  a  hint  of  sarcasm  be- 
hind the  words?  "Oh,  the  colonel  is  fascinating,"  Jane 
cried,  eager  to  please.  She  was  about  to  add  that  he 
fairly  reeked  of  magnolia,  but  she  had  already  learned 
that,  even  with  her  intelligent  mother-in-law,  it  was 
wise  to  curb  her  flippant  remarks.  There  had  been  an  un- 
easy afternoon  at  the  Woman's  Club,  the  week  after 
their  homecoming,  when  she  had  had  the  unnerving  ex- 
perience of  seeing  ladies  (and  they  were  ladies)  recoil 
from  her,  large-eyed  in  alarm,  at  her  most  innocent 
quips.  .  .  . 

She  stepped  onto  the  terrace  and  settled  herself  in 
one  of  the  long  chairs  to  read  her  letter.  Mother  was,  as 
always,  leading  a  charmed  life.  Lovely  people  were  being 
lovely  to  her.  Only  one  sad  note:  Poor  Billy  Gordon  is 
at  Saranac—they  discovered  that  he  had  an  Advanced 
Case  of  T.B.—I  suppose  that  accounts  for  that  Ethereal 
Look  he  always  had—Isnt  it  a  Pity?  His  letters  are  very 
Brave  and  Religious— There  was  something  a  little  too 
awful  about  young  Mr.  Gordon,  with  his  troubled  face, 
dying  slowly  at  Saranac,  so  Jane  put  the  thought  away, 
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reflecting  rather  that  her  mother's  richly  capitalized  pages 
looked  like  Swift's. 

She  took  a  length  of  hand-blocked  linen  out  of  the 
bag  and  began  to  hem  it.  She  detested  sewing,  but  there 
was  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  every  finished 
bit  of  work  brought  her  a  step  closer  to  her  own  home. 
She  was  terribly  eager  to  begin  living  there  (though,  as 
she  kept  reminding  herself,  nothing  could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  life  here,  with  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knowles  going  out  of  their  way,  at  every  point,  to  make 
her  feel  contented).  She  longed,  however,  to  be  mistress 
of  her  house.  How  old-fashioned  that  sounded,  she 
thought,  smiling  over  her  needle— but  that  was  it. 

When  she  made  the  daily  pilgrimage,  usually  with 
Walter,  to  see  the  progress  on  the  house,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  workmen  moved  like  people  in  a  slow- 
motion  film,  but  when  she  mentioned  this,  plaintively, 
to  Walter,  he  said:  "You  can't  hurry  them.  And  for 
God's  sake,  don't  try,  or  they'll  pick  up  their  tools  and 
walk  off  the  job."  Then  she  would  go  to  Tracy's,  and 
she  would  be  a  little  envious  of  Tracy,  so  firmly  planted, 
with  her  house  and  her  two  small  children,  and  a  little 
sorry  for  her  at  the  same  time. 

She  wondered  why  Walter  seemed  not  quite  to  ap- 
prove of  her  close  association  with  Tracy.  He  hadn't 
anything  against  her,  so  far  as  Jane  could  make  out, 
and  Jarvis  was  his  own  best  friend.  It  seemed  mystify- 
ing and  a  little  officious  of  Walter  to  advise  her  not  to 
"get  too  thick  with  Tracy."  Why,  in  heaven's  name? 
"I  don't  think  too  much  Tracy  would  be  good  for  you." 
That  didn't  mean  anything,  she  told  herself.  And  Walter 
really  shouldn't  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  not-quite- 
bright  little  girl.  Really,  Tracy  Blake  was  the  only  young 
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woman  she'd  met,  here  in  Sycamore,  with  whom  she  had 
anything  in  common.  She  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
Jane  could  talk  without  thinking  twice  before  she  opened 
her  mouth.  Tracy  grinned  at  her  impious  comments, 
even  threw  in  one  of  her  own  now  and  then.  She  ad- 
mired every  aspect  of  Jane  so  enthusiastically  as  to  be 
almost  embarrassing,  but  Jane  liked  it.  It  was  decidedly 
agreeable,  she  found,  to  have  someone  copying  her  hair- 
do, drooling  with  delight  over  her  clothes,  asking  her  ad- 
vice on  what  books  to  read  and  what  records  to  order. 
Besides,  Jane  had  discovered  that,  by  adroit  question- 
ing, she  could  get  at  bits  of  the  town's  historic  scandals 
through  Tracy.  Her  mother-in-law  was  strangely  reti- 
cent about  such  matters,  so  Tracy  had  become  her  chief 
source  of  local  legend. 

The  sun  had  crept  to  her  lap  and  laid  its  brassy  glare 
on  her  sewing.  She  pushed  the  chair  farther  into  the 
shadow  of  the  acacia,  dabbed  at  moisture  on  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  reached  for  a  cigarette.  The 
linen,  blocked  in  brown  and  chartreuse,  lay  in  a  long 
swathe  across  her  legs.  She  looked  at  it  with  sensuous 
pleasure,  recalling  the  gay  trip  to  Kansas  City  where  she 
and  Walter  had  selected  it,  when  they  had  bought  the 
limed-oak  furniture  and  the  shining  electric  stove,  and 
had  danced,  and  gone  to  an  intimate  little  dinner  place 
for  steaks— miraculous  steaks  that  ran  red  blood  under 
the  knife,  so  you  learned  that,  in  Missouri,  it  was  ap- 
parently not  illegal  to  eat  rare  beef,  as  it  was  in  Arkan- 
sas. It  was  there,  too,  that  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Floyd  Skelton,  gorging  himself  in  a  corner  booth, 
with  a  pillowy  blonde  tucked  in  cozily  beside  him.  She 
recalled  with  distaste  the  look  of  alarm  on  his  little 
screw-face  when  their  eyes  met  across  the  restaurant, 
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and  how  he  had  absurdly  tried  to  sneak  out  by  a  rear 
door,  and  how  Walter  hadn't  even  turned  to  look,  when 
she  told  him.  "A  jerk/'  he  said  merely.  "I  don't  know 
why  they  don't  step  on  that  kind  of  vermin.  Poor  old 
Aunt  Willy!  Loves  him,  I  guess,  and  always  will."  Jane 
had  been  somewhat  startled  by  the  idea.  That  anyone 
could  actually  love  a  Floyd  Skelton  had  never  occurred 
to  her.  She  had  assumed  that  Willy  May  was  simply 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  through  torpor  or 
lovaltv  or  hopelessness.  .  .  . 

Walter's  grandmother,  though,  had  said  something  of 
the  same  sort.  Jane  smiled,  closing  her  eyes  against  the 
sun's  glare,  remembering  the  first  visit  to  the  cramped, 
huddled  little  house  in  Beetree  Lane,  and  the  old,  old 
woman  sitting  in  the  rocker,  her  hand  hovering  over  the 
small  table  at  her  side,  groping  among  the  objects  placed 
so  precisely,  as  if  according  to  ritual:  the  jar  of  tobacco, 
the  cob  pipe  laid  across  a  copper  saucer,  the  enamel 
coffeepot  with  the  blue  cup  beside  it. 

"I  can't  see  you,"  she  had  said.  "Bend  down,  child, 
and  let  me  touch  your  face."  Jane  had  never  known 
anyone  so  tiny  and  old,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  of 
such  fingers  must  be  cold  and  hard,  like  the  hands  of 
death.  To  her  surprise,  they  were  gentle  and  warm, 
touching  with  delicacy  her  forehead  and  cheeks  and 
chin,  and  she  was  ashamed  when  Granny  said,  smiling: 
"You're  pretty  and  you've  got  a  pretty  voice.  But  you're 
plumb  scared  to  let  me  touch  you."  Then,  later  when 
Jane  had  gone  to  see  her  alone  one  day,  she  had  talked 
of  the  past,  and  it  was  then  she  spoke  of  her  daughter, 
in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  resignation. 

"Poor  Willy  May,"  she  said.  "She  has  the  loving 
heart.  It's  been  a  curse  on  her— the  loving  heart—"  She 
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sighed  heavily,  looking  through  space  with  the  black 
eyes  that  were  so  bright  that  Jane  found  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve in  their  blindness.  While  Jane  was  making  fresh 
coffee  on  the  wood-stove,  Granny  had  spoken  of  Roger. 
"He  had  it  too,"  she  said  in  a  detached  voice.  "Poor 
Roger." 

Jane  turned  to  look  at  her,  wondering  if  the  old 
woman  had  become  a  little  senile,  though  everyone  in- 
sisted that  her  mind  was  as  alert  as  ever.  She  found  it 
hard  to  see  any  reason  for  wasting  pity  on  her  father-in- 
law.  If  ever  she  had  met  a  vigorous,  successful,  happy 
man,  Roger  Knowles  was  that  man.  Anyone  could  see 
that,  almost  at  a  glance.  By  now,  she  was  on  close  terms 
with  the  old  woman,  so  she  laughed  and  said:  "Ah, 
Granny,  I  believe  you're  sorry  for  everybody!" 

The  old  woman  laughed  too,  her  voice  soft,  and  sur- 
prisingly resonant,  coming  from  so  small  and  fragile  an 
instrument.  "Well,  that's  a  fact,"  she  said.  "Reckon  I 
am.  Not  for  Walt,  though.  Not  yet.  .  .  .  D  you  love 
him,  child?"  she  demanded  suddenly.  "Are  you  gener- 
ous, or  do  you  keep  yourself  locked  up  and  just  dole  out 
little  bits  and  smidgens  when  you've  a  mind  to?" 

"I  don't  think  I  do  that,"  Jane  said,  putting  distance 
between  them,  resisting  slightly  this  invasion. 

The  old  woman  sighed  again,  and  seemed  aware  of 
Jane's  withdrawal.  "Ah,  don't  pay  me  no  mind,"  she 
said.  "Folks  try  to  make  out,  just  because  they're  old  as 
Methuselah,  they  know  a  powerful  lot.  'Tain't  so.  This 
town's  full  of  old  fools  that  never  learned  a  thing,  all 
the  years  they've  lived.  Sometimes  I  think  there  ain't 
nobody  got  any  sense,  except  younguns." 

Jane  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  a  wasp  toiling  along 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  its  wings  hovering  in  a  trembling, 
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delicate  balance  above  the  teetering  of  the  cleft  red 
body.  She  froze,  tensing  her  muscles.  Don't  frighten 
them,  she  admonished  herself.  Just  pretend  to  ignore 
them.  (But  what  about  the  one  that  sneaked  up  from 
the  rear  and  bored  a  hole  in  my  shoulder  blade?)  God, 
this  country  swarms  with  live  things  that  are  out  to  de- 
stroy you!  Wasps,  ticks,  scorpions,  chiggers— nobody 
told  me  about  chiggers— 

The  wasp  rose  in  a  slow,  swerving  ascent,  passed  close 
to  her  head  several  times  with  its  long  red  legs  drag- 
ging the  air,  and  finally  zoomed  into  the  depths  of  the 
acacia.  She  relaxed,  aware  then  of  Mrs.  Knowles  stand- 
ing in  the  open  doorway,  dressed  somewhat  stiffly  in 
white  crepe  with  turquoises  at  her  throat.  "I  thought  I'd 
better  warn  you,"  she  was  saying,  "in  time  to  dress  for 
luncheon,  Jane." 

Luncheon:  not  lunch,  Jane  thought  crossly.  Be 
genteel.  .  .  .  The  heat  had  shredded  her  nerves  to  the 
point  where  she  found  trifles  annoying  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. "Oh,  must  I?"  she  wailed.  "We're  going  to  the 
lake  right  afterwards,  you  know.  .  .  ."  (Wait  till  we 
get  in  our  own  house,  she  promised  herself  savagely. 
I'll  go  around  stark  naked  in  July.) 

Mrs.  Knowles  came  onto  the  terrace.  "I  think  it  would 
be  better,"  she  said,  casting  on  Jane  her  kindly  imper- 
turbable smile.  Impulsively  then,  she  demanded  one  of 
Jane's  cigarettes,  and  as  Jane  leaned  forward,  proferring 
a  small  flame,  the  light  perishing  in  the  sunshine,  they 
were  close  for  an  instant  and  a  rapport  sprang  up  be- 
tween them.  (What  a  heel  she  was  for  being  so  im- 
patient with  Walter's  mother,  balking  at  her  little  pro- 
vincialisms! A  heel  and  an  unconscionable  snob.) 

Mrs.  Knowles  perched  herself  on  the  low  wall  that 
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enclosed  the  terrace,  and  sat  swinging  one  leg.  She  had 
very  good  legs,  Jane  noticed,  and  she  seemed  to  take  an 
innocent  pride  in  showing  them,  whenever  it  could  de- 
cently be  managed.  Now  she  sat  fingering  her  cigarette 
awkwardly,  taking  sudden  little  puffs  and  spewing  out 
the  smoke  at  once,  as  if  she  were  afraid  it  might  make 
her  sick.  They  both  laughed,  and  she  said:  "Anyone 
could  see  I'm  a  novice  at  this,"  and  Jane  said:  "You'll 
learn.  .  .  ." 

Her  mother-in-law  sat  with  a  leisurely  air,  as  if  time 
were  of  no  consequence.  At  last  she  said:  "I  realize, 
dear,  that  some  of  our  ways  must  seem  very  stuffy  to 
you.  I've  really  felt  quite  guilty  at  times— dragging  you 
to  the  Woman's  Club,  making  afternoon  calls  on  dull 
people.  You  don't  suppose  that  I  didn't  know  how  bored 
you'd  be?"  Her  all-comprehending  smile  enveloped  Jane 
like  a  warm  vapor,  and  Jane  felt  her  face  begin  to  burn. 
She  shook  her  head  wordlessly,  disconcerted.  She  wanted 
to  blurt  out:  "If  only  they  wouldn't  serve  salads  with 
marshmallows  and  whipped  cream!"  but  held  her 
tongue.  She  had  found  that  any  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Knowles  was  almost  visibly  shaped  in  advance,  in  Mrs. 
Knowles'  mind,  and  she  wondered  what  form  would  pres- 
ently rise  from  this  deceptively  casual  groundwork. 

"Perhaps,"  she  was  saying,  "I  ought  to  have  clarified 
our  position  here  for  you,  in  the  beginning.  It's  a  little 
hard  to  do— without  sounding  high-handed.  One  hesi- 
tates to—"  She  stopped  the  leg-swinging  abruptly  and 
put  both  hands  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  wall.  Her  hands 
were  strong,  and  the  knuckles  showed  white  under  the 
thin,  brown  skin,  as  if  she  were  clutching  something  with 
great  force.  She  had  laid  the  cigarette  on  the  wall,  and, 
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from  the  tail  of  her  eye,  Jane  could  see  the  silver  ash 
devouring  it. 

"The  point  is,"  she  went  on,  apparently  having  nerved 
herself  to  complete  candor,  "and  there's  no  use  denying 
it— that  our  family  represents  a  certain  standard,  a  pres- 
tige, in  this  town.  Don't  misunderstand  me,  my  dear. 
I  mention  it  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  not  in  pride.  It  is  a 
responsibility,  an  obligation  laid  upon  us.  We  stand  for 
stabilitv,  right  thinking,  religious  and  social  conscious- 
ness, even— in  a  modest  way— for  culture,  in  Sycamore. 
The  town  looks  to  us  for  direction.  We're  expected  to 
set  an  example,  even  in  matters  that  must  seem  trivial 
to  vou.  So  you  see—"  She  leaned  forward,  projecting 
her  smile,  and  Jane  caught  an  intimate  hint  of  the  dry, 
slightlv  acrid  perfume  that  always  hung  about  her.  "You 
see,  as  a  member  of  the  family,  you  too  are  under  a 
bond  to  keep  the  standard  high.  You  will  be  imitated. 
You  seem  to  have  become  a  model  for  Tracy,  already. 
And  there'll  be  others.  Even  poor  creatures  from  over 
on  South  Mountain,  believe  it  or  not.  You've  really  let 
yourself  in  for  something,  you  see!" 

Jane  fidgeted,  feeling  hot  and  restless  and  intensely 
embarrassed.  She  flung  the  heavy  linen  off  her  legs, 
thinking  that  she  couldn't  endure  this  sensation  of 
smothering  for  another  instant.  "You're  scaring  the 
wits  out  of  me"  she  said  breathlessly.  "I'm  sure  I'm 
not  up  to  it.  Walter  should  have  warned  me." 

Mrs.  Knowles  put  up  a  protesting  hand.  "Men  are 
mere  children,"  she  said  with  tender  scorn.  "They  have 
no  social  sense.  But  there's  nothing  to  be  frightened  of. 
Only  remember  at  all  times  that  you  are  Mrs.  Walter 
Knowles,  and  conduct  yourself  accordingly.  .  .  ."  She 
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paused,  her  glance  dwelling  on  Jane's  supine  body  as  if 
she  were  taking  inventory  of  it.  'That  type  of  dress/' 
she  said  brightly,  giving  the  impression  that  the  idea 
had  just  that  moment  occurred  to  her.  "Very  smart,  my 
dear— I'm  sure  it  is  correct  for  Long  Island.  But  here- 
well,  not  quite  in  the  right  key—?  And  smoking  in  pub- 
lic, in  the  stores,  the  square— I  wonder  a  little  about 
that-" 

It  had  been  cast  in  the  mold  of  suggestion  and  specu- 
lation, but  Jane  knew  that  she  had  been  given  a  com- 
mand with  a  rebuke  pinned  to  it.  She  was  disturbed 
even  more  by  an  intimation  of  unrest  beneath  the  calm 
outwardness  of  her  mother-in-law.  Something  stirred  cha- 
otically far  below  the  still  surface  of  her— something 
tumultuous  and  violent  and  (Jane  felt)  hostile  to  her- 
self, though  whether  it  had  been  manifest  in  the  tight- 
ening of  a  facial  tendon,  the  gleam  of  the  eyes,  or  merely 
an  off-key  pitch  to  the  quiet  voice,  she  could  not  guess. 
It  was,  in  any  case,  a  thing  beyond  her  reckoning,  too 
elusive  to  be  captured  and  evaluated. 

She  picked  up  the  drapery,  folded  it  neatly  with 
squared  corners,  and  slid  her  legs  off  the  chair.  "Yes," 
she  said.  "I  understand.  Thank  you  for  telling  me.  Ill 
go  up  and  change  now." 

Mrs.  Knowles  rose  and  put  a  light  hand  on  her  arm. 
"Don't  take  it  amiss,"  she  said,  her  voice  resolutely 
friendly.  "After  all,  everything  is  up  to  us  women.  We 
run  the  show— make  no  mistake  about  that.  That  is  why 
I  felt  I  should  point  these  things  out  to  you.  Some 
day"— she  uttered  her  small,  dry  laugh— "you  will  step 
into  my  shoes." 

Jane  looked  at  her  for  a  second,  then  bowed  her  head 
and  passed  into  the  house.  Step  into  her  shoes?  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Music  Club,  the  Baptist 
ladies—?  Christ.  But  perhaps  that  wasn't  what  she 
meant.  Jane  had  begun  to  discover  that  these  dialogues, 
which  Agnes  Knowles  erected  so  skillfully  from  her 
mental  blueprints,  often  housed  motives  and  ideas  that 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  outside. 
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when  she  came  down,  refreshed  by  a  shower  and  de- 
murely dressed  in  white  pique,  Walter  was  in  the  lower 
hall.  Through  the  doorway  she  could  see  the  other  three 
men  in  possession  of  the  living-room  and  a  tray  of  tall, 
frosted  drinks.  (Good,  she  thought.  I  can  use  a  drink.) 

Walter  said,  "Hello,  Baby.  Hot  enough  for  you?"  and 
she  soberly  replied  that  it  was  not  the  heat  but  the  hu- 
midity that  threw  her.  They  had  a  private  game  of 
bromides,  the  pleasantest  feature  of  which  was  the  way 
it  could  be  played  with  other  people  present,  and  no  one 
suspecting  it.  If  an  outsider  could  be  trapped  into  tak- 
ing part,  unaware,  the  game  reached  triumphant  heights. 
"Don't  do  it  at  the  table,"  Jane  whispered,  and  squeezed 
his  hand.  "You're  beautifully  dead-pan,  always,  but  hon- 
estly, if  the  colonel  chimed  in  on  the  dog  one,  I'd  bust. 
I'm  in  a  hysterical  mood  anyway." 
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They  were  standing  in  the  doorway.  "Can't  promise/' 
Walter  said.  "The  colonel's  irresistible  at  times." 

As  they  went  into  the  room,  Colonel  Blake  sprang  to 
his  feet  as  with  a  fanfare,  and  bowed  so  abjectly  over 
Jane's  hand  that  she  wondered  if  he  were  about  to  kiss 
it.  The  rotund  little  speech  that  he  made  contained,  in- 
evitably, the  words  charm,  lady,  and  beauty.  He  spoke 
with  an  exaggerated  Southern  accent,  inflating  the 
words  he  particularly  fancied,  eliding  the  others  in  a 
mumble.  This  gave  to  his  speech  a  fantastic  effect  of 
being  composed  of  large,  round,  shiny  nouns  strung  to- 
gether on  a  ribbon  of  unintelligibility.  He  seemed  never 
actually  to  talk,  always  to  orate.  Whenever  Jane  looked 
at  him,  his  wide  mouth  snapping  open  and  shut  as  he 
licked  the  edge  of  a  sweet  word,  she  saw  his  balding 
head  against  imaginary  stars-and-bars,  saw  even  the 
pitcher  and  glass  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  smelled 
sweat  and  popcorn  and  heard  a  band  play  Dixie. 

By  comparison,  Doctor  Totten  was  as  unimpressive 
as  a  field-daisy  at  a  flower  show.  He  owned  no  social 
graces  beyond  a  certain  remote  gentleness,  evidently 
an  essential  part  of  him,  since  it  remained  in  his  tired 
face  and  soft  voice  even  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  jibe  at  the  state  of  the  world  or  the  nature  of  man. 
His  disenchantment  was  complete,  but  his  lost  illu- 
sions had  not  been  replaced  by  bitterness.  Jane  won- 
dered if  his  faith  in  his  fellow  men  had  worn  away  so 
slowly  (he  had  practiced  here  for  thirty  years)  that 
the  very  gradualness  of  the  process  had  made  it  im- 
perceptible to  himself.  He  had  carried  a  load  of  non- 
paying  patients  and  rent-free  houses  for  as  long  as  any- 
one could  remember,  and  the  weight  of  the  burden 
seemed  to  show  on  him  physically,  in  his  stooped  back, 
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even  in  the  untidiness  of  his  white  suit,  forever  in  need 
of  pressing. 

"Potatoes!"  he  said,  with  the  brightening  of  the  eyes 
that  served  for  a  smile.  "They're  all  bringing  potatoes. 
Get  many  more  sacks  up  yonder,  Elizabeth  and  I  will 
have  to  move  out  and  just  use  the  place  for  potato 
storage.  Used  to  expect  one  of  'em  would  pop  up  with  a 
hen,  now  and  then,  but  I  learnt  better.  Jasper  Purdy 
paid  me  in  rotten  eggs,  one  time  last  winter,  and  I 
haven't  had  a  civil  word  out  of  him,  from  that  day  to 
this.  Walks  on  t'other  side  of  the  street,  when  he  sees 
me  comin'.  .  .  ." 

Jane  sipped  the  cold  drink  gratefully,  letting  the 
slivers  of  ice  melt  on  her  tongue.  Mrs.  Knowles  had 
drawn  the  blinds,  and  the  shutting  out  of  the  glare  gave 
the  house  an  illusion  of  coolness.  As  they  passed  into 
the  dim  dining-room,  Jane  felt  a  drowsy  torpor  stealing 
over  her.  Somewhat  detached  from  everything  around 
her,  she  sat  down,  took  note  of  salmon-colored  gladiolas 
springing  from  the  gray  pottery  bowl,  and  heard  the 
mellow  voice  of  Colonel  Blake  ringing  against  the 
walls. 

"-—Why,  I  tell  you,  Roger,  you  and  I  can  recollect  a 
time  when  Sycamore  was  a  live,  up-and-coming  place, 
back  in  the  nineties,  early  nineteen  hunduds.  When  I 
hear  folks  making  aspersions  about  the  drinking  and 
gambling— and  worse— that  went  on  here,  it  makes  my 
blood  boil.  A  calumny,  sir!  I  admit,  we  did  have  that 
element  coming  in— why,  any  real  going  resort  town  is 
bound  to  attract  'em— but  that  wasn't  by  anv  means  the 
mainstay  of  our  prosperity.  And  what  was?"  He  clamped 
his  thin  lips  together  like  a  beartrap,  and  fixed  each  of 
the  five  faces  in  turn  with  his  popped,  indignant  eyes. 
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No  one  dared  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  so  all 
sat  as  if  he  had  cast  a  spell  of  hypnosis  over  them, 
waiting  for  him  to  utter  the  magic  answer  to  his  own 
rhetorical  question— an  answer  that  they  all  knew  in 
advance: 

"Water!"  Everyone  relaxed,  and  the  colonel's  aston- 
ished eyes  traveled  again  around  the  circle.  ''Water!" 
he  repeated  challengingly,  and  let  the  word  hang  glitter- 
ing for  a  moment.  "Our  water,"  he  said,  less  dramati- 
cally now,  "is  incomparable.  God's  pure  gift  to  Syca- 
more. Poor,  suffering  human  beings,  afflicted  with  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  would  come,  drink  from  our 
healing  springs,  and  go  forth  whole.  Fifty  years  ago,  sir, 
the  health-givin'  prop'ties  of  Sycamore's  spring  water 
were  known  from  Maine  to  California.  Why,  we  have 
signed  and  attested  statements  from  hundreds  of  grate- 
ful men,  women,  and  children  proving— proving  incon- 
testably— that  Sycamore  water  has  cured  cases  that 
baffled  the  finest  scientific  minds  in  the  medical  world. 
Jaundice,  stomach  ulcers,  cirrhosis  of  the  livva,  tube- 
closis,  cancer— ("Housemaid's  knee,"  Walter  muttered 
at  Jane)— hundreds  of  absolutely  bona  fide  testimonials, 
many  of  them  signed  by  rep'table  members  of  the  medi- 
cal puffession— and  what  are  we  doing  with  them?" 

(Oh,  God,  Jane  thought,  digging  into  her  fruit  salad: 
More  catechism!) 

"Quacks,"  Doctor  Totten  observed  with  perfect  sang- 
froid.  One  got  the  impression  that  he  and  Colonel  Blake 
had  been  over  this  before,  and  often.  "All  quacks, 
Laertes.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  'em  run  out  of  town."  He  dipped  a 
radish  in  a  mound  of  salt  and  ate  it  crunchily. 

The  colonel's  eyes  popped  at  him  from  under  their 
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thatches  of  stiff  hairs.  "I  admit/'  he  admitted  with  a 
broad  gesture,  "there  may  have  been  two-three  rep'sen'- 
tives  of  the  medical  world  that  weren't  entirely  qualified 
to  practice  here,  Gregory.  And  I  admit  you  were  justi- 
fied in  putting  a  stop  to  it.  But  to  make  the  statement 
that  all  those  gentlemen  were  quacks,  sir—"  He  sat  up, 
very  military,  and  glared  at  Doctor  Totten. 

The  doctor,  unruffled,  munched  another  radish  and 
pawed  some  green  onions  off  a  cut-glass  plate.  "From 
your  garden,  Agnes?" 

The  colonel,  however,  was  not  to  be  deflected.  He 
tucked  half  a  chicken-breast  away  in  his  maw,  champed 
it  with  his  gleaming  dentures,  and  turned  to  Mr. 
Knowles.  "Roger,"  he  declaimed,  "I  appeal  to  you.  This 
charming  and  beautiful  voung  lady"  (a  gallant  bow  in 
Jane's  direction)  "is  unfamiliar  with  the  early  history 
of  our  town.  She  has  never  seen  (as  we  have)  our  streets 
thronged  with  visitors,  our  hotels  bustling  with  activity, 
the  houses  all  filled  to  overflowing.  Lines  of  people, 
Ma'am,  at  every  spring,  waiting  their  turn  to  fill  their 
jars  with  the  pure,  healing  water!  Old  men,  babes  in 
arms,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  Ma'am.  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  Roger,  to  bear  me  out." 

Mr.  Knowles  smiled.  "Oh,  it's  all  true  enough,"  he 
said  amiably.  "Those  were  booming  days  in  Sycamore, 
Laertes.  But  there's  some  question,  nowadays,  as  to  the 
curative  value  of  spring  water.  It's  vitamins  now,  isn't 
it?  Or  hormones?  Or  psychoanalysis.  .  .  ." 

"Fads,  Roger.  Sheer  fads.  Next  week  it'll  be  some- 
thing else.  They  come  and  they  go.  But  Gawd's  pure, 
sparkling  water  we  have  always  with  us." 

"Except,"  Walter  inserted,  "in  a  drought  summer  like 
this,  when  most  of  the  springs  go  dry." 
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"Very  unusual/'  said  the  colonel  hastily.  "And  here 
and  now  I'll  have  to  pick  my  old  bone  with  the  good 
doctor.  How  are  we  ever  going  to  bring  Sycamore  back 
to  its  rightful  place  in  this  moddun  world,  if  Greg  Totten 
—our  own  town  doctor  that's  lived  here  all  his  life,  and 
practiced  here  upwards  of  thirty  years— refuses  to  co- 
operate? Won't  prescribe  the  miraculous  medicine  that 
gushes  like  the  clearest  crystal  from  the  verdant  moun- 
tainsides of  our  city?" 

Doctor  Totten,  at  the  moment,  was  happily  involved 
with  a  good-sized  piece  of  huckleberry  pie,  and  he  went 
on  with  it,  pursuing  the  last  bite  resolutely  with  his 
fork  until  it  was  captured.  Then,  his  mouth  stained 
purple,  he  said  immovably:  "I've  told  you,  Laertes,  and 
I  tell  you  again— in  my  opinion,  this  spring  water  has 
no  medicinal  value  whatever.  Most  folks  don't  drink 
enough  water  for  their  health.  If  they'll  drink  it  here, 
so  much  the  better  for  'em."  He  looked  across  at  Colonel 
Blake  with  his  vague  glance,  but  his  eyes,  Jane  no- 
ticed, had  a  cold  blue  twinkle  in  them.  "After  heavy 
rains,"  he  added,  "I  advise  boiling  it." 

It  brought  the  intended  effect.  The  colonel  was  actu- 
ally speechless  for  a  prolonged  and  intense  moment.  The 
words  that  finally  burst  out  of  him  were  weighted  with 
an  indignation  almost  too  heavy  for  speech  to  bear. 
"Boil!  Our  water—  By  heaven,—  Roger,  Agnes—  Are 
you  going  to  permit—" 

"We  never  drink  the  spring  water."  Mrs.  Knowles 
spoke  pacifically  from  her  end  of  the  table.  "With  so 
much  surface  water— the  sewage  tiles  getting  broken 
open,  as  they  so  often  do  .  .  .  We  know  the  tap  water 
is  safe,  Colonel." 

Colonel  Blake  bowed  his  head  in  sorrow.  "Ma'am,"  he 
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said,  his  voice  shaking,  "I  implore  you,  don't  let  it  be 
known.  Tell  it  not  in  Gaza  what  is  whispered  in  Gath. 
If  you  are  determined,  Ma'am,  to  drink  tap  water,  let 
it  be  behind  closed  shutters.  Coming  from  you,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  every  wuthwhile  civic  movement 
among  the  ladies  of  our  city,  such  behavior  might  be 
the  utter  ruination  of  our  hopes!" 

"I  shan't  announce  it  in  the  Democrat/'  said  Mrs. 
Knowles,  smiling.  "I  promise  vou  that,  Colonel." 

Roger  Knowles  had  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  colo- 
nel's final  word.  "Hopes?  What  hopes,  Laertes?  What 
have  you  got  up  your  sleeve?" 

"I  was  coming  to  that,"  the  colonel  said  with  preg- 
nant emphasis.  'This— this  sacrilegious  discussion  about 
our  water  threw  me  off."  He  swept  his  eagle  glance 
around  the  table,  demanding  strict  attention.  "Perhaps," 
he  said,  "I  am  a  sentimentalist  in  my  feeling  about  our 
city.  Sycamore  is  close  to  my  heart.  I  love  Sycamore.  I 
love  it  dearly.  It  would  be  the  proudest  and  happiest 
day  of  my  life,  that  day  when  I  could  say,  'Sycamore  is 
once  more  on  the  highroad  to  fame  and  prosperity,  and 
I,  Laertes  Blake,  in  my  humble  way,  have  had  a  part 
in  putting  her  there.'  " 

Walter  said,  low:  "Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead-" 

The  colonel  rode  grandly  over  the  interruption.  "I  be- 
lieve," he  said  portentously,  "that  I  see  a  glimmer  of 
light."  Everyone  sat  tight,  during  the  pause  that  ensued, 
and  the  colonel  hitched  his  diaphragm  against  the  edge 
of  the  table,  planted  both  hands  on  the  cloth,  and  leaned 
forward.  "A  lady  authoress,"  he  said  slowly,  "has  just 
put  up  at  the  hotel.  A  lady  from  the  North.  I  under- 
stand she  is  internationally  known.  .  .  ." 
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Jane  began  rapidly  running  over  in  her  mind  a  list  of 
brilliant  possibilities.  Walter  asked  her  name. 

Colonel  Blake  fumbled  through  the  pockets  of  his 
linen  suit  and  came  up  at  last  with  a  scrap  of  paper.  He 
then  stuck  on  a  pair  of  pince-nez,  and,  holding  the  pa- 
per at  arm's  length,  announced:  "A  Mrs.  Gladys  Wil- 
liams. Quite  a  famous  lady  in  her  field,  they  tell  me. 
Newspaper  stories,  syndicated  all  over  the  country- 
magazine  articles,  all  that."  Jane  felt  deflated.  Who  in 
hell  was  Gladys  Williams? 

"Does  she  write  under  that  name,  Colonel?"  she  asked 
timidly. 

"Gladys  Williams/'  He  confirmed  it  with  unction.  "A 
highly  intelligent  lady.  We  had  a  most  stimulating  con- 
versation, just  this  morning.  I  found  she  is  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  Elbert  Hubbard." 

Walter  looked  up  brightly  and  asked  if  she  had  read 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

"Her  name,"  said  the  colonel,  "did  not  come  up.  We 
were  talking  mainly  about  the  project  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams had  in  mind.  A  series  of  stories  about  this  region. 
About  our  city.  To  appear  in  newspapers,  perhaps  in 
magazines.  And  later— if  all  goes  well— in  book  form." 
He  looked  around  to  gauge  the  effect  of  this  bombshell. 

"Writers.  We've  had  'em  before,"  said  Doctor  Totten, 
as  if  classing  them  with  chicken  pox. 

The  colonel  rebuked  him.  "Gregory,  you  are  a  de- 
featist, sir.  I  love  you  like  a  brother,  but  you  take  the 
dark  view.  As  for  me,  so  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my 
body,  I  aim  to  work  for  the  future  of  this  beautiful 
little  city,  this  jewel  set  among  the  everlasting  hills,  this 
—this—"  He  paused,  scouring  his  fertile  brain  for  fur- 
ther similes,  finding  none,  intoning  then  reverently:  "I 
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will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  and  see  there  Syca- 
more, sir,  rising  to  ever  greater  heights  of  prosperity,  of 
culcha,  of  renown.  I  hope,"  he  added,  ''to  persuade  Mrs. 
Williams  to  purchase  a  house  just  outside  of  town,  and 
to  spend  at  least  a  part  of  every  year  here/' 

"Not,"  Mr.  Knowles  inquired,  "the  old  Hancock 
place?" 

Colonel  Blake  admitted  that  it  was  the  Hancock  place, 
and  he  glared  at  Roger  as  if  he  were  double-daring  him 
to  say  anything.  It  was  Doctor  Totten,  however,  who 
should  have  got  the  full  force  of  the  colonel's  powers  of 
intimidation.  He  broke  into  a  full-bodied  chortle. 
"Laertes  Blake,"  he  said,  leaning  back  and  studying  the 
end  of  his  cigar  happily,  "you  've  been  trying  to  unload 
that  pile  o'  rubbish  on  every  foreigner  that's  come  along 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  God 
bless  my  soul,  I  hope  this  lady  authoress  knows  what 
she's  about!" 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  other  room?"  Mrs.  Knowles  sug- 
gested as  the  colonel's  virtuous  indignation  showed  signs 
of  boiling  over  again.  "I  think  it's  cooler  in  there.  .  .  ." 
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Walter  had  gone  back  to  the  office  after  lunch,  carry- 
ing in  his  pocket  a  communication  to  the  paper,  which 
the  colonel  had  handed  him.  Scarcely  a  week  went  by 
without  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  carefully  worded 
letter  signed  Laertes  M.  Blake.  He  touched  upon  the 
decadence  of  the  school,  the  injustices  of  the  tax- 
assessing  system,  the  neglected  potency  of  Sycamore  wa- 
ter, and  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern  novel  as  shown 
in  some  example  or  other  that  had  slipped  past  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Library  Board.  "I  demand  that  the 
reading  matter  we  put  into  the  hands  of  our  innocent 
girls  and  boys,  and  the  pure-minded  ladies  of  our  city, 
be  clean  and  wholesome.  Where,"  he  asked  wistfully, 
"are  the  Gene  Stratton  Porters  of  today?" 

Walter  threw  Jane  a  wink  as  he  went  out,  then  he 
popped  his  head  in  the  door  again,  and  said:  "Honey- 
child,  try  and  get  the  colonel  to  give  you  his  recipe  for 
a  julep.  It's  famous.  .  .  ."  Jane  put  a  silent  curse  on 
him,  but  the  colonel  had  heard  and  was  already 
launched.  "A  tea-towel— never  touch  with  the  bare 
hands—"  Ten  minutes  later,  Tracy's  horn  sounded  out- 
side, and  Jane  snatched  up  her  swimming  gear  and  made 
off,  but  the  julep  was  still  in  process  of  creation.  It 
seemed  you  shaved  the  ice  and  crushed  the  mint 
leaves— 

94 
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"Thank  you  so  much,  Colonel."  From  the  doorway 
Jane  bestowed  her  most  engaging  smile.  "Perhaps  you'd 
write  it  down  for  me  some  time?"  The  colonel  would  be 
delighted,  Ma'am,  "—sure  to  keep  the  silver  glasses 
filled  with  shaved  ice,"  he  was  saying  as  she  made  her 
escape.  (Then,  she  added,  galloping  down  the  steps,  you 
pour  the  whole  mess  down  the  drain  and  get  a  real 
drink.) 

Tracy,  lolling  behind  the  wheel  of  her  car,  said:  "I'm 
getting  baked,"  as  Jane  climbed  in.  Her  two  youngsters 
were  scuffling  together  in  the  back  seat,  but  she  ig- 
nored them. 

Jane  said:  "Sorry.  Your  father-in-law  was  giving  me 
his  recipe  for  mint  juleps.  Walter's  idea." 

Tracy  moaned  softly  and  shot  the  car  down  the  drive 
in  a  reckless  curve.  "My  father-in-law/'  she  said,  "is  a 
windbag." 

Jane  cocked  an  eyebrow  toward  the  back  seat.  "Little 
pitchers?" 

"Oh,  they  aren't  old  enough,"  Tracy  said  negligently. 
"Besides,  they're  like  Jarvis— kind  of  slow."  She  drove 
rapidly  over  the  corkscrew  roads  she  had  known  all  her 
life,  skirting  the  edge  of  town,  passing  the  beer  joint 
on  top  of  the  hill  and  taking  the  highway  toward  the 
lake.  "He  used  to  impress  me  terribly,"  she  said,  "when 
I  was  a  kid.  He  was  always  coming  to  school,  making 
the  most  beautiful  speeches.  He  had  one  for  Lee's  birth- 
day that  was  marvelous.  I  cried  and  cried."  She  turned 
the  car  off  on  the  rough  road  that  led  to  the  lake  and 
threw  it  into  second  gear.  A  small  yellow  dust  storm  fol- 
lowed them  and  settled  on  the  fenders.  "Men,"  she  said, 
"are  low-down.  Only  got  one  thing  on  their  minds,  all  of 
them.  Why,  everybody  knows—"  She  stopped  and  began 
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studiously  avoiding  the  larger  rocks  that  stuck  up  in  the 
road. 

"Everybody  knows  what?"  Jane  demanded.  "You're 
always  saying  everybody  knows,  Tracy— and  I  don't 
know  a  thing." 

"I  forgot."  Tracy  was  flustered.  "I  ought  to  keep  my 
t>ig  mouth  shut.  Most  people  have  lived  here  since 
Adam,  so  you  just  take  it  for  granted—  Forget  it, 
lioney." 

"No.  You've  gone  too  far,"  Jane  said,  studying 
Tracy's  pretty,  petulant  little  face  with  the  fringe  of 
pale  blond  hair  showing  from  under  a  bright  green  ker- 
chief. "Now  you'll  have  to  tell  all." 

Tracy  squirmed  and  made  a  face  at  the  road.  "Damn 
the  dust,"  she  said.  "Well,  wait  till  we  get  to  the  lake." 
She  moved  a  shoulder  toward  the  back  seat,  where  Sally 
Jo  and  Vernon,  during  a  lull  in  the  hostilities,  were 
craning  their  necks  forward,  ears  stretched. 

"Boys  are  dirty,"  Sally  Jo  began  to  chant  squeakily. 
"Boys  are  dirty.  Mommy  said  so.  Dirty  ole  boys  .  .  ." 

Vernon  cried:  "She  did  not!"  and  they  took  up  the 
combat  where  it  had  been  left  off. 

"You  two  hush  right  up,"  Tracy  called  back.  "I 
didn't  say  anything  of  the  sort,  Sally  Jo,  and  you've  got 
no  business  listening,  anyhow." 

"Vernon's  putting  his  dirty  ole  feet  on  my  clean  sun- 
suit,"  Sally  Jo  announced  from  the  floor.  "Make  him 
quit,  Mommy." 

"Stop  fighting,"  said  Tracy  in  a  disengaged  voice. 
"You  two  are  always  fighting,  I  do  declare." 

There  were  indications  of  the  two  children  plumping 
themselves  back  in  the  seat  momentarily.  Quite  softly 
came  the  small  voice  of  Sally  Jo,  singing.  "Know  what 
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lfl  boys  are  made  of?  Snakes  and  snails  and  puppy-dog 
tails—  That's  what  li'l  boys—" 

The  car  moved  through  the  dust  and  heat  in  a  suc- 
cession of  staccato  lurches.  Around  them,  the  forest 
leaned  close  against  the  road,  and,  on  either  side,  the 
small  trees  and  underbrush  bore  a  heavy  coating  of  yel- 
low dust.  The  air  was  utterly  motionless.  No  leaf  stirred, 
no  bird  sang.  The  place  seemed  permeated  by  a  kind  of 
stupefaction,  as  if  the  sun  had  laid  a  spell  like  death 
upon  the  wood.  In  this  doomed  silence,  there  was  some- 
thing painfully  irrelevant  in  the  child's  chant.  "Snakes 
and  snails  and  puppy-dog  tails—"  Jane  shuddered  inside 
her  constricting  net  of  tight  nerves.  Shut  up,  Sally  Jo. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  you.  I  don't  even  care  to  know 
Tracy's  dark  mysteries.  I  don't  want  to  talk.  Just  to 
sink,  fathoms  deep,  in  cold  water.  Full  fathom  five  thy 
father  lies.  .  .  . 

Tracy  parked  the  car  in  shade  above  the  lake,  and 
they  walked  beneath  the  weight  of  the  sun  toward  the 
battered  stone  building  that  housed  the  dressing-rooms. 
No  one  else  was  there  but  Birdie  Jessup,  dissolving  in 
an  immense  yawn  midway  between  the  rack  of  broken 
baskets  and  the  coke  machine. 

Jane  gazed  hungrily  at  the  long  blue  sliver  of  water 
below.  The  forest  surged  up  from  the  very  brink  of  the 
lake,  and  swept  back  in  fold  on  fold  of  green  hills.  Two 
miles  up,  on  the  left,  the  lake  was  hemmed  in  by  a 
gray  line  of  dam.  On  the  right,  it  dispersed  among  cat- 
tails and  little  inlets,  and  vanished  behind  a  clump  of 
cedars  and  willows.  Directly  below,  one  saw  the  top  of 
the  stone  diving-stand  with  the  high  board  jutting  over 
the  water,  and  the  weathered  boathouse  and  pier,  look- 
ing neglected  and  forsaken,  the  boards  unpainted  and 
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silvered  by  time.  Birdie  Jessup,  however,  before  deep 
summer  had  reduced  her  to  inertia,  had  gone  to  some 
pains  to  glorify  the  stone  bathhouse  by  planting  a  floral 
border  against  its  east  wall.  In  savage  colors,  African 
marigolds  and  enormous  zinnias  stood  tall  above  a  lush 
jungle  of  leaves.  The  rank  odor  of  the  marigolds  hung 
heavily  on  the  heat,  reaching  even  the  shaded  porch. 
Jane  wrinkled  her  nose  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the 
dressing-room. 

"I  wish/'  Tracy  said,  casting  a  quick  glance  toward 
Jane,  stripped  and  wriggling  into  her  tight  suit— "I  wish 
I  had  a  figure  like  yours.  Even  having  the  two  kids 
-Fm  perfectly  flat.  D  you  suppose  hormone  cream—? 
Sally    Jo,    you    stop    peeking.    I    ought    to    whip    you 

good. . .  r 

Tracy  had  obviously  been  startled,  the  first  time  they 
went  swimming  together,  when  Jane  unthinkingly  had 
peeled  off  her  clothes  with  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
and  Jane  wondered  if,  in  this  region,  nice  women  still 
undressed  under  shelter  of  their  nightgowns.  Even  now, 
though  Tracy  had  accepted  the  custom  of  nudity  as  she 
accepted  everything  else  connected  with  Jane,  she  seemed 
a  little  guilty  each  time  she  bared  her  boy's  breasts  and 
her  flat  stomach  with  its  long  Caesarean  scar.  Such 
vestiges  of  a  quaint,  forgotten  prudery  amused  Jane, 
and  provided  her  with  an  agreeable  proof  of  her  own  im- 
munity to  nastiness. 

The  children,  brown-skinned  in  their  wisps  of  suits, 
capered  ahead  of  them  down  the  rough  stone  steps,  hop- 
ping to  avoid  the  thistles  that  thrust  up  between  the 
rocks.  Jane,  carrying  a  towel  and  cigarettes,  ran  after 
them,  her  eyes  on  the  saving  blue  water,  but  Tracy,  who 
never  hurried,  took  the  steps  at  a  languid  pace.  By  the 
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time  she  reached  the  bottom,  Jane  had  already  fastened 
the  tight  cap  under  her  chin  and  dived  off  the  low  board. 
Tracy  banished  the  children  to  the  roped-off  inlet  where 
a  tiny  beach  shelved  down  to  shallow  water,  then  let 
herself  gingerly  down  the  ladder.  "O-oh,"  she  said. 
"Cold." 

"Cold?"  Jane,  rolling  ecstatically  on  her  back  in  the 
water,  laughed  in  derision.  "It's  like  a  bathtub." 

Tracy  pushed  off  from  the  ladder  and  swam  to  where 
Jane  was  afloat.  "Wonderful,"  she  said,  "once  you've  got 
wet." 

Jane  pulled  her  cap  off  her  ears  and  looked  at  Tracy's 
wet,  small  face.  "Complete  privacy,"  she  said,  grinning. 
"Now  you  can  tell  me." 

Tracy  began  swimming  away  from  her.  "It's  nothing," 
she  called  over  her  shoulder.  "I  shouldn't  have— and  my 
own  kin,  too—" 

Jane  reached  her  with  one  long  stroke  and  caught  at 
her  shoulder.  "No,  you  don't,"  she  said.  "I'll  duck  you. 
When  you've  gone  that  far,  you've  got  to  finish  it." 

Tracy  clung  to  the  ladder,  looking  across  the  lake, 
avoiding  Jane's  eyes.  "Walter  wouldn't  like  it,"  she  mut- 
tered—"me  telling  you  things  like  this.  I  just  supposed 
he'd  have  let  you  in  on  the  town  gossip  himself." 

"No,"  said  Jane.  "We're— not  alone  very  much." 

"I  don't  feel  right."  Tracy  flicked  drops  of  water  off 
her  fingertips  and  watched  them  fall.  "About  the  colo- 
nel, you  know— give  you  a  false  impression.  The  fact 
is—"  she  brought  herself  to  look  at  Jane,  almost  de- 
fiantly, "it's  not  just  the  colonel.  And  after  all,  his  wife's 
been  dead  for  years.  But  almost  every  man  in  town— 
every  leading  citizen,  that  is— has  a  mistress  besides  a 
wife,  and  the  whole  town  knows  it  and  knows  who  she 
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is.  So— well,  maybe  the  colonel  has  kept  Anna  Belle 
Tupper  for  years— even  before  he  gave  her  the  job  of 
housekeeper  at  the  hotel,  I  guess— but  all  the  others  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  Men— they're  all  alike."  She 
turned  down  her  mouth  as  if  she'd  just  tasted  something 
nauseating. 

Jane  stared,  dislodged  for  once  from  her  complacency, 
and  by  Tracy— Tracy  the  unsophisticated.  She  tried  to 
assimilate  this  new  aspect  of  Sycamore,  but  found  that 
it  would  take  time.  An  offensive  idea  struck  her.  ''Not," 
she  said  hesitantly,  "not  Mr.  Knowles?" 

Tracy  shook  her  head  with  vigor.  Mr.  Knowles,  she 
admitted,  was  the  exception,  a  shining  example  of  mar- 
ried fidelity.  "Of  course,"  she  said,  "there  was  Fenton 
Sayre— but  that  was  ever  so  long  ago.  They'd  only  been 
married  a  year  or  so.  And  Mrs.  Knowles  was  wonderful 
about  it,  Mother  told  me— so  brave  and  forgiving.  A 
true  Christian,  Mother  said.  She  says  old-fashioned 
things  like  that." 

Jane  cut  short  the  string  of  ambiguities.  "Tracy,"  she 
said  sharply,  "what  in  hell  are  you  talking  about? 
Fenton  Sayrel"  He  came  before  her,  not  as  the  now- 
familiar  figure  about  town,  nor  as  the  man  who  had 
shared  with  her  an  always-to-be-forgotten  instant  in  a 
dark  barn,  but  as  he  had  crossed  her  line  of  vision  on 
that  first  day,  his  arrogant  glance  flickering  over  and 
beyond  her  as  if  she  did  not  exist. 

Tracy  was  staring  at  her,  big-eyed,  in  what  might 
have  been  genuine  alarm.  "Oh,  goodness,"  she  moaned. 
"You  didn't  know!  Walter  will  kill  me.  I  just  took  it 
for  granted— I  mean,  it's  just  one  of  those  things  every- 
body knows.  Walter  should  have  said  something.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  Jane  said,  and  put  away  a  seed  of  bitterness 
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inside  herself.  Weren't  they  going  to  be  always  utterly, 
nakedly  honest  with  each  other? 

"Don't  say  anything."  Tracy  was  clutching  at  her  wet 
arm.  "It  must  have  been  thirty  years  ago.  And  you 
know,  honey,  there's  an  awful  lot  of  woods  colts  around. 
After  the  first  buzz-buzz,  it  just  dies  down  and  every- 
body accepts  it." 

"Fenton  Sayre,"  Jane  said  with  a  stiff  mouth.  "Does 
Fenton  Sayre  accept  it?" 

Tracy  looked  her  surprise.  "Why,  there's  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do,  I  guess.  He  doesn't  amount  to  much.  Just 
trash." 

"You  are  talking,"  Jane  said  maliciously,  "about  one 
of  my  husband's  kinfolks." 

Tracy  contrived  a  nervous,  small  laugh.  "Oh,  honey, 
nobody  would  look  at  it  that  way.  Nobody.'7 

Jane  shook  her  head,  baffled.  "I  don't  get  it,"  she 
said  slowly.  "I  really  don't  get  it,  Tracy.  Who  was  the 
mother?" 

"Oh,  just  one  of  those  Sayres.  One  of  those  no-account 
families.  They  used  to  live  next  door  to  old  Granny 
Knowles,  over  on  South  Mountain.  I  reckon  Roger  and 
Willy  May  kind  of  grew  up  with  'em— close  neighbors 
like  that  .  .  .  Don't  ask  me  how  it  happened,"  she  said 
crossly.  "I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  it  was  all  her 
doing,  though." 

Jane,  about  to  respond  with  sarcasm,  thought  better 
of  it.  "What  became  of  her?"  she  asked  instead. 

"Oh,  she  got  married  later  on.  A  farmer.  She  lives 
outside  town  and  has  a  big  flock  of  kids.  I  guess  she's 
fairly  respectable  now.  ..."  It  was  clear  that  Tracy' 
considered  the  subsequent  history  of  the  fallen  woman 
unworthy  of  their  attention. 
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"Now  don't  go  holding  this  against  Mr.  Knowles,  will 
you,  honey?"  she  said  with  sudden  urgency.  "He  must 
have  been  very  young— younger  than  Walter  and  Jarvis 
are  now— and  it  was  so  long  ago.  And  don't  you  ever 
forget,  Roger  Knowles  is  a  wonderful  man.  I  just  don't 
know  what  this  town  would  be,  without  him.  He's  kept 
it  going,  practically  singlehanded.  With  the  bank,  and 
the  lumbermill,  and  the  paper— why,  Sycamore  would 
have  died  on  its  feet,  long  ago,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him!" 

"Yes,  I'll  remember,"  Jane  said.  "I'll  keep  in  mind 
that  I  belong  to  the  royal  family."  She  pushed  off  from 
the  diving-stand  and  swam  slowly  toward  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  The  water,  however,  no  longer  seemed  refresh- 
ing. It  was  warm  and  turgid,  so  that  she  lifted  her  arms 
with  effort.  Long  fronds  of  mossy  weed  reached  out  of 
the  green  depths  and  embraced  her  legs,  and  there  was 
a  smell  of  decay  and  fecundity  that  she  hadn't  noticed 
before.  The  hot,  still  afternoon  was  soaked  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  corruption.  Turning  back,  she  could  see  Tracy 
huddled  on  top  of  the  diving-stand  in  a  shivering  atti- 
tude, arms  clasped  tight  around  her  middle,  as  if  she 
were  holding  fast  to  the  badge  and  emblem  of  her  out- 
raged virginity:  the  cold,  white  scar.  Below  her,  the 
children  moved  in  fragments  of  gaudy  color,  and  their 
voices,  borne  across  the  flat  mirror  of  water,  sounded 
shrill  and  thin.  Snakes  and  snails  .  .  .  "Christ,"  Jane 
said  aloud,  "I'm  going  to  be  sick." 

It  was  nearly  five  when  they  got  back  to  town.  One 
half  of  the  square  lay  in  blue  shadow,  and  Jane  (still 
amazed  by  the  wide  temperature  range  between  sun  and 
shade,    in    the   mountains)    was  grateful   when   Tracy 
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parked  the  car  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  while 
she  stopped  in  at  Tetter's  for  groceries. 

At  this  hour,  the  somnolence  of  the  midsummer  after- 
noon abated  a  little.  The  square  seemed  to  shake  itself, 
yawn,  and  open  one  eye.  A  few  housewives  appeared, 
as  from  nowhere,  with  baskets  or  net  bags  on  their  arms, 
and  made  their  way  toward  the  stores.  Teen-agers  stood 
along  the  imitation-marble  fountain  in  Dycus's,  droop- 
ing over  cokes,  bursting  into  wild,  raw  laughter,  and 
then  as  suddenly  falling  silent.  Two  Spanish  War  pen- 
sioners sat  motionless  in  wooden  chairs  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  Jeff  Davis  Hotel,  and,  inside  the  wide 
window,  Colonel  Blake  stood  casting  a  meditative,  per- 
haps philosophic  eye  toward  the  square,  while  using  a 
quill  toothpick  with  an  air  of  grace  and  distinction. 
The  doors  of  the  pool-hall  were  propped  wide  open, 
and  from  behind  the  broken  screens  there  flowed  the 
combined  odors  of  stale  beer  and  dead  cigars.  Mr.  Floyd 
Skelton,  homeward  bound  from  the  bus  station,  with  a 
straw  hat  set  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  carrying  a 
valise,  came  bouncing  along  the  sidewalk  with  a  jaunti- 
ness  quite  unsuited  to  the  weather.  He  greeted  Jane  (as 
he  had  ever  since  the  encounter  in  Kansas  City)  with  a 
wink  and  a  clucking,  sidewise  distortion  of  the  mouth 
that  seemed  calculated  to  establish  a  bond  of  complicity 
between  them.  She  said,  "How  dyou  do,  Mr.  Skelton?" 
looked  past  him,  and  quickly  turned  her  head,  before  he 
could  slow  down  and  drape  himself  on  the  car  for  a  chat. 

In  the  back  seat,  Vernon  and  Sally  Jo  were  noisily 
eating  popsicles,  running  their  tongues  rapturously  up 
and  down  the  frozen  cones,  and  dripping  blobs  of  vio- 
lent orange  down  the  fronts  of  their  sunsuits.  'Tours," 
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jeered  Sally  Jo,  "is  all  gone  and  I've  still  got  some  left. 
Nyah."  She  was  a  pretty  doll  of  a  child,  and  Jane  won- 
dered how  she  could  be  so  horrid.  Naturally,  Vernon 
took  the  rest  of  her  popsicle  away  from  her,  and  the 
battle  was  on  again. 

Jane  fished  in  her  purse  and  brought  up  two  pennies. 
"Go  into  the  drugstore,"  she  commanded,  "and  get  your- 
selves some  bubble-gum.  One  for  each."  She  had  the 
feeling  of  conniving  in  some  crime,  but  she  was  too  spent 
to  endure  more  child  warfare.  She  groped  for  a  cigarette, 
lighted  it.  Mustn't,  she  thought—  Oh,  the  hell  with 
it!  Don't  smoke  in  public.  Don't  show  your  bare  legs. 
And  the  whole  place  fairly  crawling  with  sex! 

Relaxed,  she  looked  across  the  square  to  where  sun- 
shine lingered,  saw  that  Walter  had  the  Venetian  blinds 
drawn  in  the  window  of  the  Democrat  office,  and  won- 
dered if  he  were  behind  them,  sitting  at  his  big  desk. 
In  the  entrance  to  the  loan  office,  next  door,  two  men 
stood  deep  in  a  confab,  and  one  of  them,  she  saw  with 
a  shock,  was  Fenton  Sayre.  She  forced  herself  to  study 
him,  at  this  safe  distance,  he  unaware  of  her  attentive 
gaze,  this  time,  and  so  not  likely  to  spit  out  his  disdain, 
as  he  had  done  before,  in  tobacco  juice.  She  tried  to 
decide  what  it  was  that  gave  him  the  constant  look  of 
arrogant  assurance.  It  might,  she  thought,  be  simply 
the  carriage  of  his  head— drawn  well  back,  always,  with 
the  chin  in  and  the  neck  erect,  the  tendons  showing. 
It  was  somewhat  the  tense,  lifted  poise  of  a  snake  in 
the  frozen  instant  before  it  strikes. 

A  two-toned,  open  Ford  nosed  into  the  diagonal  park- 
ing space  next  to  Tracy's,  and  Jane  marked  it  instantly 
as  a  stranger  car,  and  smiled,  realizing  suddenly  that 
she  knew  not  only  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sycamore, 
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at  least  by  sight  or  hearsay,  but  also  their  automobiles. 
Certain  people  went  with  certain  cars.  If  Doctor  Tot- 
ten's  blue  sedan  were  seen  at  somebody's  door,  you  knew 
there  was  sickness  in  that  house.  Or,  driving  through 
town,  you  would  sav  to  Yourself :  "Now  what  is  Colonel 
Blake  up  to,  at  old' Mrs'.  Preston's?" 

Jane  watched  the  girl  in  the  convertible  switch  off  the 
ignition,  put  the  key  in  her  bag,  and  examine  her  face 
minutely  in  the  rear-view  mirror.  From  her  oblique  an- 
gle, Jane  could  not  tell  much  about  the  face,  beyond 
the  curve  of  a  rounded  cheek  and  chin,  but  the  elabo- 
rated styled  golden  hair  was  impressive,  and  so  was  the 
deeply  tanned  skin  of  the  bare  back  and  the  round, 
strong  arms. 

The  girl  got  out  of  the  car,  banged  the  door,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  curb,  sweeping  the  square  with  an 
unhurried  and  comprehensive  glance.  Jane  could  see  her 
now,  full-face.  Her  mouth  had  a  full,  deep,  sensual  look 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  moist  orange  paint  she 
wore.  Against  the  brightness  of  the  hair,  the  almost- 
black  eyes  were  a  surprise,  anomalous.  (Very  good, 
Jane  decided,  appraising  her  with  a  woman's  pitiless 
eye— but  she's  going  to  be  fat,  one  of  these  days.  Can't 
be  more  than  twenty-five.  Watch  those  calories,  my  girl! 
But  drop-earrings  with  a  sundress— somebody  ought  to 
tell  her.) 

The  girl  was  still  standing  on  the  curb,  very  straight, 
and  Jane  got  the  impression  that  it  was  a  studied  effect, 
that  she  was  hoping  everyone  in  the  square  would  be 
aware  of  her.  She  did  not  seek  out  any  individual  notice 
—simply  stood  in  her  attitude  of  self-conscious  pride, 
gathering  up  in  her  gaze  the  untidy  circle  of  store- 
fronts, the  littered  space  in  front  of  the  courthouse,  the 
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fringe  of  waiting  trucks  and  cars  about  the  edges  of  the 
square.  Then,  at  last,  she  turned  and  walked  (with  an 
imaginary  book  on  her  head,  Jane  thought)  toward  Dy- 
cus's  drugstore. 

At  the  same  moment,  Tracy  came  out  of  Tetter's 
carrying  a  paper  bag  from  which  pale  leaves  of  celery 
protruded.  The  two  met,  face  to  face,  and  both  paused 
tentatively.  Then  Jane  knew  who  she  was,  because 
Tracy  spoke  the  name  with  surprise,  and  with  just  that 
degree  of  withdrawal  that  showed  she  was  not  entirely 
pleased,  saw  the  other  woman  only  remotely,  forever  re- 
moved from  her  own  sphere.  There  was  a  brief  patter 
of  words— "When  did  you  get  back?  —Home  for  good 
now?"— and  they  nodded  and  passed. 

Sally  Jo  and  Vernon  erupted  from  the  drugstore  with 
bubbles  growing  out  of  their  mouths,  and  Tracy  shooed 
them  into  the  back  seat  with  the  groceries  and  slid  be- 
hind the  wheel.  Her  face  was  pink  and  she  was  biting 
her  lower  lip  as  she  jabbed  at  the  ignition  key. 

Jane  watched  the  blue  sundress  and  the  beautiful  hair 
vanish  into  the  shaded  depths  of  the  drugstore,  as  Tracy 
backed  away  from  the  curb.  She  felt  strangely  excited. 
"So  that"  she  said,  "is  Clytie.  Clytie  Byrne/' 

"She's  back  now,"  Tracy  said  irritably,  swinging  the 
wheel  as  if  she  had  a  grudge  against  it.  "That  getup! 
Ever  in  your  born  days—?" 

Walter  Knowles,  with  the  paper  out  of  the  way  for 
the  week,  stood  inside  the  front  office,  watching  through 
the  slatted  blinds  the  slow,  concentric  movements  of  the 
square.  He  saw  Doctor  Totten  emerge,  purposefully  but 
without  haste,  from  the  cavernous  stairway  that  led  to 
his  musty  office  over  the  drugstore,  climb  into  his  car 
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with  his  scarred  black  bag,  and  start  away  from  the 
curb.  (Out  in  the  country,  possibly,  someone  was  dying 
or  giving  birth.)  He  saw  his  father  standing  on  the 
court-house  steps,  talking  with  the  loungers  who  had 
gathered  there  in  the  shade.  Roger.  He  smiled  behind 
the  blinds:  nature's  gentleman!  American  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Who  would  write  his  obituary— the 
fulsome  afterthoughts  of  small-town  journalism?  But 
he  was  vigorous  enough.  Look  at  him  standing  there, 
erect  in  his  white  suit,  the  panama  set  back  on  his  head, 
a  bit  devil-may-care— face  as  smooth  as  a  healthy  baby's, 
so  long  as  you  weren't  close  enough  to  see  the  eyes. 
Ave,  Caesar! 

Old  Mrs.  Winchfield  pattered  along  the  far  side  of  the 
square  with  tiny  steps,  a  net  bag  on  her  arm.  (Colonel 
Blake's  aunt,  he  recalled  idly.)  She  walked  bent  for- 
ward, as  if  she  were  leaning  against  a  high  wind,  and  he 
remembered  how  he  had  always  thought  that,  if  she 
should  pitch  forward  on  her  face,  she  would  surely  vanish 
that  same  instant  in  a  puff  of  powdery  dust.  The  old 
ladies!  They  had  been  around  forever,  it  seemed  to  him 
—at  least,  forever  within  his  memory— and  they  had 
always  been  old  ladies  (born  old  ladies,  undoubtedly) 
pecking  politely  at  the  edges  of  life,  exchanging  sibilant 
chitchat  through  their  false  teeth,  and,  beneath  their 
deceptively  aimless  progress  to  and  fro  and  in  and  out, 
going  always  about  their  appointed  work  of  destruction. 

Colonel  Blake  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Jeff  Davis,  standing  beside  a  compact  woman  of  prob- 
ably middle  age,  unknown  to  Walter.  (The  lady  au- 
thoress? Beyond  a  doubt.)  The  colonel's  arm  swept  out 
in  a  magnificent  arc,  his  mouth  moved  rhythmically. 
I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I   go— Old  Mrs. 
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Winchfield  pitched  to  a  halt  in  front  of  them,  the  colo- 
nel went  through  a  hand-flipping  of  introduction,  the 
stranger  bowed,  and  the  colonel's  aunt  strained  her  little 
birdlike  head  forward,  mouthing  amenities,  before  she 
passed  on. 

Walter  lit  a  cigarette.  How  familiar  they  all  were,  how 
interwoven  and  bound  together  their  lives,  their  pasts, 
their  dead  and  their  yet-unborn!  It  seemed  reassuring, 
in  one  aspect,  and,  in  another,  incestuous  and  terrible: 
blood  and  semen,  flowing  and  returning,  mingling  always 
with  itself,  deriving  always  from  the  same  source.  A 
deepening  corruption,  stagnation,  inherent  in  this  process 
—better  to  bring  in  new  currents  from  far-off  places. 
And  he  brought  home  a  bride,  a  princess  from  the 
north,  but  her  heart  was  ice.  He  had  not  lost  the  habit 
of  writing  trifling  literary  fragments  in  his  mind.  Ice, 
for  God's  sake?  Visual  association:  Virgil  Sugg's  truck 
had  just  lurched  past,  with  a  tarpaulin  flung  over  its 
bed,  leaving  a  trail  of  dripped  water  on  the  pavement 
.  .  .  Two  men  walked  slowly  by  the  window,  heads 
together:  Fenton  Sayre  and  Cletis  Jones.  Jones  was 
a  big,  raw,  loud-mouthed  yokel,  intent  on  hoisting 
himself  up  by  his  bootstraps  or  whatever  other  means 
might  come  to  hand.  He  had  a  finger  in  everything,  but, 
at  the  moment,  he  was  most  deeply  engaged  with  the 
loan  office  next  door,  which  he  had  recently  acquired. 

Walter  disliked  him,  and  wondered  irritably  what 
brought  him  into  such  absorbed  contact  with  Fenton 
Sayre.  The  sight  of  Sayre  did  not  bother  him,  he  found, 
now  that  he'd  grown  used  to  it  again.  It  was  irrational, 
morbid,  even,  to  let  yourself  be  annoyed  by  someone 
you  saw  every  day.  After  that  first  meeting  in  the 
square,  and  the  brief  uneasiness  of  seeing  him  in  the 
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square  dance  with  Jane,  the  grappling  behind  a  ruined 
wall  in  a  winter  twilight  long  past,  and  the  strange, 
shared  guilt  between  them,  seemed  almost  forgotten. 
Even  the  anguish  of  his  period  of  exile,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  father,  appeared  childish  to  him.  As  Fenton 
Savre  passed  the  window,  rolling  on  the  absurd  boots, 
he  could  lift  a  sardonic  hand  and  salute  him,  unseen 
behind  the  blinds:  Hail,  brother! 

Tracy  Blake's  car  crept  across  the  square  and  pulled 
into  a  space  on  the  far  side,  and  he  saw  Jane,  with  her 
hair  still  looking  a  little  damp,  brushed  up  cleanly  from 
her  face  and  pinned  in  a  knot  on  top  of  her  head.  He 
considered  going  across  to  her,  then  decided  against 
it,  since  the  office  was  supposed  to  be  open  till  half 
past  five,  and  there  was  no  one  there  but  himself.  He 
saw  her  open  the  rear  door  and  steer  the  two  kids  to- 
ward Dycus's,  saw  her  go  through  the  small  motions 
of  lighting  a  cigarette.  Then  a  Ford  appeared  from  no- 
where, entering  his  circle  of  vision— an  open  car— and 
he  saw  the  blond  head,  only  a  few  feet  beyond  Jane's 
dark  one,  and  knew  at  once  that  it  was  Clytie,  come 
back. 

Clytie.  He  stood  peering  through  the  blinds,  breath- 
ing quickly.  Seeing  her,  having  her  steal  up  so  unex- 
pectedly—it was  like  watching  a  ghost.  A  ghost:  apt, 
for  how  dead  it  all  was!  What  a  muddle-headed  kid  he 
must  have  been,  in  those  days,  to  have  given  it  all  such 
solemn  dramatic  value!  Yet  she'd  probably  been  good 
for  him,  yielding  her  body  to  his  clumsy  love-making  as 
easily  as  sun-warmed  loam  to  the  plow.  It  had  all  been 
fresh  and  new  and  innocent— the  two  of  them  under  the 
Judas  tree.  Would  she  remember?  Probably  not.  There 
had  been  too  many  lovers  and  the  field  had  been  plowed 
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over  too  many  times.  There  was  in  him  not  a  tremor  of 
desire  for  her,  now,  but  (pitying  all  young  lovers)  he 
granted  her  a  wistful  smile,  from  his  hiding-place  be- 
hind the  blinds. 


CHAPTER 
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clytie  had  had  a  war  on  her  hands  from  the  day  of  her 
birth,  though  she  did  not  realize  this  until  she  went  to 
school.  It  was  a  hereditary  war,  passed  on  by  her 
mother— a  bitter,  unbending  woman,  past  forty  when 
Clytie  was  born,  and  with  another  life  already  behind 
her.  All  Dory's  memories  were  cruel  ones,  and  she  bore 
the  stamp  of  them  on  her  face,  but  she  never  spoke  of 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  the  half-measure  of  Indian  blood 
that  made  it  possible  for  her  to  sit  rocking  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  without  uttering  one  word  to  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  with  her,  and  Dory  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  silence,  rocking  forward  and  back  with  the  patient 
inscrutability  of  one  of  the  Norns,  her  hard  black  eyes 
fixed  on  something  far-off,  or  perhaps  on  something  in- 
side herself.  In  her  face,  too,  the  Indian  showed  up 
more  and  more  as  she  grew  older.  Her  skin  darkened, 
the  bone  points  beneath  it  seemed  to  sharpen,  and  the 
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perpendicular  lines  in  her  cheeks  cut  deep  like  creases 
in  leather. 

Asa,  her  husband,  was  an  amiable  soul,  not  too  bright, 
but  he  knew  the  rudiments  of  hill  farming  and  did  odd 
jobs  of  manual  labor  when  chance  threw  them  his  way. 
During  Prohibition  days,  he  scrabbled  a  little  cash 
money  from  his  still  in  the  woods  above  the  pasture- 
lot,  but  even  then  life  was  not  abundant. 

To  the  silent,  withdrawn,  already  aging  couple,  Clytie 
must  have  come  as  a  miracle,  something  almost  beyond 
belief.  It  was  Asa,  no  doubt,  who  made  awkward  at- 
tempts to  play  with  the  baby.  To  Dory,  play  was 
temperamentally  impossible.  Even  when  she  carved  out 
dance  tunes  on  her  fiddle  or  called  the  turns  for  a  set, 
she  was  without  joy.  So  she  labored  at  fashioning  rag 
dolls  and  toys  for  the  child,  and  she  would  instruct 
Clytie  in  the  use  and  care  of  them,  all  with  the  same 
grim,  purposeful  air  with  which  she  had  sat  blocking 
the  path,  a  rifle  across  her  knees,  in  the  days  when  they 
sold  moonshine.  She  would  beat  Clytie,  too,  if  she 
thought  Clytie  needed  beating,  and  this  also  without 
anger.  Dory's  anger  was  buried  deep. 

When  Clytie  was  six,  however,  and  came  home  from 
her  first  day  of  school  with  her  face  bruised  and  her 
dress  torn  half  off,  Dory's  dark  fury  rose  to  the  surface. 
She  tramped  to  school  with  the  child,  next  morning, 
picked  up  the  two  boys  who  had  set  upon  Clytie,  one 
in  either  hand,  and  cracked  their  skulls  together,  method- 
ically, saying  no  word.  Then  she  flung  them  down  in 
the  road  and  turned  to  the  gaping  Clytie.  "If  they're 
bigger'n  you,  I'll  handle  'em,"  she  said,  now  calm.  "If 
they  ain't,  you  better  do  it  yourself." 

To  Clytie,  even  at  six,  the  need  for  protection  was 
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humiliating.  "Reckon  I  can  fight  'em  myself/'  she  said 
sullenly. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  with  hard  eyes.  "Reckon 
you  can  and  reckon  you  better/'  she  said.  "You're  go- 
ing to  have  a  fight  from  now  on,  so  you  might  as  well 
learn  how." 

Dory  had  always  known  that  the  child  was  different 
from  the  dull  and  heavy  clods  about  her.  She  had  an 
arresting  kind  of  beauty:  golden  skin  that  ripened  to 
rich  bronze  under  the  summer  sun,  till  it  was  darker 
than  her  corn-colored  hair.  Her  face  was  finely  and 
lovingly  shaped,  with  the  immobility  of  her  mother's, 
but  sweetly  rounded  where  Dory's  was  bony  and  gaunt. 
There  was  a  quietude  about  her  (she  never  prattled), 
yet  she  gave  the  impression  of  a  devouring  eagerness 
and  a  vitality  held  in  reserve.  For  a  time,  only  the 
mother  perceived  anything  uncommon  in  the  dirty-faced 
tomboy  (except  that  she  was  sturdier  and  better-boned 
than  the  others,  for  Dory  saw  to  it  that  she  did  not 
grow  crookedly  on  hog  meat  and  milk  skimmed  of  its 
butter  fat).  She  wished  that  Clytie  could  pass  unnoticed 
till  the  day  when  she  could  grind  them  all  under  her 
heel,  but  Dory  could  not  bring  herself  to  send  the  child 
to  school  in  the  draggle-tail  clothes  that  would  have 
left  her  inconspicuous  among  the  other  farm  children. 
Recklessly,  she  squandered  her  egg  money  on  pretty 
cotton  prints,  and  crouched  by  night  over  the  ancient, 
treadle-driven  machine,  sewing  her  dark,  vindictive  pas- 
sion into  dresses  for  Clytie.  And  Clytie,  wearing  such 
angry  finery,  was  set  upon  by  little  girls  from  the  lead- 
ing families. 

"Lookee  that  Clytie!"  they  yelped,  pointing  fingers. 
"Who^s  she  think  she  is?  Feed  sacks  ain't  good  enough 
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for  Miss  Clytie  Byrne.  .  .  .  '  Wedge-faced  Joada 
Dycus  would  add  in  a  loud  whisper:  "Why,  those  Byrnes 
are  just  trash.  My  mother  said  so." 

Clytie's  only  recourse  lay  in  assault  and  battery, 
but  somehow  her  old  weapons  were  not  adequate  here. 
After  a  few  battles,  she  pretended  to  ignore  them.  She 
did  not  even  tell  Dory  when  they  gave  parties  and  left 
her  out.  Inevitably,  she  was  left  out. 

She  grew  riper  and  lovelier,  year  by  year,  and  the 
core  inside  her  grew  harder.  Seeing  this,  Dory  felt  justi- 
fied in  her  own  life:  Clytie  would  triumph  where  she 
had  failed.  No  need  for  Clytie  to  arm  herself  with  si- 
lence and  walk  alone.  Clytie,  when  the  time  came,  would 
make  them  eat  dust.  Meanwhile,  Dory  could  wait. 

The  summer  when  Clytie  was  twelve,  she  lay  down  in 
a  bed  of  clover  and  gave  herself  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy  from  a  near-by  farm.  There  was  no  talk  of  love  be- 
tween them.  Cly tie's  dreams  were  of  a  different  fabric, 
and  the  boy  was  already  a  cynic.  Thereafter,  with  a 
succession  of  boys— in  haymows,  on  shaded  river-banks, 
or  in  the  rear  seats  of  rattletrap  cars— she  was  acquies- 
cent, sensuous,  and  totally  without  passion,  a  tree  bend- 
ing beneath  a  burden  of  ripeness,  heavy  and  unreflec- 
tive. 

It  was  not  until  she  went  to  the  high  school  in  town 
that  she  perceived  that  the  hitherto  parallel  lines  of  her 
instinct  and  her  ambition  might  be  brought  to  converge. 
There,  among  desks  that  bore  fifty  years  of  jackknife 
gouges,  where  one  walked  over  floors  in  which  the  feet 
of  the  dead  had  worn  paths  for  their  grandchildren, 
Walter  Knowles  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  He  undoubt- 
edly had  seen  her  all  his  life,  passed  her  in  the  square 
on    Saturdays,    trudging   behind   her    parents,    but   he 
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had  not  seen  her  with  awareness  till  she  came  down  the 
aisle  between  the  scarred  desks,  her  chin  as  high  and 
proud  as  her  mother's,  hips  swaying,  and  the  hard  buds 
of  her  breasts  almost  bursting  through  the  pink  cotton 
of  her  dress.  He  did  not  know  he  was  lost,  but  Clytie, 
needing  only  the  quickening  of  his  eyes,  knew  it.  She 
knew  the  look,  and  she  knew  Walter,  and  all  that  she 
knew  flashed  instantly  across  her  mind,  clear  and  legi- 
ble: the  complete  documentation  on  the  Knowles  family, 
information  that  had  become  a  part  of  her  through 
long  accumulation  of  hearsay  and  gossip.  Mrs.  Knowles, 
and  the  rich,  fine-haired  Perrys  that  were  her  family 
—and  Roger  Knowles  who'd  been  nothing  but  the  son 
of  Grover  Knowles,  the  blacksmith,  only  Agnes  Perry 
had  been  sweet  on  him  ever  since  they  were  both  knee- 
high,  and  wouldn't  rest  till  her  father  had  put  up  the 
money  for  him  to  go  to  college,  and  then  had  married 
him,  so  now  he  owned  the  mill  and  the  bank  and  the 
paper,  and  was  the  biggest  man  in  town,  and  not  even 
the  churchiest  folks  held  it  in  open  shame  that  his  woods 
colt  was  a  sorry  figure  among  them,  known  to  all.  Thus, 
armed  with  knowledge  that  had  grown  up  with  her, 
Clytie  took  the  seat  across  from  Walter,  turned  the 
golden  curve  of  her  face,  and  smiled  a  shy,  virginal 
smile.  From  that  instant,  he  was  hers. 

It  endured  from  that  day  till  after  graduation.  It  be- 
came generally  understood  that  she  was  Walter's  girl, 
and  that  eventually  they  would  make  a  marriage.  After 
the  first  shock  of  surprise  (Walter  Knowles  bringing 
Clytie  Byrne  to  the  young  folks'  party  at  the  Baptist 
Church),  what  astonished  everyone  most  was  Agnes 
Knowles's  attitude.  She  behaved  as  if  Clytie  Byrne  were 
exactly  what  she  had  been  looking  for— behaved  almost 
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as  if  she  herself  had  gone  out  to  that  huddled  farmhouse, 
pulled  Clytie  out  from  the  tangle  of  rose  vine,  and  said: 
"This  is  the  girl  for  Walter." 

"Clytie,"  she  told  her  friends  at  the  Woman's  Club, 
"is  a  delight.  Imagine  her  growing  up  out  there  in  the 
country,  so  isolated— and  with  those  two  elderly  people, 
almost  illiterate!  Incredible.  ...  Of  course,"  she  would 
add,  smiling,  "Clytie  will  need  a  certain  amount  of 
cultivating" 

She  let  Clytie  know  this,  too,  and  Clytie  accepted  the 
idea.  From  that  day  forward,  she  dedicated  herself 
devoutly  to  the  cause  of  "making  something  of  her- 
self—specifically, of  making  Mrs.  Walter  Knowles  of 
herself.  She  was  impressed  by  Mrs.  Knowles's  worldly 
wisdom,  and,  on  her  frequent  week-end  visits  at  the 
Knowles  home,  she  took  detailed  note  of  such  weighty 
matters  as  the  correct  way  to  set  a  dinner  table  or  to 
address  various  guests.  Before  long,  Clytie  was  spending 
more  time  at  the  Knowles's  than  she  did  at  home,  but 
Dory  made  no  complaint.  This  was  the  season  of  her 
triumphant  reaping,  and  she  was  well  content. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Clytie  that  she  was  engaged 
more  to  Mrs.  Knowles  than  she  was  to  Walter,  but  per- 
haps it  was  just  that  Mrs.  Knowles  was  so  close  to  him. 
Even  when  he  and  Clytie  were  alone,  in  the  deep  shade 
of  cedars  beyond  the  hayfield,  or  under  the  bluff  where 
they  used  to  lie,  building  a  dream-house,  in  the  quiet 
times  of  satiated  love— even  then,  she  had  sometimes 
the  disturbing  illusion  of  Agnes  Knowles  hovering  over 
them,  a  benign  yet  intrusive  presence.  Mrs.  Knowles 
was  wonderful,  though.  They  were  always  saying  so,  to 
each  other.  She  loaned  Clytie  the  kind  of  books  she 
ought  to  read,  "because,"  she  said,  "Walter  plans  to  be 
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a  journalist  and  a  writer,  and  the  wife  of  such  a  man 
needs  a  background"  Clytie  was  a  trifle  alarmed  by- 
such  presentiments,  but  she  believed  profoundly  in  her 
destiny,  so  she  read  the  book  club  selections  and  dis- 
cussed them,  while  the  three  of  them  sat  late  into  the 
August  nights  on  the  Knowleses'  terrace,  and  Walter, 
who  had  just  discovered  that  he  was  an  atheist,  talked 
enthusiastically  against  God,  and  Mrs.  Knowles  only 
smiled,  out  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  her  wisdom. 

Clytie's  other  civilizing  influence  was  the  Sycamore 
movie-house.  Three  nights  a  week,  with  earnest  appli- 
cation, she  sat,  one  hand  clutching  Walter's,  while  with 
the  other  she  abstractedly  fed  herself  popcorn,  brooding 
solemnly  upon  the  screen  and  the  mannerisms  of  her 
favorite  bright  stars.  She  stored  away  dozens  of  ges- 
tures: chin-liftings,  cigarette-lightings,  eye-widenings, 
eye-narrowings— and  added  them  to  her  own  pattern  of 
charm.  Because  her  speech  had  always  been  slow 
and  scanty,  she  wrought  for  herself  a  new  language  out 
of  the  banalities  that  poured  from  the  sound  track.  She 
was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  openings  into  which 
she  might  set  these  jewels  of  repartee  or  imagery,  and 
she  wondered  why  Walter  sometimes  hugged  her  and 
laughed,  when  she  had  used  a  phrase  that  struck  her  as 
particularly  apt  and  clever. 

Privately,  she  thought  Walter  countrified.  He  didn't 
take  kindly  to  the  symbols  of  smartness  that  she  ac- 
cepted as  authentic,  coming  as  they  did  straight  from 
Hollywood.  And  he  did  things  that  struck  her  as  ludi- 
crous—such as  reading  poetry  aloud  to  her  (he  even 
wrote  some  himself!);  and  it  wasn't  nice  cozy  poetry 
that  you  could  understand,  but  just  silly  words  about 
hollow  men  and  such  outlandish  matters,  and  didn't 
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even  rhyme,  most  of  it.  .  .  .  But,  aside  from  being 
bored  by  Walter  now  and  then,  she  was  finding  life 
brilliant  with  fulfillment.  For  the  first  time,  she  could 
afford  to  ignore  the  Town,  because  she  had  defeated  it. 
She  drove  the  Knowleses'  station-wagon  at  high  speed 
around  the  square,  and  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left. 
Without  looking,  she  knew  they  were  sharply  aware  of 
her.  She  felt  their  mean,  narrow  eyes  following  her,  their 
mouths  twisted  with  envy,  and  she  was  triumphantly 
vindicated.  It  seemed  that  life  would  continue  in  this 
charmed  pattern  until  she  and  Walter  were  graduated, 
and  then,  of  course,  they  would  be  married.  In  the 
Baptist  Church  they  would  be  married,  with  herself 
trailing  clouds  of  white  net  behind  her,  and  the  whole 
town— all  the  people  who  had  turned  up  noses  at  the 
Byrnes— would  be  there  to  witness  the  ultimate  victory 
of  Clytie. 

Then,  just  when  the  future  looked  so  bright  and  clear, 
her  world  fell  apart.  It  was  a  night  in  late  August,  and 
Walter  had  ridden  out  to  the  farmhouse,  and  she  had 
known,  with  the  first  glance  at  his  tight  mouth,  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  She  made  an  excuse  to  get 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  with  him  across  the 
stubbly  hayfield,  neither  of  them  speaking  a  word  until 
they  reached  the  dark  cedar-grove  that  had  been  a  fa- 
vorite shelter  for  their  kissing.  This  time  Walter  did  not 
kiss  her.  He  crooked  his  arm  against  a  tree  trunk,  look- 
ing not  at  her  but  at  the  ground,  and,  after  a  moment, 
he  said  in  an  unfamiliar  voice: 

"Clytie,  I'm  going  away.  And  I'm  not  coming  back." 

Clytie  felt  as  if  someone  had  yanked  a  rug  from  under 

her  feet.  She  stepped  close  enough  to  press  her  body 

against  his,  and  then  she  said:  "Why?"  What  had  come 
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instantly  into  her  mind  was  the  possibility  that  he  might 
have  got  wind  of  one  or  another  of  her  casual  amours 
that  had  antedated  their  romance,  and  she  was  rapidly 
computing  her  chances  of  talking  her  way  out  of  it. 

After  a  long  silence,  he  turned  to  her  a  face  so  tor- 
tured, in  the  dusk,  that  she  was  frightened.  It  was  borne 
strongly  in  on  her  that  he  was  a  queer  fish,  this  Walter, 
and  different  from  normal  people  in  that  she  could 
never  trace  the  workings  of  his  mind  to  the  simple, 
understandable  impulse  of  greed.  With  him,  motivation 
vanished  in  an  impenetrable  fog  never  explored  by  Clytie. 
It  seemed  to  her  merely  proof  of  his  being  completely 
out  of  touch  with  reality,  unaware  of  the  solid,  tangi- 
ble values  of  the  world— a  person  who  read  and  wrote 
poetry.  One  of  her  favorite  screen-born  phrases  was  "I'd 
like  to  take  So-and-so  apart  and  see  what  makes  him 
tick,"  but  she  had  long  since  decided  that  what  made 
Walter  tick  was  beyond  her  comprehension,  and  prob- 
ably not  worth  bothering  about,  anyway.  It  occurred 
to  her  now,  standing  in  the  deep  twilight  of  the  cedars, 
that  somewhere  inside  that  mechanism  there  might  lurk 
dangerous  potentials:  violence,  even,  if  he  found  out  that 
those  absurd  beliefs  of  his  had  been  betrayed.  She  be- 
gan to  tremble,  and  drew  away  from  him. 

He  said  suddenly:  "Fenton  Sayre.  Did  you  know 
about  Fenton  Sayre?" 

She  caught  in  her  breath  sharply,  then  relief  swept 
through  her  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from 
laughing.  ''Why,  yes,"  she  said,  feeling  her  way  back  to 
security.  "I  mean— what  about  him?"  She  wished  he 
wouldn't  stare  into  her  face  that  way. 

"My  father.  His  father  .  .  .  You  knew  about  that?" 
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Clytie  nodded,  no  longer  alarmed.  "I  thought  every- 
body did.  It's  nothing." 

"Nothing!"  He  uttered  a  derisive  laugh.  "You  go  on 
admiring,  respecting  your  parents  all  your  life— your 
father  held  up  as  an  example  to  you— then  all  of  a  sud- 
den you  find  out  it  was  all  a  fake.  Everybody  in  town 
knew  it  all  along— everybody  but  you\  That's  nothingl" 

"I  don't  see,"  Clytie  said,  trying  to  keep  her  tem- 
per, "I  don't  see  why  you're  making  such  a  fuss  about 
it.  You  can't  do  anything  about  it,  after  all—" 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing"  Walter  cried  wildly.  "I'll  never 
be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  again,  in  this  town.  I 
wouldn't  believe  it.  I  went  up  there  to  the  mill  office 
and  asked  him,  point-blank,  to  deny  it.  Instead  of  that, 
he  admitted  it.  D'you  hear?  Admitted  it!" 

Clytie  said  reasonably:  "Well,  I  don't  see  how  he 
could  do  anything  else." 

"—So  I  told  him  I  was  all  through.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  Springfield  or  Kansas  City,  and  get  a  job." 

Clytie  stared,  then  she  seized  his  shoulders  with  both 
hands  and  began  shaking  him.  "Are  you  crazy?"  she 
cried  at  him.  "Have  you  gone  crazy?  How  about  me? 
How  about  us?  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  married 
— "  Tears  of  anger  and  frustration  gathered  in  her  eyes. 
The  fool,  the  mush-headed  fool! 

He  seemed  to  return  to  her  abruptly.  "We'll  be  mar- 
ried," he  told  her,  more  calmly.  "Did  you  think  I'd  for- 
gotten that,  Clytie?  I'll  get  a  job,  and  at  night  I'll  work 
on  some  of  those  stories  I've  had  in  mind— and  maybe 
sell  them  to  the  magazines,  and  when  I've  got  enough 
money  put  aside,  I'll  send  for  you— and  we'll  be  mar- 
ried." 
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"Money/'  Clytie  repeated  bitterly.  "Why,  your  father 
owns  this  town.  Why  should  you  go  and  get  some 
little  old  job  to  earn  a  few  lousy  dollars?  It's  crazy." 

"I  don't  want  any  of  his  damn  money,"  Walter  said, 
and  she  knew  very  well  the  pig-headed  look  in  his  face. 

She  spent  the  next  hour  trying  to  convince  him  of 
his  folly,  and  ended  exactly  where  she  had  begun.  Faced 
with  his  obstinacy,  she  finally  became  too  infuriated  to 
find  more  words,  and  she  flung  herself  on  the  ground, 
sobbing  and  digging  her  fingers  into  the  moss.  And  Wal- 
ter, fatuously  ready  to  believe  that  this  violent  emotion 
had  been  called  up  by  the  prospect  of  her  loneliness  with 
him  gone,  plumped  himself  down  beside  her  and  stroked 
her  heaving  shoulders  and  kissed  the  back  of  her  neck. 
"Please,"  he  babbled,  "-don't  take  it  that  way,  Clytie. 
I'll  send  for  you— oh,  soon.  You'll  wait,  darling,  won't 
you?  You'll  be— true  to  me?" 

"Yes— yes— yes,"  sobbed  Clytie,  angry  and  beaten, 
and  filled  with  contempt  for  such  maundering,  knowing 
that  fidelity  to  an  absent  lover  was  as  improbable  as 
going  without  food  for  months  at  a  time.  Furthermore, 
the  prospect  of  living  leanly  with  Walter,  on  love  and 
pride,  held  no  charm  for  her.  If  she  had  not  felt  certain 
that  this  phase  would  pass,  she  would  have  pointed  this 
out  to  him,  but  surely  he  would  come  to  his  senses  before 
long.  .  .  .  Somewhat  belatedly,  she  called  up  one  of 
her  movie  lines.  "I'll— tough  it  out,"  she  said  gallantly. 
"I  can  take  it." 

It  was  hard  to  take  her  altered  position  in  Sycamore, 
however.  She  could  not  help  feeling  like  an  abandoned 
wife.  At  home,  Dory  sat  darkly  brooding  over  the  turn 
of  events,   and   showed  a   tendency   to   blame   Clytie 
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for  it.  "You  sure  must  have  done  something"  she  would 
say  suddenly,  out  of  a  long,  black  silence. 

"I  didn't,"  Clytie  replied  in  a  voice  of  tired  apathy. 
"It  was  just  like  I  told  you.  Found  out  about  his  father 
and  blew  his  top." 

"That,"  Dory  said,  "don't  make  no  sense." 

On  an  afternoon  in  September,  Clytie  rode  into  town 
to  see  Mrs.  Knowles.  Somehow,  she  had  not  wanted  to 
see  Walter's  mother  since  he'd  left,  though  Mrs.  Knowles 
had  written  twice,  cordially,  asking  her  to  call.  Now, 
with  Walter  gone  for  a  month,  it  seemed  that  she  must 
do  something,  take  action  of  some  sort,  so  she  went  to 
see  Mrs.  Knowles. 

Agnes  came  down  the  steps  to  welcome  her,  while  she 
was  tethering  her  horse.  "Dear  Clytie,"  she  said,  holding 
out  both  hands.  "So  good  to  see  you.  What  made  you 
stay  away  so  long?" 

Clytie  let  herself  be  herded  into  the  house,  dumbly. 
At  times,  she  didn't  know  quite  what  tone  to  take  with 
Walter's  mother,  and  the  Hollywood  language  did  not 
seem  to  fit.  Mrs.  Knowles,  though,  from  the  beginning, 
built  up  a  cozy  intimacy  between  them.  "Have  you 
heard  from  Walter?"  she  asked,  smiling  at  Clytie  over 
the  silver  coffee  service  as  she  poured. 

"Yes,"  said  Clytie,  her  mouth  sullen  and  discontented. 
"He  writes  every  day." 

"Ah.  Of  course."  Mrs.  Knowles  proffered  wedges  of 
snow-white  cake  on  a  plate  of  opaque  blue  glass.  She 
slipped  two  lumps  of  sugar  into  her  cup  and  sat  back 
in  her  chair,  wholly  at  her  ease.  Clytie,  shrinking  in  a 
corner  of  the  Victorian  sofa,  speculated  as  to  the  source 
of  this  inviolable  self-possession,  traced  it  to  the  simple 
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fact  that  Agnes  Perry  had  always  had  plenty  of  money, 
had  been  born  with  it,  had  not  for  an  instant  of  her  life 
known  the  gnawing  anxiety  of  the  poor.  At  that  mo- 
ment, Clytie's  envy  and  rancor  were  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear.  She  would  have  liked  to  fling  the  blue 
glass  plate  against  the  brick  chimney-piece,  but  she  was 
defeated  by  the  wise,  cool  smile  of  Mrs.  Knowles,  who 
said  over  her  cup: 

"Imagine  Walter  working  as  a  bus  boy  in  a  hotel!" 

Clytie  sat  forward,  begging  for  a  ray  of  light.  "You 
don't  think/'  she  said  urgently,  "that  Walter  will  keep 
on  with  this— this— " 

Agnes  Knowles  drew  her  head  back  abruptly  and 
sat  eying  Clytie  in  compassionate  surprise,  years  wiser, 
years  sadder  than  she.  "My  dear  child  ..."  She 
set  down  her  cup  as  if  it  were  a  hindrance  to  her.  "Have 
you  really  been  thinking  that  Walter  would  give  in  and 
come  back?  Ah— then  you  don't  know  Walter.  The  most 
stubborn,  the  most  determined—  No,  my  dear.  You  can 
imagine  how  it  makes  my  heart  ache,  but  I  assure  you, 
Walter  will  never  capitulate." 

Clytie  had  wilted  down  again  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa.  "It  doesn't  make  sense,"  she  said  dully,  in  an  un- 
conscious paraphrase  of  her  mother. 

"Only,"  said  Mrs.  Knowles  with  that  toss  of  the  head 
that  gave  her  more  than  ever  the  look  of  a  well-bred 
horse,  "only  if  you  realize  that  Walter  suffered  a  severe 
shock  to  his  illusions.  It  was  wrong  of  him  to  speak  to 
his  father  as  he  did,  of  course.  But  if  I  could—"  She 
stopped,  biting  her  lip.  "Roger,"  she  said  then,  with  her 
usual  control,  "will  never  forgive  him.  He  is  fully  as 
obstinate  as  Walter.  An  irresistible  force  against—" 

"And  what  about  me?"  Clytie  asked  bleakly.  The 
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world  for  her,  had  never  extended  far  beyond  the  solid 
boundaries  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Knowles  leaned  toward  her,  attentive.  "My  dear 
child/'  she  said  impressively,  "the  only  answer  I  see  for 
you,  is  to  go  to  Walter.  He  will  need  you.  Think  what 
it  would  mean  to  him!  It  would  be  hard  for  you— let's 
face  that.  You'd  have  to  find  work,  yourself,  to  make 
ends  meet— a  waitress  or  clerk,  perhaps.  And  live  quite 
modestly— say,  a  furnished  room  with  some  sort  of  cook- 
ing facilities.  But  how  little  all  that  would  matter,  when 
you're  both  so  young  and  so  in  love!" 

Clytie  moistened  her  lips  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 
The  inside  of  her  mouth  felt  dry,  too,  and  she  wondered 
if  she  would  be  able  to  bring  out  words  even  supposing 
she  had  any.  The  I-can-take-it  line  was  not  at  all 
apt,  at  this  juncture.  She  sat  staring  desperately  at  a 
red-and-blue  medallion  in  the  rug,  and  her  fingers  moved 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  creases  of  her  jeans.  At  last 
she  said:  "My  mother  would  never  let  me  go  away  like 
that.  She  needs  me.  Just  the  other  day,  Doctor  Totten 
told  us  her  heart  was  bad  and  she  mustn't  do  any  more 
of  the  heavy  work.  I  wouldn't  feel  right.  .  .  ." 

Agnes  Knowles  sighed,  relieved.  "Ah,  yes,"  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  resignation.  "I  was  simply  being  selfish— for 
Walter.  His  interest  has  always  come  first  with  me,  since 
the  day  he  was  born.  I  want  him  to  be  happy.  But,"  she 
threw  Clytie  a  kind  and  rueful  smile,  "it  would  be  very 
hard  for  you,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Walter  will  have  to  hoist  himself  up  by  his  own  boot- 
straps, in  the  future.  The  first  thing  Roger  did  after 
this— this  unpleasantness,  was  to  rewrite  his  will."  She 
spoke  without  emphasis,  looking  off  into  space,  as  if 
what  she  said  were  a  foregone  conclusion,  its  facts  con- 
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tained  inevitably  in  the  situation.  "I  tried  to  prevent 
it,"  she  said,  and  shook  her  head  sadly.  "And,  of  course, 
I  have  nothing.  ..." 

Clytie  made  a  show  of  consulting  her  wrist  watch  and 
looking  surprised.  (Had  no  idea  it  was  so  late!)  She 
rose,  and  the  small  tea-napkin  slid  off  her  lap  to  the 
floor.  She  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  this  house,  with 
its  feeling  of  suffocation.  She  scarcely  bothered  to 
reply,  except  by  an  incoherent  mumble,  when  Mrs. 
Knowles  pressed  her  hand  warmly  and  said:  "Please  con- 
sider what  I  have  said,  my  dear.  I  have  always  so 
wanted  you  for  Walter." 

Clytie  untethered  her  horse  with  cold,  clumsy  fingers, 
mounted  and  rode  off  without  a  backward  glance.  Within 
her  was  the  certain  conviction  that  she  would  never 
again  go  up  the  steps  of  the  wide  white  portico.  She  knew 
that  Agnes  had  outwitted  her.  She  must  keep  Wal- 
ter writing  to  her  regularly,  so  she  would  not  lose  face, 
but  in  the  meantime  she  must  be  quietly  casting  about 
for  a  substitute.  It  would  be  folly  to  break  off  with  Wal- 
ter until  she  was  on  the  verge  of  marrying  someone  else. 
So  she  fell  into  the  habit  of  riding  to  town  every  Satur- 
day night,  beautifully  groomed  and  heavily  perfumed, 
and  going  to  the  beer  joint  on  top  of  the  hill.  Beside 
the  regular  crowd— country  boys,  very  drunk,  wearing 
stupendous  sideburns  and  big  black  hats,  and  acting  al- 
ways with  a  heavy  touch  of  the  desperado— there  were 
usually  two  or  three  out-of-town  men  to  be  found  there: 
salesmen  from  Joplin  or  Springfield  or  Kansas  City. 
They  would  notice  Clytie,  sitting  aloof  and  alone  in  the 
corner  by  the  window,  and,  being  alone  themselves,  they 
would  presently  scrape  up  an  acquaintance,  and  buy  her 
beer.  Some  of  them  had  so  much  city  glitter  that  she 
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was  impressed,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  were 
married.  Even  when  they  would  not  admit  to  it,  she 
believed  she  could  recognize  a  married  look  about  them, 
so  she  confined  her  favors  to  the  drinking  of  beer  and 
the  sharing  of  a  table. 

One  night  a  man  from  Springview  turned  up— a 
thirtvish  man  who  did  not  look  married,  who  wore  a 
large  gold  ring  and  clothes  that  looked,  to  Clytie,  both 
smart  and  expensive.  She  decided  that  Mr.  Madison 
Graves  might  be  worth  her  while.  And,  after  one  eve- 
ning with  Clytie,  Mr.  Graves  was  fatuously  arranging 
his  schedule  so  he  could  be  in  Sycamore  once  a  week. 
On  the  second  visit,  he  brought  three  pairs  of  nylon 
stockings,  and  told  her  about  his  part  interest  in  the 
distributing  firm  he  worked  for.  Clytie  might  have  taken 
all  this  with  a  grain  of  salt,  except  for  his  car,  which  was 
long  and  bright  and  new,  and  a  Buick,  rather  than  a  mere 
Ford  or  Chevvie. 

Since  she  was  now  shopping  for  a  husband,  not  a 
lover,  she  tempered  her  sex-appeal  with  pretty  reticence, 
a  shy  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  ultimate  concessions. 
This  was  so  effective  that,  on  the  third  visit,  Mr. 
Graves  in  desperation  began  to  babble  about  marriage. 
It  was  on  the  same  visit,  while  they  were  tucked  into 
their  usual  corner  beside  the  window  at  the  beer  joint, 
that  Clytie  saw  Mrs.  Knowles's  car  creep  into  the  lighted 
space  beyond  the  door,  where  the  gasoline  pumps  stood 
up  like  twin  obelisks,  and  was  aware  of  Mrs.  Knowles's 
eyes  upon  her,  while  the  car  stood  idle,  being  fueled. 
Clytie  turned  her  head  away.  Perhaps  she  oughtn't  to 
have  pretended  not  to  see  her?  She  was  uneasy,  with  a 
sense  of  pressure,  of  events  pushing  her  toward  a  cor- 
ner from  which  it  might  be  impossible  to  escape. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Graves,  "Seen  a 
ghost?" 

"Don't  look  out  there/'  Clytie  muttered,  her  head  still 
toward  the  room  with  its  raw  lights  and  movement. 

"Why  not?  Nobody  out  there  but  an  old  gal  buying 
gas.  Somebody  you  know?" 

Clytie  perceived  the  movie-moment  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  "That  woman/'  she  said,  "is  playing  a 
cat-and-mouse  game  with  me."  Mr.  Graves  stared,  shaken 
out  of  his  sang-froid  for  a  moment,  but  Clytie's  brain 
was  working  fast.  "Her  son,"  she  went  on,  "is  wild  to 
marry  me.  She's  just  checking  up.  And  they  practically 
own  the  town— the  Knowleses,  you  know— so  they  figure 
they  can  buy  me,  just  the  way  they  can  buy  anything 
else  around  here.  Well,  they  can't."  Clytie  stuck  out 
her  chin  bravely.  "I'll  marry  who  I  like." 

That  turned  the  trick.  When  she  got  out  of  the 
Buick,  several  hours  later,  at  the  Byrnes'  front  gate, 
Mr.  Graves,  in  a  seriously  inflamed  condition,  had  made 
her  promise  a  definite  answer  next  time  he  hit  town. 
Clytie  walked  like  a  queen  up  the  path  in  the  dark, 
hearing  the  Buick's  motor,  loud  in  the  silence  of  an  hour 
past  midnight.  As  she  opened  the  front  door,  she  saw 
the  tiny  glow  of  a  cigarette  in  the  blackness  of  the  room, 
and  knew  her  mother  was  sitting  up  for  her. 

Dory's  voice,  harsh  and  disembodied,  spoke  from  the 
corner  and  the  point  of  light  took  a  furious  downward 
plunge.  "What  you  traipsin'  around,  all  hours  of  the 
night,  with  some  damned  foreigner  you  don't  know  noth- 
ing about?  How  about  Walter?" 

Clytie  walked  into  the  black  room,  reached  into  her 
bag  for  a  cigarette  and  lit  it.  She  had  always  been 
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afraid  of  her  mother— afraid  of  the  steady-burning  fire 
that  lay  under  her  stony  silence,  more  relentless  even 
than  Clytie's  own  inheritance  of  it.  She  drew  in  courage 
with  a  deep  draught  of  smoke,  then  she  said  slowly: 

"Listen.  That's  all  over.  He's  not  coming  back.  He 
hasn't  got  a  penny.  His  father's  even  cut  him  out  of  the 
will.  D'vou  want  I  should  go  to  Kansas  City  and  sling 
hash?" 

"No,"  said  Dory's  rough  voice  in  the  darkness.  The 
words  Kansas  City  had  fallen  like  a  menace  in  the  room. 
The  fear  of  cities  was  more  alive  and  real,  in  both  of 
them,  than  any  dread  they  knew.  It  was  the  fear  of 
being  lost,  absorbed,  of  losing  identity,  becoming  noth- 
ing. They  hated  poverty,  as  a  thing  long  familiar,  ugly 
because  they  had  lived  intimately  with  it,  but  their 
fear  and  hatred  of  cities  was  sheer  panic  in  the  face  of 
the  unknown. 

Clytie  said:  "This  guy's  from  Springview.  He's  got  a 
good  job  and  a  Buick.  He  wants  to  marry  me.  Spring- 
view  isn't  far.  Only  fifty  miles.  They'll  know.  They'll 
know  I've  done  all  right.  And  they'll  know  it  was  me 
that  turned  Walter  Knowles  down,  not  the  other  way 
around." 

She  could  hear  Dory's  deep  sigh,  dredged  up  from  the 
heart  of  her.  Dory  said:  "It  ain't  as  if  you  was  to  be 
somebody,  right  here  in  Sycamore.  You  can't  spit  in  no- 
body's face  from  fifty  miles  away.  ..." 

Clytie  said  impatiently:  "What's  the  good  crying  over 
spilt  milk?  Sure,  being  a  Knowles  would  have  been 
better.  But  this  isn't  too  bad.  And,  by  God,  I  won't  have 
them  laughing  at  me.  Laugh  in  my  face— they  won't  be 
able  to  do  that,  damn  'em  all  to  hell.  Not  with  a  Buick 
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— "  She  had  had  too  much  beer,  and  she  began  to 
laugh  foolishly,  without  control. 

Dory  rose  heavily.  "Shut  up/'  she  said.  "Shut  up  and 
go  to  bed." 


CHAPTER 
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Walter  locked  the  door  of  the  office  behind  him,  and 
stood  gazing  at  the  face  of  the  square,  seeing  and  yet 
not  seeing  it,  like  the  face  of  someone  long  known.  The 
shabby-genteel  facade  of  the  Jeff  Davis,  with  the  faded 
barber-pole,  the  forever-unwashed  windows  of  the  pool- 
hall,  the  drugstore  with  its  twin  vials,  one  red,  one  blue 
—these  were  the  unchanging  features,  the  crusted  and 
immobile  background  against  which,  at  the  moment,  the 
only  moving  and  mutable  elements  were  represented  by 
Joe  Tillotson  running  down  the  flag  in  front  of  the  post 
office,  and  by  the  inconstant  foliation  of  the  sycamores, 
once  green,  now  buff,  and  soon  to  be  shorn  entirely  from 
the  skeleton  frames.  It  was  early  October,  and  Walter 
breathing  deep  of  the  bright,  cool  air,  thought  as  he  had 
in  other  Octobers,  that  this  was  the  best  of  the  year.  It 
was  the  time  when,  by  choice,  he  walked  rather  than 
drove  home. 
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He  passed  the  drawn  blinds  of  the  bank,  crossed  the 
street  to  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  cut  across  the 
park.  Old  Ray  Braithwaite  was  leaning  against  the  base 
of  the  concrete  soldier,  himself  a  figure  of  timeless  pa- 
tience, while  the  gallon  bottle  he  had  brought  stood 
filling  beneath  the  slow  drip  of  the  spring.  The  huge,  un- 
sightly growth  on  the  back  of  his  neck  had  been  there 
ever  since  Walter  could  remember,  but  Mi.  Braithwaite 
devoutly  believed  that  the  water  from  Miracle  Spring 
had  kept  it  from  getting  larger— even,  perhaps,  from 
putting  an  end  to  him  altogether.  Walter  said:  "Howdy, 
Mr.  Braithwaite,"  and  passed  on  under  the  arched  oaks, 
walking  by  preference  on  the  sparse  brown  grass  rather 
than  on  the  cement  walk  that  circled  the  courthouse. 
Perhaps,  he  thought,  it  wasn't  only  the  flaming  burst  of 
color  that  made  autumn  so  wonderful  here  at  home.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  much  that  the  freshness  of  fall  came  al- 
ways as  an  unexpected  remission,  an  absolution  after  the 
long  evil  of  the  summer's  heat.  How  Jane  had  felt  it! 
Now  (his  thought  touched  her  affectionately)  she  was 
fully  revived,  flying  between  his  mother's  home  and  their 
own  on  urgent,  exciting  errands,  reveling  in  the  brilliant, 
sunlit  days,  in  love  with  everything  again.  Tonight 
would  be  the  housewarming.  Tonight  they  would  sleep 
together  under  their  own  roof,  for  the  first  time.  He 
hoped  the  guests  would  have  enough  tact  to  leave  early. 
He  longed  fiercely  to  be  alone  in  the  house  with 
Jane. 

He  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  square,  glimpsed 
the  lethargic  movement  of  men's  forms  behind  the  pool- 
hall  windows  as  he  passed  (same  old  bunch,  hanging 
around,  passing  the  time,  telling  the  same  unfunny  dirty 
jokes  again  and  again,  waiting  among  the  spit  and  saw- 
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dust,  to  die).  More  brightly,  through  Dycus's  window, 
he  saw  Jody  Lee  Pringle  polishing  a  glass  behind  the 
soda  fountain,  her  young,  pretty  face  turned  streetward, 
smiling.  She  lifted  her  hand  as  he  passed  by.  Nice  kid, 
he  thought.  Lots  of  nice  kids.  Nothing  for  'em  to  do 
here.  Wait  table,  work  in  a  store— for  peanuts.  Get  mar- 
ried. Well,  why  not?  The  same  everywhere.  Always. 

He  started  to  turn  the  corner  where  Jethro  Street 
climbed  steeply  out  of  the  square,  but  a  car  slid  to  a 
slow  stop  at  the  curb  behind  him,  and  a  horn  sounded 
lightly.  Turning,  he  saw  Clytie,  her  arms  resting  on  the 
steering-wheel  of  the  Ford  convertible,  her  head  thrown 
back  so  the  full  whiteness  of  her  throat  showed  above 
the  green  jacket  she  was  wearing.  (No  accident  that,  he 
thought. ) 

"Hi,"  she  said.  She  didn't  smile.  Her  face  had  few 
changes,  he  recalled.  Unsmiling,  unlaughing.  It  occurred 
to  him,  with  the  shock  of  delayed  discovery,  that  she 
was  wholly  without  humor.  "D'you  want  a  lift?"  she 
asked.  Strange,  too,  that  her  speech  was  almost  entirely 
free  of  the  local  accent— had  always  been  so,  as  far  back 
as  he'd  known  her.  Clytie  was  sui  generis. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  friendly  but  disengaged.  "I'd 
rather  walk  on  an  evening  like  this.  .  .  .  How  are  you 
doing,  Clytie?" 

She  slid  the  car  slowly  into  gear  and  let  it  creep  for- 
ward. "I'm  getting  by,"  she  said  with  indifference.  "You 
don't  need  to  worry  about  me." 

Walter  smiled.  "That's  fine,"  he  said.  "Good-bye, 
Clytie."  As  he  started  up  Jethro  Street,  he  heard  the 
motor  pick  up  speed  rapidly,  as  if  she'd  jammed  her  foot 
hard  on  the  accelerator  pedal,  the  instant  his  back  was 
turned.  It  was  the  first  time,  since  her  return  to  town, 
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that  they  had  exchanged  more  than  a  passing  "Hi." 
Oughtn't  he  to  have  felt  something— a  tremor,  at 
least,  called  up  from  the  shared  past  that  was  between 
them?  The  hunger  of  his  youth,  and  the  warm,  acqui- 
escent flesh  that  it  had  fed  on— these  seemed  so  wholly 
gone  from  him  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  they  had  ever 
been  real.  Yet  surely  they  had  once  been  real  enough. 
His  pain  had  been  almost  physical,  on  the  night  when 
he  went  back  to  the  "Y"  from  the  hotel  where  he 
worked,  and  picked  up  her  letter  at  the  desk,  ripping  it 
open  before  he  went  to  his  room,  because  her  letters 
were  all  that  gave  any  meaning  to  his  parched  life,  there 
in  Kansas  City7,  and  the  moment  he  held  one  of  them  in 
his  hand,  a  warmth  like  sudden  sunshine  came  over  him. 
So  he  always  tore  open  the  envelope  at  once,  and  he  did 
so  this  time,  standing  near  the  desk  with  its  keyrack  and 
mailboxes,  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  gone,  slowly  and  ir- 
resolutely, up  to  his  room  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  to 
read  it  through  again,  that  he  actually  grasped  what 
message  lay  in  the  round  and  careful  words.  And  it  was 
not  till  much  later— years  later— that  he  would  be  able 
to  perceive  an  element  of  the  comic  in  what  Clytie  had 
written: 

—afraid  it  was  all  a  mistake— was  sure  I  loved  you  'til 
the  Real  Thing  came  along,  then  I  saw  it  was  a  mistake 
about  you  and  I.  It  is  only  fair  to  come  right  out  and  be 
honest  about  how  you  feel.  Isn't  it?  I  hope  this  will  not 
hurt  you  too  much  and  I  hope  we  can  always  be  friends, 
Walter.  I  love  another  and  he  is  madly  in  love  with  me 
too.  We  are  to  be  married  right  away.  He  is  from 
Springview,  a  very  good  family,  and  has  a  very  lucrative 
position.  .  .  . 
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Lucrative  position:  straight  from  the  columns  of  the 
Times-Democrat,  wherein  people  always  accepted  lucra- 
tive positions,  never  got  jobs.  And  she  loved  Another! 
In  perspective,  Clytie's  curtain  speech  was  a  master- 
piece of  bathos,  but,  at  the  time,  he  had  been  in  no  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  it.  He  had  spent  the  next  few  days  in 
composing  long,  bitterly  sarcastic  letters  to  her— all  of 
which  found  their  way  to  the  wastebasket.  In  the  end, 
the  phase  wore  itself  out,  and  he  wrote  instead  some 
stanzas  of  free  verse  (a  peculiarly  unhappy  blend,  he 
recalled,  of  the  style  and  tone  of  Rupert  Brooke  with 
T.  S.  Eliot's,  and  a  dash  of  the  manlier  Kipling 
misogynism  thrown  in  for  further  confusion).  There 
might  have  been  even  more  of  the  hybrid  poetry,  he 
thought  as  he  climbed  the  rutted  rise  of  Jethro  Street, 
except  that  he  came  down  with  the  flu,  and,  for  a  week 
or  two,  was  so  wretched  that  his  emotional  suffering  had 
seemed  merely  an  extension  of  bodily  discomfort.  When 
he  was  up  again,  on  legs  that  felt  remarkably  fragile,  the 
face  of  life  looked  unfamiliar.  Certain  features  of  it  that 
had  loomed  in  grand  proportions  were  now  shrunken  to 
tininess.  Clytie  had  achieved  human  dimensions  for  the 
first  time  since  the  day  when  she  had  walked  between 
the  rows  of  scarred  desks,  and  smiled. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  point  where  Lucas  Lane, 
descending  from  the  school  grounds,  made  a  seemingly 
accidental  meeting  with  Jethro  Street,  he  turned  to  look 
back  over  the  flattened  square  below,  reflectively.  It 
was  somewhere  in  the  course  of  those  few  weeks,  he 
thought,  that  he'd  grown  up.  A  painful  transition— al- 
ways painful,  perhaps— but  necessary.  Clytie,  quite  un- 
aware, had  attended  the  operation,  a  kind  of  obstetrical 
performance.  "I  hope  this  will  not  hurt  too  much"— no 
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anaesthetic,  however.  Well,  all  birth  was  violent,  a 
wrenching  away,  a  tearing  loose.  .  .  . 

Without  realizing  it,  he  had  sat  down  on  the  corner 
of  the  ruined  wall  where,  long  ago,  two  boys  had  fought 
over  a  name,  a  word,  or  over  something  more:  a  denial 
or  insistence  on  a  right,  or  justice— some  imponderable 
which  both  knew  and  recognized  in  their  kindred  blood, 
and  knew  not  at  all  in  the  frightened  groping  of  their 
brains.  He  turned  to  look  down  into  the  tangled  growth 
behind  the  wall,  caught  the  flicker  of  a  blue  tail  as  a 
lizard  slipped  between  the  rocks.  (Winter,  it  had  been: 
a  gray  twilight.  He  shivered.  It  remained  outrageous, 
the  word  he  had  spoken  there  in  the  roofless  enclosure. 
Ought  he  to  mention  it  to  Sayre  sometime?  "I  didn't 
know— then/'  No,  it  would  always  be  there,  an  inces- 
tuous tie  between  them.) 

—That  too,  though,  with  its  trail  of  resentment  toward 
his  father,  had  belonged  to  the  time  of  immaturity.  It 
had  not  been  more  than  a  month  after  Clytie  had  dealt 
her  saving  blow  that  his  mother's  letters  began  to  dwell, 
more  and  more,  on  Roger's  grief  and  loneliness  with 
Walter  gone.  He  blames  himself,  she  wrote,  and  of 
course  there  is  very  little  that  I  can  say.  But  if  you 
could  see  how  lost  and  haggard  he  looks,  I  know  you 
would  not  be  so  hard.  After  all,  Walter,  you  are  very 
young.  .  .  .  Not  quite  so  young  as  he  had  been, 
because,  when  at  last  the  letter  came  from  his  father  (a 
forthright,  candid  letter,  not  coaxing,  not  imploring,  sug- 
gesting simply  that  it  was  an  evil  thing  to  allow  a  specter 
of  twenty  years  past  to  rise  up  and  possess  three  lives, 
and  that  Walter's  place  was  among  his  own  people),  he 
had  seen  that  this  was  true,  and  that  his  own  behavior, 
which  had  appeared  a  gesture  toward  self-respect,  was  in 
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fact  childish  and  cruel.  A  few  days  later  he  had  gone 
home. 

The  summer  that  followed  looked,  in  retrospect,  a 
kind  of  anteroom— a  closed,  hot  place  where  he  had  done 
nothing  but  study,  under  the  impact  of  an  electric  fan, 
to  enter  the  University  in  September.  Then  there  had 
been  the  three  years  in  Fayetteville  (less  stimulating 
than  he  had  hoped  for)  and  the  next  three  in  the  army, 
where  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  gained  more  of  essential 
truth,  from  the  forced  associations  of  barracks  and  troop 
transports  and  ruinous  Pacific  islands,  than  he  had  ever 
found  in  a  classroom.  This  conviction  was  so  strong  that, 
after  his  discharge,  he  had  been  able  to  hold  to  it,  even 
in  the  face  of  his  mother's  insistent  talk  about  Harvard 
and  a  degree.  "No,"  he  had  said,  over  and  over,  restless 
after  a  few  months  of  home  and  the  Democrat  office. 
"That's  finished.  I  can't  go  back."  So  it  had  been  New 
York  instead— and  the  agency— and  then,  Jane. 

He  swung  down  off  the  wall  and  continued  the  climb 
up  Jethro  Street.  He  wondered  what  impulse  had  caused 
him  to  stop,  on  this  particular  evening,  to  cast  up  ac- 
counts with  his  past,  when  there  was  every  reason  to  get 
home  promptly  and  lend  a  hand.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
the  day  had  an  epochal  note:  the  moving  into  his  own 
house,  the  end  t>f  one  time,  the  beginning  of  another. 
He  had  only  twenty-six  years  to  account  for.  He  won- 
dered, treading  down  the  colored  leaves  that  had  gath- 
ered in  the  ruts  of  the  road,  how  the  very  old  could  bear 
up  under  the  burden  of  a  long-accumulated  past.  Unless 
memory  were  blotted  out,  how  could  they  help  but  sit 
brooding  over  the  guilt  implicit  in  merely  having  lived— 
a  guilt  compounded  over  sixty  or  seventy  years?  Granny 
Knowles,  alone  in  the  huddled  room,  facing  a  window 
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which,  even  to  her  blindness,  could  contain  nothing  but 
the  unchanging,  remembered  rock— could  one  ask  her 
what  mitigation  she  found  in  her  darkness,  that  she  was 
able  to  endure  the  weight  of  the  past? 

He  reached  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  where  Jethro 
Street  dissolved  in  the  paved  highway,  and  saw,  beyond 
the  wide  space  of  lawn  with  its  crimson  dogwoods  and 
bright  maples,  the  familiar  white  portico  of  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  very  windows  of  the  square 
front  bedroom,  still  his  mother's.  He  shied  away  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  birth  (something  not  quite 
decent  about  penetrating  that  closed  door,  entering  the 
room  where  his  first  cry  of  protest  had  been  uttered 
against  life).  Even  so,  he  was  drawn  for  an  instant  into 
conjecture  as  to  his  mother's  behavior,  found  he  could 
not  imagine  her  whirled  in  the  vortex  of  so  primal  an  ex- 
perience as  parturition.  No  outcry,  surely?  Did  she  lie 
rigid,  the  pain  subdued  by  her  will,  the  terror  and  sur- 
prise frozen  somewhere  beneath  that  impregnable  com- 
posure? The  child  placed  in  her  arms,  would  she  turn 
her  eyes  upon  it  in  tenderness,  or  would  it  be  rather  the 
fierce,  possessive  face  of  triumph,  of  vindication?  My 
son.  .  .  . 

He  turned  in  at  the  graveled  drive  which  cut  off  a 
semicircular  segment  of  lawn.  There  was  a  smell  of 
smoke  in  the  air,  and  he  saw  that  old  Jim  Gurley  was 
raking  leaves,  heaving  armloads  of  them  into  the  flames 
beside  the  curb.  Death  of  summer:  balefires.  What  the 
hell  was  a  balefire?  Something  archaic,  lost,  vaguely 
portentous. 

As  he  opened  the  front  door,  there  was  his  mother  in 
the  lower  hall,  arranging  enormous  dahlias  in  a  Chinese 
brass  vessel  that  he  and  Jane  had  bought  in  Kansas 
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City.  As  he  came  in,  she  lifted  her  head,  rearing  it  back 
in  that  characteristic  gesture,  looked  straight  at  his  eyes, 
and  smiled.  "YouVe  come  home,"  she  said,  and  he  won- 
dered, as  he  had  often  done,  what  it  was  in  her  manner 
of  speaking  that  sometimes  gave  to  just  such  inconse- 
quential phrases  an  air  of  inner  mystery  and  significance. 
It  was  perhaps  the  smile  with  which  she  spoke  them— a 
secret  smile,  as  if  she  had  the  key  to  some  code  that 
could  invest  innocent  language  with  hidden  meanings. 

She  put  a  hand  on  his  arm  as  he  came  close  to  her, 
and  he  felt  the  sudden,  convulsive  grip  of  her  strong 
fingers,  seizing,  and  as  suddenly  letting  go.  "Jane,"  sne 
said,  "is  all  ready.  I  think  you  and  she  should  go  on 
ahead.  Now." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  was  unable  to  shake  off  the  sense 
of  unreality,  though  she  had  turned  back  to  the  dahlias 
and  was  apparently  intent  on  moving  the  largest  to  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  grouping.  "Yes,  that  would 
be  best,"  he  said,  and  started  upstairs.  Above,  he  could 
hear  the  low,  clear  whistle  that  went  with  Jane's  labors, 
when  she  was  alone  and  contented.  The  Low-backed 
Car,  it  was.  Jane  was  happy.  It  was  a  great  day  for  her. 
He  took  the  last  steps  two  at  a  time,  and  sang  out  ex- 
ultantly: 

"For  the  lady  would  sit  forninst  me,  On  a  cushion 
made  with  taste—" 
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when  he  came  to  the  cottage  that  evening,  he  found  the 
old  woman  sitting  in  her  usual  place,  eating  persimmons. 
She  picked  up  the  wrinkled  fruit  and  sucked  it  slowly, 
as  if  its  flavor  were  nostalgic.  'That  tree  acrost  the 
way,"  she  said,  ^ — still  bearing.  Have  one,  Roger. 
Mighty  good  this  year." 

She  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
and  he  wondered  how  she  always  knew  who  it  was,  the 
instant  he  opened  the  door.  It  struck  him  as  uncanny, 
but  then  the  house  and  the  lane  and  the  other 
little  houses  crouched  beside  it  all  had  a  disturbing  ef- 
fect on  him.  Even  tonight,  he  had  caught  himself  driv- 
ing too  fast,  from  the  point  where  Beetree  Lane 
branched  away  from  Judas  Street,  and  when  he  passed 
the  house  below  his  mother's  he  had  looked  straight 
ahead— as  if,  though  he  knew  its  windows  to  be  boarded 
up,  and  stout  boards  nailed  across  the  door,  Cricket 
might  still  be  standing  just  inside,  white  and  almost 
luminous  against  the  clotted  darkness  of  the  room. 
"Come  in  and  set  awhile,  Roger,"  she  might  say  again 
in  her  oddly  rhythmic  voice— a  gentle,  provocative  voice 
it  was.  "Tie  up  your  horse,  boy.  I  been  hungry  for 
you."  Her  mouth  had  a  moist  look  always,  like  petals  in 
the  early  morning.  Remember?  That  was  error,  for  the 
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next  step  beyond  remembering  was  to  try  to  go  back 
and  recapture  the  lost  but  remembered  thing.  He  had  let 
himself  into  that  cul-de-sac  once,  and  had  emerged  with 
disaster  clinging  to  him  like  cobwebs,  and  never  again 
would  he  turn  back,  nor  follow  even  her  soft-spoken 
phantom  across  the  doorsill  into  the  dim  room,  though 
he  went  armed  with  wisdom  and  thirty  years  of  con- 
trition. 

He  said:  "I  came  to  see  if  you'd  changed  your  mind 
about  coming  to  Walter's  tonight." 

She  declined  again  with  finality.  "Couldn't  see  it  any- 
way. And  all  those  people!  There'll  be  too  much  talking. 
Talk— I've  heard  more'n  a  plenty  of  it.  Ought  to  earned 
some  peace  and  quiet  by  this  time.  .  .  ." 

He  suspected  that  she  had  made  some  pact  with  her- 
self, or  with  the  past,  never  again  to  leave  the  narrow 
shelf  between  the  bluff  and  the  dark,  cleft  gully  behind 
the  cottage,  never  to  set  foot  farther  from  her  door  than 
the  cave  across  the  lane,  with  its  spring,  or  the  path 
that  bisected  the  garden  beside  the  house— the  garden 
tended,  now  she  was  blind,  by  Willy  May. 

"You  ought  to  have  someone  here  to  help  you,"  he 
said,  because  he  had  been  saying  it  for  years  and  it  had 
become  a  habit.  "It  isn't  safe,  alone  here,  not  seeing—" 

"I  make  out  all  right,"  she  said,  then  asked:  "How's 
Agnes?" 

He  was  puzzled  by  the  sequence  of  her  thought,  sus- 
pecting that  she  had  never  really  liked  Agnes,  though, 
all  through  the  years,  they  had  preserved  between  them 
a  mask  of  friendship.  Presently  she  further  confounded 
him  by  saying: 

"Most  women  want  for  their  children  to  be  rich  and 
parful.  I  never  had  no  such  notions  about  you  or  Willy 
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May.  All  I  wanted  was  that  you  be  happy."  She  sighed 
and  began  stuffing  her  pipe,  her  fingers  shaking  a  little 
as  she  loosened  the  pouch. 

Roger  stood  over  her,  looking  down  at  her  fragile 
body.  He  laughed  uneasily.  "Happy?"  he  repeated. 
"Well— poor  Willy  May—"  throwing  the  figure  of  Willy 
May  between  them,  a  hastily  erected  defense  against  her 
sharp-edged  insight. 

She  said  inexorably,  as  if  he  hadn't  uttered  a  word: 
"Those  nights  when  you  used  to  ride  out  here  to  see 
me—  What  was  the  horse's  name?  Jericho?—  I  wasn't 
blind  then.  Even  if  I  had  been,  you  can  hear  hoofbeats 
mighty  plain  by  night.  You  can  hear  when  they  stop." 

He  said:  "Yes.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  never  said  any- 
thing though,  did  you?"  he  accused  her,  feeling  himself 
in  a  dream.  "You  never  let  on,"  he  repeated,  staring 
down  at  her. 

"  Twas  your  life,"  she  said,  untroubled.  "If  you  were 
meant  to  be  a  brush-rider— well,  I  never  did  think  I 
was  God.  .  .  .  Git  along  now,"  she  ordered  him  out. 
"They'll  be  looking  for  you— all  the  fine-haired  folks. 
It's  what  you  wanted,  you  and  Agnes.  .  .  .  You  come 
back,  Son."  He  leaned  and  kissed  the  soft,  withered 
skin  of  her  cheek,  and,  as  he  did  it,  her  hand  groped  for 
his  and  pressed  it— a  gesture  of  affection  or  of  pity,  he 
couldn't  be  sure  which. 

When  he  reached  Walter's,  it  was  full  dark,  and  he 
could  see  the  lights  of  the  house  from  the  end  of  the 
hollow.  Every  lamp  burning,  he  thought.  A  blaze  of 
light.  Well,  that's  as  it  should  be.  No  dark  corners,  no 
crooked,  unlit  lanes,  disembodied  voices  speaking  from 
doorways  long  since  boarded  up.  Let  there  be  light. 

He  mounted  the  stone  steps  with  a  firm,  buoyant 
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tread.  At  times,  he  got  the  illusion  of  being  as  young  as 
he'd  ever  been,  and  this  came  over  him  now,  as  Walter 
opened  the  door  and  he  stepped  inside  the  long,  bright 
room  where  people  were  milling  about  the  fireplace  and 
the  table  at  the  far  end.  All  was  jolly  and  new  (no 
shadows  and  no  memories  here!).  The  stimulation  of 
it  reached  him  the  moment  he  stepped  inside.  He  felt 
himself  a  part  of  it— even,  in  a  sense,  its  creator. 

"Well,  she  wouldn't  come."  He  smiled  round  on  all  of 
them.  "Flatly  refused  to  budge." 

"Of  course."  Agnes,  who  was  stooping  to  lay  a  pine 
log  on  the  fire,  cast  her  voice  over  her  shoulder.  "It  was 
a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  go  and  ask  her  again.  We'll 
take  her  some  of  the  cake  and  things  tomorrow." 

"What  was  that,  Agnes?"— some  of  the  youth  drain- 
ing out  of  him  as  the  sounds  fell  without  meaning  on  his 
ear.  Still,  he  hadn't  much  trouble  hearing  anyone  else. 
Something  about  Agnes's  voice?  The  wrong  wave- 
length? 

Mrs.  Knowles  said:  "He's  getting  deaf  as  a  post,"  and 
she  stood  up,  brushing  bits  of  bark  off  her  hands. 

Roger  let  Walter  entice  him  into  the  deepest  chair— 
the  one  to  the  right  of  the  hearth— and  Jane,  standing 
beside  the  long,  overladen  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  met  his  eye  and  waved  gaily.  Her  smile  came 
across  to  him,  fresh  and  clear.  It  struck  him  that,  of  all 
the  people  who  were  there,  chattering  in  stiff,  uneasy 
voices,  unfamiliar  as  the  too-new  clothes  that  most 
of  them  were  wearing— only  Jane  and  Mrs.  Williams 
possessed  any  past  that  he  had  not  witnessed  and  long 
since  equated  in  his  own  mind.  Mrs.  Williams  stood  talk- 
ing with  Jane— a  largish  woman  somewhat  loosely  put 
together,  wearing  a  look  of  naive,  bright  eagerness,  and 
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still  piling  up  notes  on  This  Unspoiled  Region,  This  Last 
Frontier.  He  couldn't  help  smiling  as  he  watched  her  ab- 
sorbing, along  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  details  of  the 
room,  the  people,  scraps  of  talk  that  might  be  considered 
picturesque  by  the  readers  of  her  column  in  the  North- 
ern papers.  It  was  plain  that  she  had  a  keen  reporter's 
eye,  without  having  also  the  wit  to  correlate  the  data 
which  she  gathered  so  assiduously,  or  to  perceive  a  bone 
structure  under  the  skin  of  her  material.  With  it  all, 
she  seemed  a  well-intentioned,  harmless  soul,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  like  her,  and  to  grant  her  the  probability  of  a 
history  fairly  free  from  infamy,  and  dull. 

Jane,  though— what  bothered  him  about  her?  Was  it 
only  that  he  found  her  background  and  the  other  years 
of  her  life  unimaginable?  What  had  shaped  her  in  this 
mold  of  courage— a  reckless  courage,  he  suspected,  that 
might  be  only  a  garment  to  clothe  some  naked  fear? 
But  what  would  Jane  be  afraid  of?  Good  Lord,  his  mind 
took  off  on  some  wild  tangents  when  he  failed  to  curb  it. 
Look  at  her,  holding  the  heavy  urn  steadily  above  the 
tray  full  of  cups,  sure  of  herself,  content  with  the 
house  she'd  created,  her  happiness  surrounding  her  like 
light.  No  fear  there.  .  .  . 

His  eyes  found  Agnes,  sitting  erect  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  table,  dispensing  sugar  and  cream  with  com- 
petent poise.  In  time  of  doubt,  he  automatically  sought 
out  Agnes,  as  if  the  mere  sight  of  her,  so  beautifully  in- 
fallible, were  all  he  needed  to  regain  balance.  He  smiled 
now,  recalling  yesterday's  scene  between  Jane  and  Agnes 
—a  conflict  centering  on  whether  or  not  liquor  should  be 
served  this  evening.  Mrs.  Knowles  had  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  customary  at  a  function  as  open  as  this. 
The  Dycuses,  for  instance,  held  strictly  to  the  Baptist 
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ideal,  and  there  would  be  others  who  would  be  offended 
by  drinking.  Walter  might  have  whisky  and  soda  set 
out  in  his  study,  to  be  offered  privately  to  certain  of  the 
men.  ...  He  and  Walter  had  sat  on  the  side  lines, 
amused  neutrals,  while  Jane  and  Agnes  thrashed  it  out. 
It  was  plain  that  Jane  was  vexed,  and  he'd  thought  sev- 
eral times  that  she  was  about  to  give  vent  to  one  of  her 
small  outcries:  'That's  the  silliest  thing  I  ever  heard 
of!"  But  she'd  kept  her  temper,  and  it  was  not  till  now 
that  he'd  realized  she  had  not  quite  capitulated,  nor 
promised  that  liquor  shouldn't  be  served.  He  made  a 
quick  survey,  but  there  were,  on  the  long  table,  only  the 
two  coffee  urns,  the  platters  of  ham  and  smoked  turkey, 
cakes,  and  the  gay  pottery  dishes  which  Jane  had  pro- 
claimed were  in  the  spirit  of  the  house,  like  the  rough- 
textured  fabrics  and  the  hand-loomed  rugs.  So  Agnes,  he 
thought,  won  that  battle,  too.  Treason,  perhaps,  but  he 
felt  a  little  sorry.  Jane  was  brave,  but  she  was  scarcely  a 
match  for  Agnes.  From  a  practical  angle,  of  course, 
Agnes  was  right.  Her  Tightness  was  constant  and  im- 
mutable. 

Doctor  Totten,  with  a  cup  in  one  hand,  came  over  to 
sit  near  him,  on  the  ottoman  in  front  of  the  fire.  Greg 
looked  old,  Roger  thought— certainly  much  older  than 
himself,  though  they  were  the  same  age.  The  doctor 
scanned  the  room  reflectively,  and  said:  "Rounds  out  the 
circle,  doesn't  it,  Roger?  Walter  in  his  own  home  now, 
his  wife  pregnant.  ...  I  recollect  the  night  Walter  was 
born." 

Roger  was  startled.  "Pregnant?  I  didn't  know—" 

The  doctor  eyed  him  curiously.  "Sorry,"  he  said.  "Un- 
ethical. Supposed  of  course  she'd—" 

Roger  said,  "No.  Probably  waiting  till  they  were  in 
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their  own  place.  Didn't  want  it  to  be  Agnes's  baby,  per- 
haps." Absurd  thing  to  say.  What  had  put  such  a  notion 
into  his  mind? 

"You  don't  seem  altogether  pleased,"  Greg  said,  "over 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  grandfather.  An  ancestor,  in 
fact." 

He  laughed.  "Shocks  me  a  little."  The  measured  pulse 
of  blood  to  go  on,  in  unbroken  rhythm,  carrying  their 
guilt  in  its  beat:  his  own  and  Agnes's,  that  of  the  mean, 
pious  man  who'd  built  the  mill,  and  of  the  knave  who 
begot  him;  that  of  an  old  woman  spitting  out  persimmon 
seeds  while  she  mulled  over  her  dead  dreams.  "But  it's 
fine!"  he  cried  heartily.  "I'm  delighted,  Gregory." 

"Life's  coming  back  to  us,"  the  Doctor  said  with  faint 
cynicism,  "on  all  fronts.  We're  to  see  a  renascence  of 
Sycamore,  too,  come  spring.  So  Jaffray  says.  Laertes, 
too." 

Roger  looked  down  the  room  to  where  Colonel  Blake 
was  savoring  his  own  oratory,  along  with  chocolate  cake 
—Mrs.  Williams  listening,  spellbound.  (Quaint,  lovable 
character.  Gentleman  of  the  Old  South.  .  .  .)  "Jaf- 
fray," he  said,  "seems  to  be  banking  in  Morrisville,  not 
here  with  us.  I  wonder  why." 

"Perhaps,"  the  doctor  said  unsmiling,  "with  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  if  he  banks  it  ten  miles  away  you  won't 
know  the  exact  state  of  his  finances.  .  .  .  Seems  to  have 
a  finger  in  a  good  many  pies  already,  doesn't  he?" 

Roger  said:  "Yes.  In  a  few  weeks  he'll  be  addressing 
the  Rotary  on  What  We  Must  Do  to  Improve  Sycamore. 
What  is  it,  Gregory,  that  makes  foreigners  go  wild-eyed 
with  uplift  projects  when  they've  been  here  a  month  or 
so?  The  waste  motion  I've  seen!  They  don't  seem  to 
realize  Sycamore's  power  of  resistance." 
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"Oh,  they  come  and  they  go,"  Doctor  Totten  said. 
"The  town  stays.  Only  real  prosperity  we  ever  had 
was  when  rich  gamblers  and  touts  used  to  bring  their 
women  here  for  a  fling.  Used  to  see  'em  at  dawn,  when 
I  was  helping  Father  deliver  milk— leaving  the  gam- 
bling houses,  the  ladies  holding  up  those  ruffled  skirts 
they  wore  then,  carrying  big  feather  fans,  wilted  flowers 
in  their  hair.  Looked  draggled  in  the  dawn,  the  paint 
all  splotchy  on  their  faces— enough  to  turn  you  against 
the  fleshpots  for  good.  You  must  remember  it,  Roger." 

Yes,  he  remembered  it.  The  turn  of  the  century,  that 
was.  There  had  been  flamboyant  balls  and  champagne 
suppers  at  the  Hillcrest  House  (himself  an  urchin  of  ten, 
standing  on  tiptoe  in  the  darkness  outside  the  long  win- 
dows, watching  big-eyed).  And  the  decaying  stone  tene- 
ment on  Main  Street,  its  ruinous  gallery  now  strung 
with  nameless  gray  laundry,  had  blazed  with  light  from 
dozens  of  gas  chandeliers,  and  had  rocked  with  music 
and  laughter,  night  after  night,  and  one  of  the  older 
Sayre  girls  (Jenny,  wasn't  it?)  had  lived  there  with  a 
number  of  other  young  ladies,  and  had  worn  purple 
satin  dresses,  and  never  came  back  to  Beetree  Lane,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  but  somehow  just  vanished  into  the  past, 
along  with  the  great  days  of  Sycamore.  There  had  been 
another  such  house,  and  an  even  gaudier  one,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Pentecostal  Church  now  stood.  .  .  . 

He  smiled.  "God  has  been  the  ruin  of  us,  Gregory.  No 
more  cakes  and  ale!  But  could  you  make  Jaffray  see 
that?  Or  Mrs.  Gladys  Williams  either,  for  that  matter?" 

"Onward  and  upward,"  the  Doctor  said  dolefully. 
"I'm  getting  too  old  for  it.  Why  don't  they  leave 
us  alone,  build  their  model  villages  up  North,  where 
energy  is  a  major  virtue?  We  muddle  along  all  right." 
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Walter  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "You  need  a 
drink,  sir.  Muddle  along  better  on  a  shot  of  whisky.  In 
the  study—"  He  extended  the  suggestion  to  his  father, 
but  Roger  waved  it  aside.  "Not  now,"  he  said.  "Too 
comfortable  here.  I  like  this  room,  Walter." 

He  watched  the  two  of  them  as  they  left  the  room, 
and  thought  that  now  Walter  should  be  happy,  that  life 
must  be  taking  on,  for  him,  an  air  of  completeness,  the 
future  rolling  out  before  him  like  a  wide,  sunny  field  to 
be  crossed  pleasantly.  He  tried  to  recall  a  time  when  life 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  same  charmed  light,  then  re- 
minded himself  that  it  had  always  been  so.  Walter  had 
slipped  back  easily  into  the  good  pattern.  Almost  visibly, 
in  these  six  months,  he  seemed  to  have  sloughed  off  the 
effects  of  his  two  years  in  New  York.  The  hard,  bright 
"intellectualism"  had  dropped  away  from  him  like  a 
snakeskin— and  a  good  thing,  too,  Roger  told  himself 
firmly.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  Walter  handling 
the  paper  with  such  competence,  but  not  driving  himself, 
taking  it  in  his  stride,  leaving  himself  time  for  solid  and 
satisfving  hours  with  the  men  he'd  always  known,  long, 
lazy  talking  about  fly-fishing  and  crops  and  horses  and 
dogs. 

He  looked  about  the  room  at  the  long-familiar  faces: 
Miss  Martha  Stillwater,  transparent,  fragile  as  Venetian 
glass,  speaking  in  the  whispering  voice  of  the  Southern 
lady  (the  same  voice  that  had  whispered  unheard  be- 
yond the  third  row  of  desks  when  he  was  in  high  school 
—Lord,  how  old  must  she  be?).  There  was  something 
reassuring  about  Miss  Martha,  treading  down  the  years 
with  so  light  a  foot.  .  .  .  Near  by  were  Charley  Dycus's 
wife  and  daughter,  as  like  as  two  peas,  the  girl  Joada 
already  doomed  to  a  life  of  embattled  virginity  as  surely 
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as  if  she'd  worn  a  nun's  coif.  And  he  saw  the  mother 
again  as  Hortense  Winchfield,  in  school,  and  reflected 
that  in  such  women  religion  acted  as  a  slow  poison.  Yet 
certainly  Hortense  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Agnes  was 
constantly  reminding  him  of  her  acts  of  civic  vir- 
tue. .  .  .  Willy  May  sat  next,  close  to  Jane,  like  a  be- 
wildered child  in  her  dress-up  clothes,  and  still  not 
altered  greatly  from  the  sister  who  had  gently  washed 
his  face,  when  he  was  five,  only  grown  larger  and  more 
confused,  through  living. 

On  Jane's  other  side  hovered  Tracy  Blake,  her  small 
pointed  chin  almost  on  Jane's  shoulder,  lips  moving  in 
rapid,  nervous  speech.  A  pretty  girl,  Tracy,  if  it  weren't 
for  that  forever-insatiable  look,  as  if  she  suffered  from 
a  tapeworm  of  the  soul.  Not  too  good  for  Jane,  perhaps? 
Nonsense.  Nothing  in  the  world  wrong  with  Tracy.  The 
Herndons  were  good  old  stock.  Her  mother,  sitting 
plump  and  smug  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  belonged  to 
Sycamore's  solidest  institution:  the  impeccable  matrons. 
As  did  old  Mrs.  Winchfield,  and  Elizabeth  Totten,  and 
Agnes— all  safe  in  their  niches  like  images  of  saints  set 
at  placid,  regular  intervals  along  the  wall  of  a  church. 

He  realized  that  a  familiar  pattern  had  been  formed 
in  the  room:  the  women  at  the  far  end,  about  the  table, 
the  men  at  this  end  near  the  fire,  or  drifting  in  and  out 
of  Walter's  study.  Colonel  Blake  was  launched  on  a  pro- 
phetic speech  that  looked  toward  the  resurrection  of 
Sycamore.  "A  phoenix,"  he  said,  and  with  a  scoop  of 
the  hand  conjured  up  a  golden  bird  from  the  ashes. 
"Nawthn  capital  is  taking  notice  of  this  region  at  last," 
he  proclaimed,  staring  first  at  Roger,  then  at  Walter, 
Jarvis,  Floyd  Skelton,  Doctor  Totten,  and  Charley  Dy- 
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cus.  "Had  a  talk  with  Prentiss  Jaffray  just  yesterday. 
Able  man.  He  is  at  work  on  a  publicity  story  f  national 


magazine. 


Walter,  skeptical  of  newcomers  who  charged  into  the 
newspaper  office  armed  with  typed-up  accounts  of  their 
brilliant  careers  elsewhere,  would  not  be  drawn  into  the 
current  of  the  colonel's  optimism.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce must  be  completely  reorganized,  said  Laertes.  .  .  . 

"Are  we  taking  off  on  the  annual  hunting-trip  next 
month?"  Walter  asked.  "All  the  old  guard?" 

"Not  me."  Floyd  Skelton  spoke  up  cockily.  "Include 
me  out.  Hunting's  for  you  gentlemen.  I'm  a  working  man 
myself."  He  spread  a  grin  like  a  veneer  on  the  malevo- 
lence. 

Jarvis  Blake  said:  "Maybe  Floyd  goes  in  for  another 
kind  of  game,"  and  they  all  laughed  inordinately.  Floyd 
preened  himself  (a  devil  of  a  chap)  and  said:  "Young 
feller,  I  hope  you  aren't  casting  any  asparagus  ..."  A 
tumor,  Roger  thought.  Willy  May  should  have  had  him 
removed  years  ago. 

The  colonel's  tide  of  rhetoric  had  been  turned  aside. 
"Why,  natchly  we're  going  hunting,"  he  bellowed.  "Day 
the  deer  season  opens.  You  been  missing,  the  last  two 
years,  Walter.  Got  to  bag  you  a  four-point  buck,  make 
up  for  it." 

Jane,  torn  from  her  feminine  group,  came  down  the 
room  on  quick  feet.  "Hunting?"  she  said  and  looked  at 
Walter.  "You're  going?  Next  month?" 

"Oh,  sure.  Custom  of  the  country,  Janie.  I've  gone 
every  November  I've  been  home— ever  since—  How  old 
was  I,  first  time  you  let  me  go  along?"  he  appealed  to 
his  father. 
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Roger  said:  'Ten." 

''Reminds  me/'  Walter  told  Jane,  "you'd  better  plan 
to  stay  at  Mother's  for  the  three  days  we're  gone." 

"No/'  Jane  said,  her  mouth  looking  taut.  "No,  I'll  stay 
right  here.  I  like  it  here.  .  .  .  This  party,"  she  said  to 
Roger,  "is  dying  on  its  feet."  She  started  with  a  purpose- 
ful air  toward  the  kitchen.  To  Roger,  there  was  some- 
thing formidable  about  the  very  straightness  of  her  back, 
and  the  way  her  thin  skirt  eddied  swiftly  about  her 
ankles  as  she  walked,  but  Walter  had  slipped  into  rem- 
iniscences of  other  Novembers,  with  Jarvis  and  Charley, 
and  seemed  unaware  of  anything  in  the  air. 

Roger  was  not  surprised  when  she  returned,  a  few 
minutes  later,  with  a  large  tray  laden  with  tall,  icy 
glasses  and  smaller  stem  ones.  "Highballs  on  the  right," 
she  called  bravely,  "and  sherry  on  the  left,"  and  she 
began  passing  the  tray  to  the  ladies  with  a  kind  of  stylized 
formality,  bending  slightly  from  the  hips  as  she  paused 
before  each  of  them.  He  saw— almost  felt—  Agnes  stiffen, 
and  he  knew  how  the  muscle  at  the  side  of  her  jaw 
would  tighten,  as  she  gave  that  little  shake  of  the  head, 
the  denial. 

Gladys  Williams,  her  fat  laugh  on  tap  as  always,  took 
a  highball,  missing  its  implications.  Miss  Martha's  "No" 
was  vague  and  gentle.  Mrs.  Totten  let  her  hand  hover 
with  indecision  for  a  moment,  then  she  picked  up  one 
of  the  wineglasses  and  sat  looking  at  it  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  as  if  wondering  how  it  had  come  into  her  hand. 
Tracy  threw  Jane  a  startled  glance  from  under  lifted 
brows,  then  tossed  her  head  in  a  what-the-hell  manner, 
and  took  a  highball.  Her  mother  accepted  wine,  apolo- 
getically, and  so  did  Willy  May,  but  Mrs.  Dycus  (with 
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Joada  emulating  her  gesture  to  perfection)  rejected  Jane 
and  the  tray  and  its  cargo  so  energetically,  it  seemed  to 
Roger,  that  if  she'd  carried  it  one  degree  further,  she'd 
have  knocked  it  out  of  Jane's  hands.  Jane,  however, 
marched  down  the  room  bearing  the  tray  like  a  banner, 
and  began  passing  it  among  the  men.  Charley  Dycus 
shook  his  head  and  looked  scared.  Roger  knew  that  he 
drank  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  but  Hortense  prob- 
ably didn't  know  it.  The  others  took  highballs. 

Walter  said  in  a  low  voice:  "You  shouldn't  have  done 
this." 

Jane  said:   "Well,  somebody  had  to  do  something.77 

Mrs.  Dycus  gathered  up  her  wraps,  her  daughter  and 
her  husband,  and  took  her  leave,  enveloped  in  dignity. 
"We  really  must  be  going.  Lovely  house.  Lovely  party. 
.  .  .  Those  books,  though—"  She  glanced  with  disaffec- 
tion toward  the  end  of  the  room  where  shelves  took  up 
an  entire  wall.  "Awful  dust-catchers,  you'll  find."  With 
this  parting  jab  (which  seemed  to  imply  that,  in  her 
opinion,  books  were  not  in  the  best  of  taste,  that  they 
might  better  be  left  in  public  libraries  where  they  be- 
longed, instead  of  turning  up  indecently  in  people's  liv- 
ing-rooms) she  sailed  out  with  her  following. 

Walter  whistled.  "Fat's  in  the  fire  now,"  he  said. 

Jane  said,  under  her  breath:  "Well,  it's  about  time. 
Sneaking  drinks  in  the  study,  like  a  lot  of  high-school 
kids!  Letting  people  like  the  Dycuses  dictate  what's  to 
be  done  in  your  own  house!" 

"You've  still  got  a  lot  to  learn,"  he  told  her. 

Roger  caught  a  note  of  annoyance  in  his  voice.  "Oh, 
there's  no  harm  done,"  he  said  peaceably.  "They'll  make 
allowances  for  Jane.  Not  a  local  girl.  .  .  ."  He  swished 
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the  ice  around  in  his  glass,  tasted  the  drink,  smiled  up 
at  her.  "Fine,"  he  said.  "Hits  the  spot.  Glad  your  taste 
runs  to  dry  soda  and  not  7-Up." 

Colonel  Blake,  as  if  the  appearance  of  drinks  in  the 
open  had  released  him  from  some  spell,  now  took  the 
center  of  the  room,  hoisted  his  highball  glass  in  a  mag- 
nificent spiral,  and  cried: 

"To  Miss  Jane  and  Walter,  ladies,  gentlemen!  And  to 
this  roof  tree  where  each  and  every  one  of  us  here  present 
has  been  honored  tonight— honored,  I  say— by  being 
p'mitted  to  help  kindle  the  fire  on  this  hearth  for  the 
first  time.  May  the  bluebird  of  happiness  ( colonel's  run- 
ning to  birds  tonight,  Roger  thought)  never  cease  to 
nest  in  these  eaves  and  shed  the  golden  feathers  of  pros- 
perity upon  the  heads  of  these  two  charming  and  uni- 
versally beloved  young  folks  that  are  going  to  dwell  here. 
May  they  increase  and  prosper  greatly,  and  may  these 
walls  ring,  in  God's  good  time,  with  the  merry,  innocent 
laughter  of  their  Little  Ones— the  patter  of  tiny 
feet-" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jane  meekly,  a  sacrifice  among  the 
lifted  glasses.  "That's  very  kind  of  you,  Colonel  Blake." 

Kind  enough,  Roger  reflected.  Presented  her,  in  one 
grand  gesture,  with  a  bird  that  molts  gold  pieces  and  a 
houseful  of  tiny  feet.  Nice  going.  Laertes  must  have 
taken  on  quite  a  load  in  Walter's  study. 

The  old  ladies  departed  in  a  polite  flurry  of  leave- 
taking,  and  Jane  replenished  the  glasses.  Her  eyes  were 
bright— a  little  too  bright,  Roger  noticed  uneasily. 
Agnes's  face  told  nothing.  No  one  would  guess,  to  see 
her  chatting  so  pleasantly  with  Mrs.  Williams,  that  mat- 
ters were  not  following  precisely  the  course  that  she  her- 
self had  charted. 
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The  drinks  were  beginning  to  tell.  Floyd  Skelton 
strutted  down  the  room  on  his  spindle  legs,  seeming  to 
have  found  in  his  glass  the  delusion  that  the  house  be- 
longed to  him,  and  perhaps  Jane  with  it.  "Just  want  to 
go  on  record,"  he  piped,  "all  open  and  aboveboard— if 
Miss  Jane  in  that  dress  isn't  the  prettiest  sight  for  sore 
eyes  anybody  ever  did  see— I'll  eat  that  cee-ment  statue 
in  the  square,  tomorrer  noon.  Head  to  feet.  And  without 
ketchup  either.  .  .  .  Willy  May,"  he  bounced  toward 
where  she  sat,  bowed  in  humility  and  dread.  "Willy 
May,  how  come  you  never  get  yourself  out  like  that? 
Course,"  he  smirked,  "you  couldn't  look  just  like  Miss 
Jane  here,  but  you  sure  could  use  a  little  of  that  oomph 
—that  New  York  chi-chi  of  hers—" 

Willy  May  sat  gazing  unhappily  at  the  rug.  When 
Jane  had  managed  to  draw  Floyd's  attention  away  from 
her,  Roger  saw  her  fumble  at  her  dress  and  tuck  the  end 
of  a  large  safety  pin  out  of  sight  under  her  belt. 

The  doctor's  voice  came  out  clearly  in  a  sudden  lull, 
"—before  my  time— back  in  the  eighties,  must've 
been—"  his  mood  reminiscent.  "But  my  father  remem- 
bered when  there  was  a  sporting-house  right  on  the  spot 
where  Boak's  beer  parlor  and  filling  station  stands  now. 
A  big,  fine  place—"  He  cast  up  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
looking  at  a  three-  or  four-story  building.  "Well,  seems 
the  girls  used  to  go  to  Piper  Spring  to  fetch  water,  and 
there  was  a  bear  had  got  into  the  habit  of  drinkin'  at 
Piper  Spring,  too.  So,  when  the  girls  went  down  there 
with  their  buckets,  they  run  into  this  bear  and  it  scared 
the  livin'  daylights  out  of  'em.  After  a  bit,  none  of  'em 
dared  go  near  Piper  Spring,  and  they  had  to  walk  clear 
down  the  hill  to  Miracle,  and  tote  their  water  back  up. 
So  Binnie  Winchfield  that  ran  the  place  got  hold  of  a 
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famous  bear-hunter  of  these  parts,  and  told  him  he  could 
get  a  bear  at  Piper  Spring,  if  he'd  a  mind  to,  and  it'd 
be  a  help  to  her  if  he  would.  'Why,  hell/  he  says,  Tiper 
Spring,  that's  right  on  the  edge  o'  town.  You  find  bears 
back  in  the  woods/  he  says.  'No  bear  would  come  that 
close  in.  .  .  .'  'Well,  you  come  take  a  look/  says 
the  madam.  Them  gals  can't  all  be  crazy.' 

"So  the  hunter  just  laughed,  figuring  he  knew  all  there 
was  to  know  about  bears  and  their  habits,  but  to  humor 
her,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  spring,  not  even  taking  his 
gun  along,  mind  you.  Well,  there's  old  Mr.  Bear  having 
himself  a  long,  cool  drink,  just  like  they  said.  So  he  hot- 
foots it  back  and  gets  his  gun,  and  waits  for  the  bear  to 
come  back.  Well,  he  came  all  right,  but  he  came  faster 
and  fightinger  than  he'd  looked  for— charged  right  at 
him,  and  the  feller  lost  his  head,  seems  like,  and  rammed 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  right  down  the  bear's  throat.  Then 
he  did  remember  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  blew  the  back 
of  the  bear's  head  off,  but  not  before  the  bear  had 
chewed  the  gun.  He  tried  to  make  Binnie  Winchfield  pay 
him  eighteen  dollars  for  the  damage  to  the  gun,  but 
Binnie  held  out  against  it,  chimin'  that  if  a  hunter 
didn't  know  his  business  any  better'n  to  go  around 
shovin'  a  gun  into  a  bear's  mouth,  it  was  none  of  her 
lookout." 

(Good  thing  the  Dycuses  left,  Roger  thought.  Hor- 
tense  wouldn't  have  enjoyed  that  story  about  her  great- 
aunt  Binnie.) 

Agnes's  voice  cut  in,  dispassionate  but  decisive.  "Per- 
haps," she  said,  "Jane  would  play  something  for  us,  now 
she  has  her  own  piano?" 

Jane  looked  around  uncertainly,  knowing  that  Agnes 
not  only  took  no  interest  in  music,  but  had  an  active, 
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though  hidden,  dislike  for  it.  Roger  had  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  there  was  something  like  fear  behind  the  im- 
passivity of  her  face  when  she  was  subjected  to  it.  But 
Jane,  egged  on  by  a  small  hullabaloo  and  outcry  from 
Tracy  and  Mrs.  Williams,  moved  reluctantly  to  the 
corner  where  the  piano  stood,  opened  it  and  sat  down, 
staring  at  the  black-and-white  mathematics  of  the  key- 
board. "What  shall  I  play?"  she  asked,  her  voice  sound- 
ing little  and  lost  in  the  room. 

Walter  said:  "Not  Bach." 

"No,"  she  agreed  on  a  note  of  quiet  despair.  "Not 
Bach."  She  fingered  the  keys  aimlessly  for  a  moment, 
plunged  disconsolately  at  last  into  a  Chopin  waltz,  then— 
with  a  flash  of  inspiration— played  Liszt's  Liebestraum. 
Gladys  Williams  mewed  with  ecstasy.  Colonel  Blake  told 
the  room  that  his  taste  ran  definitely  toward  classical 
music,  and  that  a  beautiful  piece  like  that  fairly  tore  at 
his  heartstrings. 

"Like  something  livelier  myself,"  Floyd  Skelton  an- 
nounced, teetering  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  fresh 
drink  he'd  managed  to  find.  "How  'bout  something  we 
can  dance  to?" 

Tracy,  on  the  bench  beside  Jane,  cast  a  glance  of  dis- 
dain over  her  shoulder.  "Don't  pay  a  bit  of  attention  to 
him,  honey."  Her  words  slurred  a  little.  "They're  all 
tight,  you  know.  Been  in  Walter's  study  guzzling  drinks 
ever  since  they  got  here." 

"Lucky  them,"  Jane  said.  "Go  get  us  one,  Tracy,  and 
I'll  play  something  for  Uncle  Floyd  to  dance  to."  She 
threw  back  her  head,  the  dark  hair  descending  softly 
about  her  shoulders,  and  she  began  to  weave  a  quiet 
and  disturbing  little  pattern  of  counterpoint  on  the  key- 
board. 
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Floyd's  voice  chirped  out:  "Ah— nobody  could  dance 
to  that!" 

"Bourree.  It  is  a  dance/'  Jane  said,  and  went  on  play- 
ing tenaciously,  as  if  it  were  something  fatally  ordained 
for  her  to  accomplish.  Tracy  had  returned  and  was  sit- 
ting beside  her  again,  with  a  highball  in  either  hand,  and 
Walter  had  crossed  the  room  and  was  leaning  against  the 
piano,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Jane's  face  bowed  over  the  key- 
board. She  seemed  unaware  of  him,  but  her  fingers, 
fumbling  for  the  right  note,  betrayed  her. 

"Darling,"  he  said  kindly,  as  if  to  a  child.  "You  know, 
they  won't  appreciate  that." 

He  turned  away,  and  Jane  let  both  hands  drop  in  her 
lap  and  sat  looking  down  at  the  mute  keys.  Tracy's 
voice  reached  Roger— an  intense  undertone,  Tracy  lean- 
ing forward,  her  shoulder  against  Jane's,  her  face  close: 
"—shouldn't  give  in,  honey.  I  know.  Don't  let  'em  think 
they  can  own  you—" 

Jane  took  one  of  the  glasses  from  Tracy's  hand.  "It's 
all  right,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  play  anyway." 

Across  the  room,  Mrs.  Williams,  primed  by  three  high- 
balls, was  saying  loudly:  "Not  that  I  want  to  sound 
boastful,  yun'stand,  but  I  do  think  I  deserve  credit  for 
putting  Syc'more  on  the  map—' 

Agnes  Knowles's  whole  body  seemed  to  contract  to- 
ward a  tight  center,  and  her  eyes,  from  under  their  folds, 
fixed  and  slew  the  happy  smile  of  Gladys  Williams.  "Syc- 
amore," she  said  distinctly,  and  she  stood  up  as  if  better 
to  brush  off  Mrs.  Williams— "Sycamore  has  been  on  the 
map  since  1870.  My  grandfather,  Major  Curtis  Perry, 
was  the  first  mayor." 

(And  a  great  old  pirate  he  was,  Roger  said  to  him- 
self. Through  the  open  door  of  the  study,  the  sword 
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could  be  seen,  brightly  burnished,  suspended  against  the 
wall  on  its  blue  cord— a  material  witness  to  the  skilful 
chicanery,  if  not  to  the  courage,  of  dead  Curtis  Perry.) 

Jane  was  sitting  on  the  low  divan  between  Walter  and 
Tracy.  "A  white  squirrel/'  she  was  saying  desolately. 
"Such  a  lovely  spotted  white  squirrel,  in  the  woods  be- 
hind the  house.  But  they  must  have  frightened  him 
away,  with  the  pounding  and  hammering,  Or  someone 
may  have  shot  him—"  Walter  put  his  arm  across  her 
shoulders,  protective,  and  Agnes's  eyes  were  upon  them. 
Roger  felt  suddenly  dejected. 

Doctor  Totten  came  across  the  room  and  gently  un- 
wrapped Jane's  fingers  from  the  glass  she  was  just  lift- 
ing off  the  low  table  in  front  of  her.  He  managed  to 
glare  at  her  with  absurd  pomposity.  "Young  lady,"  he 
said,  "I  order  this  party  broken  up,  and  you  to  bed  for 
ten  hours'  rest.  I  diagnose  you  dead  on  your  feet." 

"I'm  not  on  my  feet,"  Jane  argued  weakly.  "But  I 
am  dead." 

They  began  leaving  at  once.  Good  old  Greg,  Roger 
thought  gratefully.  He  turned  to  wave,  as  he  and  Agnes 
went  across  the  drive  to  where  the  cars  were  waiting, 
and  saw  Jane  and  Walter,  with  the  lighted  room  behind 
them,  standing  in  the  doorway  with  their  arms  linked, 
and  he  had  the  strange  notion  that,  if  only  they  could 
lock  the  door  now,  against  Sycamore,  they  would  be  safe. 
From  the  night  around  him,  the  thin,  high  voice  of 
Tracy  called:  "Night,  darlin'.  Everything  was  wonder- 
ful!" And  the  colonel's  rotund  tones,  blurred:  "Gaw 
blesh  you,  children—" 

Agnes  was  climbing  into  the  car.  "You  take  the  sta- 
tion wagon  home,"  she  said,  a  little  too  briskly. 

Roger  hung  onto  the  door,  as  if  he  did  not  want  to 
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be  alone,  even  for  the  short  drive.  "Nice,  wasn't  it?"  he 
appealed  to  her.  "The  liquor,  of  course— not  the  wisest 
thing,  perhaps—"  Now  why  should  that  make  him  feel 
a  little  like  Judas?  A  necessary  concession  to  Agnes, 
nothing  more.  .  .  . 

"Jane,"  she  said,  "is  very  headstrong.  It  will  all  take 
time."  She  pulled  the  door  shut  and  started  the  motor, 
and  he  could  see  her  face,  resolute,  in  the  dim  light  from 
the  dashboard. 


CHAPTER 
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cletis  jones  switched  out  the  lights  behind  them,  as 
they  left  the  loan  office.  "Getting  colder,"  he  said.  "Have 
to  get  out  the  old  red  flannels."  His  raw,  peeled-looking 
face  broke  explosively  into  laughter,  and  Prentiss  Jaffray, 
beside  him  on  the  curb  with  his  neck  drawn  down  inside 
the  collar  of  a  tweed  topcoat,  smiled  civilly. 

"Give  either  of  you  a  lift?"  he  asked. 

Sayre  said  he  would  prefer  to  walk.  Jones  indicated 
breezily  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  low-slung,  shining 
sedan  at  the  curb  (acquired,  like  his  other  possessions, 
through  an  intricate  network  of  connivance  and  duplic- 
ity, but  of  this  Jaffray,   being   a   newcomer,   was   ig- 
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norant).  Jaffray  paused,  lighting  a  cigarette.  "Well/'  he 
said,  "you  boys  drop  into  my  office  sometime  tomorrow, 
and  we'll  go  into  the  details.  I  think  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  Certainly  appreciate  your  help.  Naturally,  being 
so  much  better  acquainted  and  all— invaluable— " 

As  the  two  cars  pulled  away,  Fenton  stood  on  the  curb 
for  a  moment,  surveying  the  almost-deserted  square. 
Across  from  him,  there  were  lights  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Jeff  Davis,  the  pool-hall,  and  the  drugstore— but,  even  as 
he  watched,  the  electric  sign  saying  Dycus  drugs  was 
swallowed  in  darkness,  and  he  saw  Jody  Lee  Pringle 
locking  the  door  from  outside.  Colonel  Blake  erupted 
from  the  hotel,  ushering  before  him  the  writing-lady 
from  St.  Louis.  From  a  festive  note  in  their  dress  and 
manner,  Sayre  knew  that  they  were  bound  for  the 
party  at  Walter  Knowles's  new  house,  and  this  was  pleas- 
ing to  him,  since  it  was  the  writing-lady  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  Jaffray  here,  with  his  big  ideas  and 
his  grandiose  plans,  and  his  abysmal,  convenient  inno- 
cence. 

He  strolled  up  to  Corley's  Good  Eats— the  only 
lighted  windows  on  that  side  of  the  square.  Inside,  at 
the  scarred  wooden  counter,  he  avoided  the  garrulous 
handful  of  regulars  always  to  be  found  there  at  that 
hour  and  at  most  other  hours:  Joe  Tillotson,  Ray  Braith- 
waite  bearing  the  growth  on  his  neck  like  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction, Virgil  Sugg,  and  Jim  Gurley,  all  aging  and 
frayed,  hashing  over  and  over  the  same  dull  samples  of 
their  wit  and  their  wisdom,  while  they  spilled  coffee  in 
saucers.  Fenton  perched  himself  on  the  stool  at  the  far 
end  of  the  counter,  where  he  could  watch  the  square 
through  the  wide  window,  and  ordered  coffee. 

Mona  Jo  Gamble  filled  a  stout  white  cup  at  the  cof- 
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feelator  and  slid  it  across  the  counter  in  his  general  di- 
rection, followed  by  the  cream  pitcher.  "Anything  else?" 
she  asked  out  of  a  vast  indifference. 

"Not  anything  you  could  give  me."  He  tipped  the 
black  hat  well  back  on  his  head  and  tasted  the  coffee. 
"Jees-us  Christ,  when'd  you  make  this?  Day  before 
yesterday?" 

Mona  Jo  Gamble  planted  both  fists  on  her  rounded 
hips  and  regarded  him  balefully.  She  was  about  thirty, 
short  and  plump,  and  she  wore  gold  caps  on  all  her  front 
teeth,  perhaps  as  a  form  of  adornment,  in  the  same  way 
that  she  affected  a  brilliant  spot  of  orange  rouge  on 
either  cheekbone,  and  her  hair  descending  in  a  superb 
series  of  corrugated  waves  from  the  crown  of  her  head 
to  a  point  below  her  shoulder  blades.  "I  just  work  here," 
she  said.  "Speak  to  Judd  if  you  don't  like  it." 

Fenton  lifted  an  eyebrow  toward  the  far  corner  where 
Judd  Corley,  in  a  soiled  white  apron  and  chef's  cap,  sat 
in  a  somnolent  huddle  on  one  of  the  high  stools.  "Al- 
ways kiddin',  ain't  you?"  He  tasted  the  coffee  again. 
"Swill,"  he  said.  "A  nickel's  worth  of  swill.  Fitten  only 
for  hogs." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mona  Jo  pointedly,  and  added: 
"You  always  was  too  big  for  your  breeches,  Fent.  Way 
back  in  school  you  was." 

He  looked  at  her  alertly,  almost  smiling  but  not  quite. 
"Reckon  I  better  get  me  some  bigger  ones,"  he  said. 

She  shrugged  one  shoulder,  scornfully,  and  wandered 
to  the  far  end  of  the  counter  to  serve  Joe  Tillotson  a 
limp  wedge  of  huckleberry  pie  out  of  the  glass  case. 
Fenton  sipped  the  thick  coffee,  watching  the  progress 
of  a  large,  sleek  cockroach  along  the  counter,  his  mind 
on  Prentiss  Jaffray  and  the  hour  just  past,  in  Jones's 
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office.  The  more  he  saw  of  Jaffray,  the  stronger  was  his 
conviction  that  this  foreigner  was  exactly  what  he  had 
been  waiting  for.  This  alien  with  his  smooth,  ready  words, 
and  dreams  behind  his  uncertain  blue  eyes— dreams 
gilt-edged  and  a  trifle  soiled  from  long  mishandling.  He 
was  about  forty,  and  he  suffered  from  stomach  ulcers 
and  myopia,  as  well  as  from  a  certain  inner  confusion. 
The  strain  of  split  loyalties  showed  in  his  amiable,  sallow 
face  with  its  too-quick  smile,  and  he  seemed  unduly  anx- 
ious for  everyone  to  like  him,  as  if  he  could  no  longer 
quite  like  nor  believe  in  himself. 

"As  I  see  it,"  he  had  cried,  "this  town  has  been  held 
back  for  years  by  this  reactionary  element.  A  handful 
of  die-hards— won't  have  anything  changed— afraid 
they'll  lose  their  hold  on  things.  Standing  in  the  way  of 
progress.  ...  All  it  needs  is  somebody  to  root  'em  out, 
get  things  moving,  advertise,  publicize,  put  Sycamore  on 
the  map.  Why,  how  long  have  these  fuddy-duddies  been 
in  office?  High  time  there  was  a  change.  New  blood, 
fresh  outlook—"  He  was  visibly  proud  of  the  grasp  he'd 
got  on  the  situation  in  so  short  a  time. 

Pondering  over  his  cup,  Fenton  was  troubled  by  the 
idea  that  Jaffray  was  collaborating  almost  too  perfectly 
toward  Jaffray's  ultimate  undoing.  Might  there  exist 
even  deeper  strata  of  guile  than  those  with  which  he  was 
familiar?  He  had  never  known  anyone  who  spoke 
frankly,  whose  motives  in  even  the  simplest  transactions 
were  not  densely  veiled  by  secrecy  and  indirection.  Can- 
dor was  so  entirely  foreign  to  him  and  to  all  his  people,, 
that,  when  it  showed  up  in  some  outlander,  they  were 
instantly  on  guard,  certain  that  here  they  must  be  faced 
with  a  superior  brand  of  double-dealing.  .  .  . 

"When  we  get  to  the  property  transfer,"  Jaffray  had 
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said,  "the  deeds— might  be  a  little  difficulty."  He  looked 
at  Fenton  acutely  from  his  pale  eyes.  "You  married, 
Sayre?"  Not  married:  Jaffray  breathed  easier.  "That'll 
simplify  matters.  Always  louses  things  up  if  you  have  to 
get  a  wife's  signature  to  clear  a  title.  Causes  trouble 
sometimes.  Now  I'm  a  married  man  myself.  Plan  to 
bring  the  little  woman  down  here,  next  month  or  so— 
hope  it'll  help  her  asthma— but  that  won't  make  any 
difference,  in  my  case—" 

Fenton  dropped  even  deeper  into  reflection.  He  tipped 
up  the  heavy  cup  and  drained  it,  no  longer  offended  by 
the  taste,  hearing  only  on  the  outer  edge  of  his  absorp- 
tion the  choric  rise  and  fall  of  voices  along  the  counter 
—names  called  up  for  an  instant,  trailing  gray  accretions 
of  stale  history  to  be  recapitulated,  again  and  yet  again, 
beneath  the  flyspecked  pie  case,  the  juke  box  labeled 
Out  of  Order,  the  Blake  Insurance  calendar  on  which 
time  had  stopped  at  August. 

"Hear  Walter's  moving  into  his  new  house  today.  .  .  . 
Yes,  having  a  big  party,  too.  All  the  Knowles'  friends 
and  kinfolks.  .  .  .  And  I  shore  want  to  see  how  that 
gal  o'  Wally's  goin'  to  make  out  now,  with  a  house  to 
keep  all  by  herself.  Right  purty,  but  she  don't  look  to 
me  'sif  she  got  much  sense.  .  .  .  Seen  the  house  yet?  I 
seen  it  awhile  back,  just  about  finished.  'Tain't  much, 
to  ray  mind.  Just  a  kinda  long,  low-slung  barn  and  stuck 
off  there,  plumb  in  the  woods.  Looks  like  Wally  could 
found  him  a  better  spot.  .  .  .  Got  him  a  spring,  though. 
Tell  me  he  opened  up  a  cave  behind  the  place.  .  .  ." 
Here,  Ray  Braithwaite  produced  the  now  almost  illegible 
clipping  from  the  St.  Louis  paper,  in  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams had  briefly  mentioned  his  thirty  years  of  tena- 
cious loyalty  to  Miracle  Spring,  and  passed  it  from  hand 
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to  hand— an  empty  rite,  since  they  had  all  seen  it  before. 
'Tell  me  they're  lookin'  for  a  real  good  season  next  year. 
Folks  been  readin'  all  that  stuff  this  Miz  Williams  wrote 
about  Sycamore,  braggin'  it  up,  and  jest  won't  rest  till 
they  traipses  down  here  t'see  it.  .  .  .  We  shore  could 
stand  a  little  cash  money  in  this  town.  .  .  .  The  money 
won't  do  you  no  good.  Nor  me,  neither.  Only  fellers 
that'll  stand  to  profit  will  be  the  Colonel— and  Roger. 
.  .  .  Don't  you  go  castin'  no  slur  agin  Roger  Knowles, 
now.  Ain't  no  tellin'  what'd  happened  to  this-here  town 
if  'tweren't  for  him.  Smart's  a  whip,  Roger  is.  Come  up 
from  poor  folks,  the  way  he  did  .  .  .  Married  him  the 
right  woman,  though."  (The  half-heard  voice  of  cyni- 
cism, the  nudge  from  someone,  eyes  flicking  toward 
Fenton  Sayre,  solitary  over  his  coffee  cup.) 

Then  Virgil  Sugg,  easing  the  tension:  "Floyd  in  town 
now,  Mona?"  And  Mona  Jo,  her  face  coloring  hotly 
around  the  spots  of  rouge,  her  round  body  instantly 
tense  with  anger,  crying  out:  "How  should  I  know?" 
This  followed  by  the  broad  wink  and  the  slow,  studied 
drawl  that  went  with  the  laugh-getting  climax: 

"Why,  Mona,  I  always  figgered  you  and  Floyd  Skelton 
was  right  good  friends!" 

The  laughter  came,  and  over  it  the  furious  voice  of 
Mona  Jo:  "Well,  we  ain't  no  more,  see?" 

Fenton  tossed  a  nickel  on  the  counter,  flung  an  in- 
different "Hi"  at  the  line  of  coffee  drinkers,  and  went 
out.  He  passed  the  dark  windows  of  the  loan  company, 
the  Democrat  office,  and  the  bank,  and  paused  at  the 
corner  to  let  the  Dycus  car  go  by— freshly  polished,  he 
noticed,  as  it  slipped  through  the  nimbus  of  the  street 
light,  and  with  the  Dycus  women  sitting  stiff  inside  their 
fur  collars.  On  their  way  to  Walter's.  To  hell  with  'em. 
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He  crossed  the  street,  passed  Blake's  real  estate  and 
insurance  office,  and  turned  in  at  the  liquor  store  next 
door,  where  one  light-bulb  burned  bleakly.  There  Amos 
Pepper,  with  an  air  of  being  completely  outside  the 
transaction,  having  no  part  in  it,  sold  him  a  pint  of  corn 
whisky,  and  Fenton  stuck  it  into  the  hip  pocket  of  his 
jeans  and  went  out.  Pepper  did  not  even  observe  the 
ceremony  of  calling  after  him:  "You  come  back."  He 
appeared  so  firmly  bogged  down  in  a  permanent  dejec- 
tion, you  got  the  idea  that,  even  if  someone  had  bought 
his  entire  stock,  it  would  have  been  too  late  by  years  to 
have  rescued  Amos  Pepper  from  his  smothering  melan- 
choly. 

Outside  again  in  the  October  night,  Sayre  twisted  the 
top  off  the  bottle  and  took  a  long  drink.  Then,  turning 
his  back  on  the  dark,  crouched  shape  of  the  courthouse, 
he  started  the  steep  quarter-mile  climb  up  Warfield 
Grade.  He  passed  without  a  glance  the  crumbling  stone 
houses  that  had  once  been  brothels,  now  tenements 
where  lived  and  died,  ignobly,  certain  of  his  mother's 
kin,  and  so  up  beyond  the  angle  of  road  that  lost  the 
town  abruptly,  replacing  it  with  the  forest,  close  and 
black  on  either  side.  There  was  no  light  now  except  for 
the  high,  far  glitter  of  the  beer  sign  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  toward  this  he  climbed,  steadily  and  without 
haste. 

Clytie  sat  at  the  corner  table,  with  a  sense  of  re- 
peated time,  as  of  a  pendulum  swinging  her  with  inex- 
orable rhythm,  away,  back,  away,  but  always  back  to 
this  point.  On  the  table  in  front  of  her  stood  a  half- 
empty  bottle  of  beer,  a  glass  ash  tray  spilling  over  its 
cargo  of  red-tipped  butts,  and  the  remains  of  a  bag  of 
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potato  chips.  Over  these  symbols  Clytie  brooded  heav- 
ily, her  elbows  planted  on  the  table.  Around  her,  the 
familiar  Saturday  night  racket  was  going  on— so  familiar 
that  she  could  be  unaware  of  it,  and  of  the  known  faces 
and  voices  that  eddied  through  it  like  coins  that  had  be- 
come rubbed  and  smooth  and  all  alike,  with  time.  She  no 
longer  saw  them  as  entities,  seeing  not  even  Fenton 
Sayre  when,  from  the  doorway,  he  cast  an  inclusive  and 
noncommittal  glance  over  the  place,  and  then  picked  his 
way  around  back-tilted  chairs  and  sprawled  legs  to  her 
table.  Even  then,  she  did  not  have  to  look  higher  than 
the  fancy  belt  to  recognize  him.  He  had  always  been 
there,  like  the  rest,  and  she  had  always  seen  him. 

"Hi,  Clvtie,"  he  said,  and  slid  into  the  other  chair. 
"Buy  you  a  beer?" 

She  nodded,  remote  and  apathetic.  He  was  too  long 
for  the  cramped  corner  and  the  small  table,  and  his 
knees  were  wedged  against  her  own,  but  there  was  no 
warmth  in  him,  and,  even  if  there  had  been,  she  was  too 
deep  in  gloom  to  have  responded.  Leverett  Boak  brought 
two  bottles  of  beer  and,  with  a  soiled  rag,  made  a  gesture 
toward  wiping  the  tabletop.  Somebody  dropped  a  dime 
in  the  kitty,  and  the  Bledsoe  boys  struck  at  their  gui- 
tars and  began  to  sing.  "Oh,  the  boll  weevil  is  a  little 
black  bug—  Come  from  Mexico,  they  say—  Lookin'  for 
a  home,  Lookin'— " 

Over  the  din,  Fenton  said,  conversationally:  "I  know 
what's  eatin'  you."  He  reached  into  his  hip  pocket  and 
brought  up  the  bottle  of  whisky.  "Take  yourself  a  good 
long  pull  of  this,"  he  advised,  passing  it  across  the 
table.  "And  beer  on  top— boilermaker's  helper.  What 
you  need." 

Without  speaking,  Clytie  tipped  the  bottle  against  her 
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mouth  and  let  the  raw,  hot  liquor  course  slowly  down 
her  throat.  She  handed  it  back  for  him  to  drink  from, 
while  she  cooled  her  tongue  with  a  long  draught  of  beer. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "Maybe  so." 

She  set  down  the  beer  bottle  and  looked  at  Fenton, 
for  the  first  time,  with  complete  awareness,  recognizing 
a  dynamic  force  under  his  impassivity.  This  excited  her. 
She  related  it  to  certain  screen  characters  and  situations 
that  had  moved  her:  hard,  tough  men  who  struck  their 
women  across  the  face  or  hurled  them  to  the  floor,  as  if 
brutality  were  concomitant  with  love.  Fenton,  she 
thought,  staring  at  him  moodily,  would  never  be  soft  or 
kind— qualities  for  which  she  had  nothing  but  contempt. 
Hed  never  crawl  before  a  woman.  No  poetry,  no  pres- 
ents, no  nylon  stockings,  none  of  the  gestures  that  she 
had  accepted  from  other  men,  despising  the  givers  even 
as  she  reached  with  both  hands  for  what  they  had  to 
give. 

"How  come,"  she  asked  suddenly,  her  dark  eyes,  per- 
ceptive, on  his  face— "how  come  you're  still  hanging 
around  the  pool-hall,  dumps  like  this,  looking  for  a  fight, 
shacking  up  with  any  little  tart—?" 

He  said  she  could  shut  her  God  damn  mouth,  and  she 
sat  wondering  if  she'd  ventured  onto  this  dangerous 
ground  so  that  he  might  fulfill  her  new-found  concept  of 
him  by  reaching  over  the  table  and  hitting  her  across  the 
face  with  his  lean  hand.  She  felt  a  sense  of  deflation, 
however:  What  a  rotten  break,  that  the  one  man  in 
whom  she  could  see  a  potential  master  should  be  a  no- 
good  bum  like  Fenton  Sayre! 

"Listen."  He  looked  at  her,  too,  alertly  now,  giving 
back  her  awareness.  "I  got  plans,"  he  said.  "Man  from 
St.  Louis  is  here  now— Jaffray.  We  made  a  deal.  He's 
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got  monev  and  he  can  get  more.  You  got  to  have  some 
money  at  first.  Then  I'm  goin'  ahead.  It's  workin'  out. 
Already  it's  workin'  out." 

Her  blood  pounding,  Clytie  reached  for  the  whisky 
and  took  a  long  drink.  "You'll  show  'em,"  she  said  in- 
tensely, staring  at  him.  "Reckon  you'll  show  'em  all, 
Fenton." 

He  eved  her  sullenly,  a  trace  of  suspicion  in  his  face. 
"You  don't  need,"  he  told  her,  "to  give  me  no  pep  talk. 
Nor  to  go  rubbin'  me  with  your  leg,  neither.  D'vou  figger 
I'm  like  Walter  Knowles?" 

"Ah— why  bring  that  up?"  she  complained.  "I've  been 
around  a  lot  since  then."  She  took  another  drink,  and  he 
sat  looking  at  her,  remembering  a  winter  day  when  he 
had  pounded  his  knuckles  till  they  were  bruised,  on  a 
boy's  face,  and  wondered  why  all  the  brawling  and  slug- 
ging he  had  done  since  had  not  blotted  it  out.  The 
woman  across  the  table  had  been  his,  Walter's.  His  im- 
agination touched  contemptuously  on  their  mating  (a 
thin,  wishy-washy  coming-together,  as  he  saw  it)  and 
he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  have  her,  to  show  her  that  he, 
at  least,  was  a  man,  and  potent  and  dangerous. 

Clytie  watched  his  face,  recognizing  the  peremptory 
male  hunger,  but  seeing  also  a  quality  she  had  not  met 
before.  No  love.  She  knew  now  that  she  had  always 
despised  love.  Love  was  soft,  but  the  hatred  in  the  face 
of  Fenton  Sayre  was  rock-hard  and  indestructible,  and 
this,  she  knew,  was  what  she  wanted.  Her  own  resent- 
ment even  her  mother's,  appeared  watered  down  and 
insignificant  when  set  against  the  corrosive  purity  of 
his. 

"Don't  ever  love  me,"  she  said  thickly.  "Take  me,  but 
don't  love  me,  Fenton.  .  .  .  I'm  not  drunk,"  she  added. 
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"Not  really.  I've  got  two  dollars.  We  can  get  one  of  the 
cabins." 

"No."  He  stood  up,  pushing  his  hat  farther  over  his 
eyes.  "No.  We'll  go  in  your  car."  He  felt  compelled  to 
possess  her  out  of  doors,  on  the  hard  ground,  violently, 
as  if  in  observance  of  some  private  ritual,  and  she  got 
up  without  question,  and  followed  him  out  to  the  car. 
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she  waved  good-bye  and  stood  on  the  steps  for  a  mo- 
ment, watching  the  two  station-wagons  out  of  sight, 
with  their  cargo  of  leather-jacketed  men,  and  dogs,  guns, 
canned  goods,  and  whisky.  She  had  a  curious  sense  of 
released  tension.  There  was  something  about  a  husband 
that  absorbed  you,  and  you  found  yourself  surrendering 
bits  of  yourself,  little  by  little.  And  the  two  shall  be 
made  one— but  was  that  possible,  or,  if  possible,  was  it 
good?  She  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  shed  her 
jacket,  pursuing  her  idea  as  if  even  her  mind  had  been 
granted  a  new  freedom,  now  that  Walter  was  bound  for 
the  deep  woods.  She  decided  that,  in  these  three  days  of 
solitude,  she  would  take  her  heart  apart  and  find  out 
the  nature  of  its  imperfection:  why,  loving  Walter  as 
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she  did,  she  was  also  able  to  hate  him,  sometimes  for 
hours  at  a  time.  During  these  unhappy  periods,  she  saw 
him  all  awry— arrogant,  lazy,  conceited,  overbearing— 
as  if  she  were  looking  at  him  in  a  distortion  mirror. 

She  poured  her  second  cup  of  coffee,  sat  down  at  the 
kitchen  table  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Well,  perhaps  it  was 
just  the  Ozarks.  What  made  Walter  here  so  different 
from  Walter  in  New  York?  He'd  surely  changed  radi- 
cally since  he  had  returned  to  the  hills.  He  had  never 
shown  a  domineering  spirit  before  they  were  married, 
but  it  showed  up  more  and  more  often,  now— a  kind  of 
woman's-place-is-in-the-home  attitude  that  she  hotly  re- 
sented. That's  the  way  it  is  here,  she  thought.  Those 
farm  women  waiting  on  their  men,  eating  after  the  men 
do,  not  speaking  till  they're  spoken  to,  pandering  to 
them,  having  a  child  every  ten  months:  Squaws.  .  .  . 

And  didn't  he  seem  more  and  more  animal?  No,  that 
sounded  like  Mother.  Perhaps  she  meant,  rather, 
earthv.  Growing  into  his  background?  This  absence  of 
any  understandable  ambition  (he  hadn't  written  a  thing, 
outside  the  Democrat  routine,  since  he'd  got  home), 
this  preoccupation  with  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
love  and  barging  around  outdoors— what  a  physical  ex- 
istence! Now  that  they  were  in  their  own  home,  this 
was  even  more  noticeable.  When  she  saw  him,  before 
dinner,  sprawled  in  his  favorite  chair  near  the  fire,  with 
his  legs  stretched  out  in  the  heavy  boots,  and  Grampus 
lying  smug  and  somnolent  on  the  rug  between  his  feet, 
it  was  hard  for  her  to  realize  that  he'd  ever  read  a  book 
or  heard  a  symphony  or  had  an  idea  above  ground  level. 
His  very  maleness  offended  her.  Sometimes  he  would 
say,  quite  crudely,  that  he  wanted  her,  and  once  she  had 
been  so  annoyed  that  she  had  cried  out  her  protest: 
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"You  sound  like  a— a  Turk!"  And  that  was  a  mistake, 
too.  He  had  said  only:  "Oh,  what  the  hell.  Forget 
it.  .  .  ."  but  he  had  sulked  all  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  turned  a  huffy  back  on  her  at  bedtime. 

Early  in  the  summer,  she  had  considered,  once  or 
twice,  having  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Mrs.  Knowles, 
but  through  reticence  she  had  never  quite  brought  her- 
self to  the  point.  And  somehow,  after  Tracy's  revelation 
of  the  Cricket  Sayre  story,  she  had  felt  unsure  of  her 
mother-in-law.  She  seemed  to  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse,  between  Roger  and  Agnes,  of  a  secret,  almost 
shameful  relationship— a  whip  held  poised,  a  wound 
kept  open— what,  exactly?  In  any  case,  it  had  barred 
her  from  any  real  intimacy  with  Walter's  mother. 

She  got  up  and  began  to  wash  the  breakfast  dishes. 
At  least,  she  thought,  I  feel  wonderful.  That's  some- 
thing. Maybe,  after  the  baby's  born,  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent. In  the  meantime,  you  would  think  he'd  show  a 
little  more  consideration.  How  would  he  like  it  if  I  woke 
him  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a  craving  for 
broiled  lobster  or  guava  jelly? 

The  telephone  rang,  and  she  knew  it  was  Tracy,  from 
the  first  jingle.  The  familiar  whine  came  over  the  wire: 

"Honey,  isn't  it  marvelous  not  to  have  a  man  under- 
foot? We  can  just  be  together  for  the  next  three  days 
and  do  whatever  we're  a  mind  to.  You  come  over  for 
lunch  and  I'll  send  the  kids  off  with  Birdie,  after 
school—" 

Wherever  had  she  got  the  delusion  that  she  would  be 
alone,  with  all  the  other  women's  husbands  gone  too? 
Especially  Tracy,  who  was  developing  such  a  proprie- 
tary air.  She  had  begun  to  see  that  Tracy  might  become 
a  nuisance.  Perhaps  that  was  what  Walter  had  meant. 
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She  said  tentatively:  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  today, 
Tracy/'  and  threw  out  something  about  household  jobs, 
curtains  to  be  hung,  bulbs  to  be  got  from  Aunt  Willy. 

Tracy  was  petulant.  "Oh,  you  can  do  those  things  any 
time.  I  thought  we  could  have  so  much  fun,  Jane.  With 
the  men  out  of  the  way— no  meals  to  get  or  anything—" 

"No,"  Jane  said  firmly.  "Not  today,  Tracy.  Really  I 
can't."  Then,  weakly  capitulating  before  her  dread  of 
wounding  Tracy's  too-vulnerable  heart:  "Maybe  tomor- 
row." 

"Oh,  all  right.  If  you're  just  determined  to  be  a  dutiful 
wife!  You'll  learn."  Tracy  spoke  with  derisive  wisdom, 
her  eight  years  of  marriage  and  two  pregnancies  repre- 
senting the  only  plane  on  which  she  could  feel  herself 
superior  to  her  idol.  "Maybe  I'll  drop  by  later  in  the 
day,"  she  said. 

Of  course  she  would.  Not  a  day  went  by  without 
Tracy.  Jane  said:  "That  will  be  fine.  'Bye,"  and  hung 
up.  Tracy  had  an  irritating  fondness  for  telephone  chat- 
ter. "Why  should  we  swap  small  talk  on  the  phone  when 
we  see  each  other  every  day?"  she  asked  herself  crossly. 

As  she  went  through  the  house,  cleaning  up,  she 
would  pause  with  the  dustcloth  in  her  hand  to  enjoy 
some  favorite  aspect  or  other:  the  vista  of  the  living- 
room  seen  from  the  kitchen  door,  with  pale  shafts  of 
sunshine  striking  through  the  leaded  panes.  Or  her  hand 
would  falter,  in  the  wiping  of  a  sill,  while  she  stood  gaz- 
ing out  at  the  rust-red  hills  and  the  sky  beyond,  unbe- 
lievably blue,  washed  clean  by  yesterday's  rain.  How 
happy  I  could  be  here,  she  thought,  if  only  people 
wouldn't  crowd  me  so.  Here,  all  relations  were  intimate, 
intensely  personal.  It  was  as  if  everyone  insisted  on  cud- 
dling up  to  you,  touching  you,  forcing  you  to  abandon 
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your  defenses,  one  by  one.  "Love  sells  the  proud  heart's 
citadel  to  fate—"  Nice,  rather.  No  doubt  all  schoolgirls 
adored  Rupert  Brooke,  being  brave  and  ironic  over  his 
shattered  dreams.  Seemed  the  very  height  of  urbane 
romanticism,  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  a  boy  from 
Trinity  had  kissed  her  behind  some  potted  palms,  at  a 
stuffy  school  dance  at  the  Plaza.  How  far  away  that  all 
was! 

She  picked  up  her  mother's  letter,  which  had  come 
the  day  before,  and  shoved  it  into  the  Unanswered 
cubbyhole  in  her  bedroom  desk.  I  won't  read  it  again, 
she  told  herself,  till  I  sit  down  to  answer  it.  Why  did 
Mother  behave  as  if  having  a  baby  were  a  major  ca- 
lamity? "J  fairly  shudder/7  Mrs.  Telemon  had  written, 
to  think  of  my  Little  Girl  facing  that  Terrible  Experi- 
ence! You  do  not  realize  what  it  is  until  you  have  been 
through  it.  .  .  .  At  least,  you  poor  Child,  I  hope  you 
are  planning  to  come  to  New  York  in  good  time  for  your 
Baby  to  arrive  in  Safe  and  Civilized  Surroundings.  Ym 
sure  everything  must  be  very  Primitive,  down 
there.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  the  postscript:  You  will  be 
Grieved  to  learn  that  Billy  Gordon  passed  away  on  the 
first— All  Saints'  Day,  by  a  sad  Coincidence.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  not  a  Coincidence— who  can  say?  I  feel  espe- 
cially stricken  about  it,  because  I  had  promised  poor 
Billy  to  go  up  to  Saranac  to  see  him,  but  something 
happened  to  prevent  it,  each  time  I  had  planned  to  go  I 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  very  Depressing  .  .  . 

Jane  closed  the  desk  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy. 
Sleep  sound,  Billy  Gordon! 

With  all  her  mother's  trivialities,  she  marveled,  look- 
ing back,  at  how  they  had  lived  so  long  together  without 
intruding  on  each  other's  privacy.  Was  it  because  there 
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was  no  real  love,  and  certainly  no  understanding  be- 
tween them?  Or  was  it  because  her  mother's  artificiality 
was  so  securely  welded  by  time  that  she  herself  be- 
lieved it  a  part  of  her,  and  did  not  dream  that  Jane  or 
anyone  else  might  ever  break  it  open  and  find  the  dried- 
up  kernel  of  a  woman  inside?  ("Love,"  Jane's  mind  par- 
roted, "is  a  breach  in  the  walls,  a  broken  gate—"  I  ought 
to  outgrow  Rupert  Brooke—) 

She  realized  with  disgust  that  the  radio  was  turned  on 
and  that  a  quartet  from  Springfield  was  pouring  a  gospel 
hymn  into  her  house.  She  rushed  furiously  to  the  living- 
room  and  switched  it  off.  Next  thing  Til  have  taken  up 
soap  operas!  She  ran  her  eye  along  the  backs  of  the 
record  albums,  pulled  out  the  Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  and 
stacked  them  on  the  spindle  of  the  player.  That  ought 
to  take  the  taste  of  salvation  out  of  my  mouth,  she 
thought  with  satisfaction,  and  she  curled  herself  up  in 
Walter's  big  chair  and  lit  a  cigarette,  feeling  soothed 
and  aglow  with  Gemiitlichkeity  while  the  music  rose 
and  fell  brightly  in  the  room.  "O  die  Frauen!"  she  sang 
along  with  them,  and  then  found  that  she  didn't  know 
any  more  of  the  words. 

After  lunch  and  the  short  nap  ordained  by  Doctor 
Totten,  she  put  on  her  stout  laced  boots  and  warm 
jacket,  and  the  red  cap  ordained  by  Walter— "Because," 
he  had  said,  "some  idiot's  always  shooting  off  a  gun  in 
the  woods,  this  time  of  year,  and,  at  a  distance,  you  do 
look  like  a  rabbit."  Jane  thought  it  far-fetched,  but  she 
obediently  wore  the  red  cap  for  self-preservation.  It 
would  be  a  bad  break,  she  reminded  herself,  to  get  shot 
for  a  rabbit  just  now. 

Outside,  the  afternoon  sparkled  and  sang.  The  syca- 
mores had  dropped  their  huge  leaves,  and  the  great, 
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bone-white  trunks  and  branches  stood  clear,  high-flung 
against  a  wide  blue  sky,  with  the  seed-balls  dangling 
like  whimsical  Christmas  ornaments.  Against  the  bluff 
at  the  back  of  the  house  hung  the  target  that  Walter 
had  set  up  for  her  to  practice  on.  "Anyone  living  in  this 
region/'  he  said,  "should  be  able  to  handle  a  gun."  Jane 
strode  across  the  damp  flagstones  to  where  she  had  be- 
gun to  made  a  rockery,  and  thumbed  her  nose  at  the 
target.  "I  don't  want  to  handle  a  gun,"  she  said  aloud. 
"Besides,  I  did  hit  the  bull's-eye  once,  and  that's 
enough." 

She  crouched  beside  the  embryonic  rockery,  trying  to 
visualize  it  as  it  would  be  in  April  or  May,  when  the 
crocuses  and  rock  cress  and  candytuft  would  be  bloom- 
ing. I  will  show  it  to  Junior,  first  thing,  she  thought,  if 
only  the  little  stinker  doesn't  turn  up  too  late.  .  .  .  She 
was  conscious,  then,  of  swift,  small  movement,  and  of 
alert  eyes  watching  her  from  among  the  tattered  leaves 
of  the  Judas  tree  in  the  cleft  rock.  "Oh,  it's  you,"  she 
said,  and  moved  with  stealth  toward  the  white  squirrel. 
"Grampus  is  gone,"  she  said.  "For  three  days.  He  won't 
scare  you  now.  .  .  ."  Secretly,  she  disliked  Grampus  be- 
cause he  adored  Walter  shamelessly  and  treated  her 
with  disdain. 

"You  dug  up  a  scilla  bulb,"  she  told  the  squirrel, 
crooningly.  "I  saw  you  at  it,  Moby.  Flagrante  delicto. 
Why  won't  you  come  and  eat  the  nice  nuts  on  the 
kitchen  step,  and  leave  my  scillas  alone?" 

When  she'd  got  to  within  ten  feet  of  it,  the  squirrel 
threw  her  a  glance  of  mistrust  (and,  she  fancied,  of 
derision)  and  darted  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  its  white 
plume  shaking.  I  belong  to  the  killers  and  they  know 
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it,  she  thought  sadly.  Banging  away  with  guns:  good, 
clean  fun.  Why  does  Walter  like  to  kill  things? 

She  picked  up  her  big  basket  and  started  for  the 
Skeltons',  taking  the  path  that  zigzagged  round  the 
mountain,  rather  than  the  road.  The  forest  still  glistened 
with  wetness  and  her  feet  trod  softly  on  a  deep,  moist 
pile  of  pine  needles  and  fallen  leaves.  ''And  they  walked 
in  the  Wet  Wild  woods  by  their  wild  lones,"  she  chanted 
nostalgically,  becoming  for  an  instant  a  drowsy  child 
huddled  in  the  curve  of  a  man's  arm,  her  head  against 
his  chest,  the  book  spread  out  for  both  of  them,  and 
the  voice  coming  gently  from  just  behind  her  right  ear. 
"Curiouser  and  curiouser— "  how  things  you'd  believed 
decently  drowned  would  come  floating  to  the  surface 
without  warning!  Will  Junior  like  Just  So  Stories  and 
Alice?  she  speculated.  Or  will  he  eat  up  those  ghastly 
books  about  little  locomotives  and  steamboats  with  hu- 
man faces?  Mother  never  read  to  me.  Can't  imagine 
her  doing  such  a  thing.  Always  fussing  over  my  hair  or 
my  clothes  or  my  manners.  But  I'll  read  to  Junior. 
Every  night.  .  .  . 

As  she  descended  the  path,  which  dropped  like  a  rude 
staircase,  the  steps  formed  by  outcroppings  of  rock  and 
emergent  tree-roots,  she  could  see  the  roof  of  Willy 
May's  haphazard-looking  old  frame  house,  with  the  shin- 
gles warped  and  humped,  and  she  recalled  how  it  leaked 
under  the  impact  of  beating  rains,  and  how  Floyd  in- 
variably made  this  the  occasion  for  quoting  The  Arkan- 
sas Traveller,  and  how  Aunt  Willy  would  plod  in  her 
abstracted  way  through  the  rooms,  carrying  a  limp  gray 
mop  and  an  assortment  of  pans  to  catch  the  drips.  .  .  . 
Another   few   steps    downward,    embracing   convenient 
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tree-trunks  for  support,  and  she  could  see  the  desolate 
garden,  and  Aunt  Willy  herself,  buttoned  into  a  hand- 
me-down-looking  sweater  that  could  certainly  not  have 
been  Floyd's,  since  it  hung  baggily  even  on  her.  She 
was  on  her  knees  beside  one  of  the  beds,  grubbing  with 
her  hands  in  the  loam.  A  spading  fork  stood  upright  in 
the  bed,  and  beside  her  was  a  heap  of  bulbs. 

Jane  had  taken  the  precaution  of  warning  her  that 
she  was  coming.  She  had  felt  uneasy  since  a  day  last 
summer  when,  on  an  impulse,  she  had  walked  to  the 
Skeltons'  from  Mrs.  Knowles's,  and  had  surprised  Aunt 
Willy  in  the  act  of  driving  tenpenny  nails  into  a  curi- 
ously formed  bit  of  a  branch,  on  which  a  scrap  of  cotton- 
print  material  had  been  tied  like  a  crude  little  petticoat. 
Willy  May  had  no  idea  that  she  was  observed,  as  Jane 
came  up  behind  her,  across  the  grass.  Her  large, 
crouched  body  and  intently  bowed  head,  and  the  biting 
blows  of  the  hammer,  implied  an  almost  frightening 
absorption  in  what  she  was  doing.  Jane  would  have  been 
glad  to  tiptoe  away,  but  it  was  too  late  for  that,  so  she 
stood  staring  over  Willy  May's  shoulder,  and  saw  quite 
plainly  the  appallingly  human  character  of  the  gnarled 
object  in  her  hand,  the  big,  bright  nails  protruding  from 
it  (head,  chest,  pelvis)  and  the  bit  of  paper  pasted 
where  the  face  should  have  been,  with  "M.J.G."  in 
painstaking  letters.  There  was  something  so  horrible 
about  the  pierced  and  violated  doll  that  Jane  had  gasped 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  Willy  May  started  up,  tucking 
the  thing  under  her  apron,  crying  out  in  alarm. 

Jane  was  stammering  apologies.  (Maybe  I  should  pre- 
tend I  didn't  see  it,  she  thought  wretchedly. )  But  Aunt 
Willy  stood  before  her,  with  her  hands  still  under  her 
apron,  looking  past  her  now,  her  face  weighted  with  a 
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wondering,  hopeless  sorrow.  "It  doesn't  work,"  she  said 
vaguely.  "I've  tried  it  before."  She  came  back  abruptly 
to  Jane  and  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  save  face. 
"Granny-woman  doings."  She  tried  to  manage  a  laugh. 
"Spite-dolls.  You  wouldn't  understand."  Walking  back  to 
the  house,  she  had  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Jane  and 
said  hesitantly:  "You— wouldn't  say  anything?"  And 
Jane,  lightly  promising,  as  if  it  were  the  most  common- 
place matter  in  the  world,  had  thought  again  how  like 
a  hurt  child  she  was,  with  her  transparent  little  artifices, 
her  doomed  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  life  and 
Floyd. 

Now,  as  she  sat  back  on  her  heels,  she  caught  sight  of 
Jane  coming  across  the  back  garden,  and  sent  her  diffi- 
dent smile  to  meet  her.  "Tulips,"  she  said,  running  her 
fingers  over  the  pile  of  fat  bulbs.  "A  whole  heap  of  'em. 
You've  got  a  place  for  them?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jane,  wishing  that  they  hadn't  been  mixed 
colors.  Willy  May's  garden  was  riotous  with  bloom  all 
summer.  By  June,  the  house  appeared  smothered  under 
a  blanket  of  flowers  and  foliation,  but  she  cared  nothing 
for  the  art  of  landscaping.  Magenta  phlox  (a  pernicious 
color,  to  Jane's  mind)  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
flamboyant  yellow  daisies  and  orange  marigolds,  and 
Willy  May  loved  them  all  impartially,  no  matter  how 
they  hated  one  another.  She  asked  only  that  they  grow 
sturdily,  strike  down  robust  roots  in  the  soil,  put  forth 
leaf  and  blossom  in  their  season,  and  yield  up  seed  for 
another  year,  another  root-making. 

"Too  bad,"  Jane  said,  "the  baby  won't  be  here  for  the 
tulips."  When  she  was  with  Willy  May,  she  found  her- 
self measuring  time  cyclically,  marking  it  off  into  sea- 
sons of  bloom. 
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'There'll  be  lots  of  Aprils/'  said  Willy  May,  gather- 
ing the  bulbs  into  a  paper  bag,  handling  them  tenderly. 
She  held  a  bulb  in  her  big,  earth-stained  hand,  looking 
at  it,  and  she  added:  "All  my  children  were  born  dead. 
Seven  times."  She  appeared  to  consider  this  for  awhile, 
her  face  wearing  its  habitual  look  of  baffled  sadness, 
then  she  went  on  dropping  the  tulip  bulbs  into  the  bag, 
carefully. 

They  walked  together  up  the  path,  and  Willy  May 
spoke  now  of  plants  and  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  Jane 
listened  meekly,  noticing  how  safe  and  sure  Willy  May 
became,  once  she  stepped  across  the  boundary  into  her 
vegetable  world— she  who  was  so  lost  outside  it.  Perhaps, 
in  her  escape  to  this  amoral  plane  where  things  were 
neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  simply  were,  she'd  dis- 
covered the  only  real  security:  an  obsessive,  gentle  mad- 
ness. 

Beside  a  frame  in  which  she  had  set  biennials  for 
next  spring,  she  paused  to  point  out  the  cropped  tops  of 
campanulas.  "Rabbits,"  she  said  ruefully.  "I  should  have 
covered  'em.  I  wonder  how  they  know  enough  to  leave 
the  foxgloves  alone—?  Digitalis— poisonous,  of  course. 
But  how  do  they  know?" 

Jane  looked  curiously  at  the  rank,  floppy  leaves  of  the 
foxgloves  standing  up,  untouched,  among  the  nibbled 
stems  of  Canterbury  bells,  and  shook  her  head.  "Animal 
instinct?"  she  guessed.  "Wild  animals.  Dogs  don't  seem 
to  have  it.  Decadent  .  .  ."  They  moved  toward  the 
house,  and  the  wind  whipped  Jane's  tweed  skirt  about 
her  legs,  tore  at  Willy  May's  old  felt  hat  so  she  had  to 
hold  it  on,  rattled  the  bare  bones  of  the  grapevine  that 
densely  enclosed  the  arbor  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"What  a  sad  time  of  year!"  Jane  said,  touching  the 
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blackened  heads  of  chrysanthemums   struck   down  by 
frost.  "Everything  dead  or  dying." 

Willv  Mav  looked  at  her  with  her  slow  smile.  "No," 
she  said.  "They  don't  die.  They  go  back  to  the  earth 
and  then  they  live  again:  different,  new.  Changing— 
over  and  over—"  She  motioned  toward  the  compost  pile, 
where  leaves  and  flowers  and  grass  cuttings  were  de- 
composing, relinquishing  their  separate  forms  to  become 
an  anonvmous  mass  of  fecund,  wet  decay.  "Life  for 
next  year's  growing,"  she  said.  "It's  like  a  circle.  No 
end,  no  dying." 

It  was  a  confession  of  faith.  And  this,  too,  was  a  dis- 
turbing idea,  as  Jane  called  up  the  picture  of  Willy  May 
on  Sundays,  placid  and  submissive  under  the  thunderous 
Christianity  of  Reverend  Bundy  of  the  Sycamore  Bap- 
tist Church— she  who  apparently  had  found  her  way 
back  to  a  certain  green  grove  near  the  beginning  of  Time. 

"Walter's  gone  off  hunting?"  she  asked,  when  they 
were  inside  the  kitchen  with  the  shattering  wind  shut 
out.  "Floyd  left  on  a  business  trip  this  morning,  too." 
She  pulled  off  her  disreputable  hat  and  sweater  and  hung 
them  in  the  broom  closet.  "Every  time  he  goes  away," 
she  said,  "I'm  afraid  he  won't  come  back."  She  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  her  child's  eyes  begging  Jane 
for  reassurance,  and  Jane,  who  found  it  hard  to  imagine 
Floyd  Skelton  as  indispensable  to  anyone,  was  so 
touched  by  her  troubled  face  that  she  said  quite  sin- 
cerely: 

"Ah,  of  course  he'll  come  back.  Always.  He  really 
needs  you,  you  know."  As  she  said  it,  she  had  the  illu- 
sion of  Willy  May,  like  a  rock,  changeless,  and  of  Floyd, 
mercurial,  slipping  and  running  and  shifting,  now  this 
way  and  now  that,  but  returning  always  to  her  solidity. 
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Willy  May's  elusive  smile  appeared,  in  gratitude,  and 
she  said:  'That  brown  dress— the  one  I  wore  at  the 
housewarming,  you  know— I  thought  maybe  you'd  help 
me  fix  it  up,  Jane— so  it  would  look  a  little  more- 
more—" 

Yes  (Jane  thinking  rapidly).  Yes,  she  had  something 
pretty  to  smarten  up  the  dress.  .  .  . 

Walking  back  home,  she  tried  to  imagine  what  sort  of 
clothes  really  would  look  right  on  Willy  May,  but  she 
could  not  get  beyond  a  fantastic  vision  of  her  as  a  large, 
middle-aged  dryad  outfitted  in  leaves  and  rough  brown 
bark. 


CHAPTER 


14 


tracy's  car  was  in  the  drive,  when  she  reached  home, 
and  Tracy  herself  huddled  on  the  front  step,  with  a  pa- 
per bag  in  her  lap  and  a  number  of  tramped-out  ciga- 
rette stubs  at  her  feet.  She  must  have  been  waiting  for 
some  time. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  in?"  Jane  asked  her.  "I  never 
lock  the  door." 

Tracy's  look  of  discontent  deepened.  "Never  thought 
of  trying  it,"   she   said,   going  in  ahead   of  Jane.    "I 
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thought  city  people  always  locked  their  doors.  .  .  .  I'm 
frozen/'  She  went  to  the  kitchen  and  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  bag  onto  a  plate.  "I  brought  some 
doughnuts,"  she  said.  "And  we'll  make  coffee.  Good,  hot 
coffee— mmm!"  She  began  measuring  water  into  the  pot 
before  she  removed  her  coat. 

Watching  her  as  she  moved,  cozy  and  proprietary, 
about  the  kitchen,  Jane  felt  an  increasing  uneasiness. 
She  had  never  been  drawn  into  so  exclusive  a  friend- 
ship as  this,  and  she  found  it  not  altogether  to  her  lik- 
ing. Tracy's  attitude  had  in  it  a  disturbing  resemblance 
to  her  own  schoolgirl  crush  days.  She  called  up  the  now- 
faded  mental  image  of  Carol  Sprague  (who  was  not 
very  bright,  but  who  dominated  the  hockey  field  and  the 
basketball  court  with  a  large  and  easy  magnificence  that 
had  made  Jane,  perched  on  the  side  lines,  blush  and 
tremble  with  ecstasy).  And  the  roses,  bought  out  of  her 
lunch  money— two  dozen  every  week,  from  a  nursery  on 
Long  Island,  while  she  grew  scrawny  on  tea  and  toast! 
The  anomaly  of  pale,  shell-tinted  roses  for  so  solid  and 
insensitive  an  idol  as  Carol  Sprague  had  not  occurred  to 
her  at  the  time.  Ridiculous!  Had  Carol  ever  guessed 
who  sent  them?  No  doubt  she'd  attributed  them  to  some 
lovesick  boy,  and  it  was  just  as  well  if  she  had.  .  .  . 

"I  used  to  have  a  crush  on  a  girl  at  school,"  she 
said,  curious  for  Tracy's  reaction.  "She  was  two  years 
ahead  of  me,  a  rather  horsy  type— athletic,  basketball 
star  and  all  that.  I  used  to  send  her  roses." 

Tracy  turned  from  the  stove  to  stare  at  her.  "I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing!"  she  cried  incredulously. 

"Didn't  you  really?"  Jane,  pleased,  sat  back  on  the 
kitchen  stool  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "Why,  it's  very  com- 
mon at  girls'  schools.  Practically  a  tradition.   I   never 
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really  knew  any  boys  till  I  was  about  sixteen— unless 
you  want  to  count  the  miserable  little  oafs  that  turned 
up  at  dancing  school  on  Friday  afternoons." 

The  response  to  this  was  so  unexpected  that  Jane  was 
almost  bowled  off  the  stool.  Standing  disconsolate  beside 
the  stove,  Tracy  caught  her  lower  lip  tightly  between 
her  small,  sharp  teeth  as  if  to  keep  from  bursting  into 
tears.  Then,  with  her  unhappy  eyes  glued  to  Jane's  face, 
she  said  passionately: 

"When  I  think  of  all  the  advantages  you've  had— 
while  I've  been  just  stuck  off  down  here  all  my  life- 
going  to  State  U.— never  meeting  any  exciting  people, 
never  learning  how  to  do  things  the  right  way!  It  isn't 
fair!"  she  cried,  in  open  rebellion  against  her  mean 
destiny. 

'Tracy!  That's  the  silliest  damn  guff  I  ever  heard." 
Inside  herself,  Jane  felt  shock.  Tracy  had  given  indica- 
tions, before,  of  a  vague  sort  of  envy,  but  she  had 
never  let  it  come  out  so  baldly.  "I  was  trying  to  make 
you  see  how  artificial  and  stupid  it  all  was,  my  child- 
hood—really abnormal— and  you  break  in  talking  about 
advantages!  Are  you  watching  that  coffee?" 

Tracy  pulled  out  the  plug  and  stood  watching  the 
coffee  drip  through  the  glass  tube,  in  a  posture  of  lassi- 
tude and  defeat,  her  shoulders  drooping.  She'd  be  good- 
looking,  Jane  thought,  if  only  she'd  stand  up  straight. 
That  hollow,  curved  look— I  wonder  what's  the  matter 
with  her?  As  always  when  Tracy  was  in  one  of  her 
moods,  Jane  felt  an  impatient  kind  of  pity  for  her— a 
sterile  emotion,  since  it  became  clearer  each  time  that 
there  was  nothing  she  could  do  to  help  her. 

She  got  down  cups  and  saucers  from  the  cupboard 
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and  poured  the  coffee  with  an  air  of  no-more-non- 
sense. "Shall  we  drink  it  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tracy,  still  life's  stepchild.  ''I  feel  more 
at  home  in  the  kitchen." 

"I  got  a  letter  today/'  Jane  said,  determined  to  alter 
the  tone  of  the  talk,  "from  an  old  college  friend.  She 
may  come  down  to  visit,  on  her  vacation  next  summer. 
I  want  you  to  meet  her,  Tracy.  You'll  like  her." 

Tracy's  small,  pale  face  seemed  to  grow  whiter.  "I 
don't  want  to  meet  her,"  she  said  rigidly.  "It's  bad 
enough  to  have  you  looking  down  on  me,  without  your 
friends  from  New  York  doing  it,  too." 

"Oh,  stop  it!"  Jane  cried.  "I  don't  look  down  on  you 
and  I  don't  have  that  kind  of  friends,  and  Katy  is  not 
from  New  York  but  from  a  one-horse  town  in  Vermont, 
no  bigger  than  Sycamore.  And  she  was  at  Wellesley  on 
a  scholarship  because  her  family  couldn't  afford  the  tu- 
ition. I  do  believe  you're  one  of  the  worst  snobs  I  ever 
knew." 

During  the  outburst,  Tracy  had  stood  gazing  at  her 
from  stricken  eyes.  Now,  abject  and  beaten,  she  crept 
round  the  table  and  sank  down  on  the  floor,  clutching 
at  Jane's  knees  and  sobbing,  with  her  face  hidden 
against  Jane's  skirt.  "No,  no.  It's  not  that,"  she  kept 
saying  in  a  choked  voice.  "Forgive  me,  Jane,  honey.  It's 
just— you  don't  know  what  you've  meant  to  me— taught 
me  so  much— more  than  anyone  else— and  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  anybody  spoiling  it,  coming  between  us. 
You— you  can't  realize  how  dull  and  awful  everything 
was,  before  you—"  She  broke  off,  crying  more  quietly, 
but  still  clinging  to  Jane  with  desperate  fingers,  as  if 
fearful  that  she  might  drown  without  her. 
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God,  how  awful,  Jane  thought.  These  emotional 
scenes— the  worst  one  yet!  Those  hands,  seizing,  clutch- 
ing—it was  like  being  strangled.  She  looked  down  at 
Tracy,  shaken  still  by  an  occasional  deep  sob,  her  light 
hair  tumbled  in  disorder  against  the  gray  wool  of  Jane's 
skirt.  She  braced  herself  against  her  own  aversion,  took 
a  firm  grip  of  Tracy's  shoulders,  and  helped  her  to  her 
feet.  She  even  contrived  a  smile.  "It's  all  right,"  she 
said.  "Everything  is  all  right.  Now  let's  skip  this  whole 
thing  and  have  a  pleasant  time,  shall  we?" 

Tracy  lapsed  into  her  chair,  dabbed  her  face  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  managed  a  wavering  smile.  "Honey, 
I  don't  know  why  you  put  up  with  me.  Honest  I  don't. 
Sometimes,"  she  added,  "I  think  everybody  in  this  whole 
town  is  wacky,  one  way  or  another.  All  frustrated— and 
tangled  up  together  so,  the  families.  Don't  you  think 
that's  got  something  to  do  with  it?" 

Jane  said:  "Oh,  perhaps—"  not  wishing  to  dwell  on 
the  idea,  which  repelled  her. 

Tracy  persisted.  "Why,  yesterday,"  she  said,  "when  I 
was  over  at  Mother's,  and  Mrs.  Winchfield  and  Mrs. 
Dycus  and  Mrs.  Totten  were  there,  sewing,  they  got 
talking  about  who  married  who,  way  back  when,  and 
what  was  so-and-so's  maiden  name— and  I  swear,  when  I 
went  down  the  list  of  the  old  families  around  here,  I 
couldn't  think  of  a  single  one  that  wasn't  kin,  some- 
where or  other,  to  every  other  one.  All  tied  up  together 
like  a  can  of  angleworms—" 

Jane  laughed  aloud.  "Angleworms!  Tracy,  you're  kill- 
ing me." 

"Well,  it's  so,"  Tracy  cried,  pleased  when  she'd  said 
something  that  amused  Jane.  "And  you're  in  it,  too, 
now.   You  and  your  Junior  .  .  .  Did  you  know  that 
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Mother's  double-first  cousin  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Knowles's  brother— the  one  that  got  killed  in  the  first 
war?" 

fane  shook  her  head.  "What  does  that  make  us?17 

"Well,  not  kissing  kin,  maybe— but  you  see  what  I 
mean.  Why,  even  those  characters  over  on  South  Moun- 
tain are  connected  with  the  best  families,  if  you  trace 
'em  back  far  enough.  And  not  even  counting  in  the 
brush-colts. " 

Jane's  mind  veered  uneasily  toward  Fenton  Sayre.  He 
was  becoming;  more  and  more  ubiquitous  about  town, 
now  that  he  had  opened  a  furniture  store  next  door  to 
Corley's  cafe,  so  that  she  scarcely  ever  crossed  the 
square,  these  days,  without  catching  sight  of  him,  either 
standing  outside  the  store  in  his  preposterous  fancy 
boots,  with  that  hat  swooped  up  at  the  sides,  or  arro- 
gantly mounted  on  a  high,  piebald  pony,  and  invariably 
chewing  tobacco.  Junior's  uncle! 

Tracy,  who  had  a  gift  for  picking  an  idea  out  of 
Jane's  head  with  no  word  spoken,  said  in  a  casual  tone 
that  rang  a  little  false: 

"Did  you  know,  they  say  Fenton  Sayre  and  Clytie 
Byrne  are  living  together?  Some  people  think  they're 
married.  I  doubt  that,  though.  Why  should  anybody 
bother  to  mam-  her— 'specially  Fenton  Sayre?  Now  isn't 
that  a  lovely  tie-up?  Those  two!" 

"Maybe,"  Jane  said  with  a  cynicism  that  was  lost  on 
Tracy,  "maybe  they  are  madly  in  love  with  each  other." 

Tracy  snorted.  "That  trash!  Clytie  has  certainly  to- 
bogganed since  the  days  when  she—" 

She  stopped,  flustered,  and  Jane  finished  it  for  her. 
"When  she  went  with  Walter.  It  doesn't  bother  me, 
Tracy.  Not  any  more.  Is  she  living  in  town?" 
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Tracy  ducked  her  head.  'That  apartment  up  over  the 
pool-room.  Of  all  places!  I  wonder  what  her  mother 
thinks  of  that.  .  .  .  Somebody/'  she  recalled,  "said  she 
was  going  to  open  a  beauty  shop.  They  say  she  learned 
it  at  the  school  down  there  in  Springview,  when  she  was 
married  to  that  fellow,  only  she  wasn't  married  to  him 
at  all,  it  turned  out,  because  he  had  a  wife  somewhere, 
all  the  time.  And  they  say  that's  how  she  came  by  that 
Ford  that  she  drives  around  town,  too.  They  say  she 
agreed  not  to  arrest  him  for  bigamy  if  he'd  let  her  have 
the  car.  Had  a  Buick  when  she  married  him— only  it 
wasn't  his,  as  she  thought.  It  belonged  to  the  company 
he  worked  for.  I'll  bet,"  said  Tracy  with  satisfaction, 
"that  it  burned  her  up  when  she  had  to  settle  for  a 
Ford." 

When  they  had  gone  to  the  living-room  and  Jane  was 
setting  a  match  to  the  kindling  on  the  hearth,  Tracy 
prowled  restlessly  along  the  bookshelves,  peering  at  ti- 
tles. "You've  got  more  books"  she  said.  "Walter  used 
to  write  awfully  well  when  we  were  all  in  school.  Every- 
body thought  he'd  be  a  famous  author  some  day. 
Doesn't  he  ever  write  any  more?" 

Jane  said,  "No.  He  doesn't  do  anything  but  get  out 
the  paper  and  a  few  odd  jobs  of  printing.  And  hunt  and 
fish  and  play  country  gentleman."  She  must  have  said 
this  with  more  acidity  than  she'd  intended,  because 
Tracy  threw  her  a  penetrating  glance,  and  she  won- 
dered bleakly  if  she  herself  would,  in  time,  have  re- 
duced her  marriage  to  a  state  of  permanent  armed  neu- 
trality, like  Tracy's. 

"Oh— men,"  Tracy  said.  "Walter's  above  average,  you 
can  be  sure  of  that"  She  scanned  the  books  again. 
"I  wish  you'd  lend  me  something  to  read  tonight,"  she 
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said.  "I'm  going  to  have  a  long,  hot  bath  with  lots  of 
nice  smelly  oil  in  it,  and  climb  into  bed  in  my  best  night- 
gown, and  read  for  hours.  Wonderful!"  She  pulled  out  a 
book  and  riffled  the  pages.  "I  didn't  get  anywhere  with 
Gide,"  she  said.  "He  put  me  to  sleep." 

Jane  took  down  The  Turn  of  the  Screw.  "This 
won't  put  you  to  sleep." 

Tracy  tucked  the  book  into  the  chair  beside  her  and 
settled  down  cozily.  "The  funniest  thing,"  she  said. 
"Miss  Crandall  at  the  library  just  got  in  that  new  best- 
seller everyone's  talking  about,  last  week.  She's  keeping 
it  for  the  under-the-counter  trade— just  her  close  friends, 
you  know— the  nice,  prissy  middle-aged  types  from  the 
Woman's  Club.  Well  (you'll  love  this)  the  book  bores 
'em  stiff,  and  it's  way  over  their  heads,  but  it's  got  a 
four-letter  word  on  page  136,  so  they're  taking  turns 
borrowing  the  book,  just  to  look  at  that  one  word,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out.  They  call  each  other  up  to  find  out 
what  page  it's  on,  just  so  they  can  sit  and  stare  at  it." 

Jane  said:  "It's  kind  of  awful,"  but  she  laughed. 
Tracy  was  buoyant  once  more.  She  zoomed  so  rapidly 
from  the  depths  of  despair  to  a  high  peak  of  nervous 
gaiety  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  her.  "Men—" 
she  said,  hunching  her  narrow  shoulders  as  she  launched 
pleasurably  onto  her  favorite  topic.  She  liked  to  indulge 
in  sweeping  generalities  about  men,  sharing  her  discov- 
eries with  Jane  in  a  conspiratorial  way,  as  if,  between 
them,  they  might  decipher  some  code  or  ferret  out  some 
strategy  that  would  enable  them  to  rout  the  enemy,  once 
and  for  all. 

Jane  did  not  learn  what  new  secret  she  had  unearthed, 
because  she  was  cut  short  by  the  thump  of  the  front- 
door knocker.    "Probably   Mrs.   Williams,"   Jane   said, 
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crossing  the  room,  avoiding  Tracy's  scowl.  "I  forgot— 
she  said  she  might  drop  in  this  afternoon." 

On  the  doorstep,  Gladys  Williams  stood  beaming, 
panting  a  little  from  the  climb,  bulking  large  in  heavy 
tweeds.  "Just  not  used  to  these  hills  yet,"  she  cried 
breathlessly.  "Oh-Mrs.  Blake.  How  d  you-" 

"How  d  you  do?"  Tracy  was  already  flinging  on  her 
coat.  "I  was  just  leaving,"  she  said,  making  for  the  door. 

"Well— I  hope  I'm  not  intruding?"  Mrs.  Williams, 
with  her  perpetual  laugh,  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
while  she  warmed  her  backside  before  the  fire. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Tracy,  all  frozen  sweetness.  "I'm  the 
one  that's  intruding."  She  swept  to  the  door  with  an  ab- 
surd dignity.  (Damn  it,  I  won't  even  ask  her  to  stay, 
Jane  thought.  She's  got  nothing  against  poor  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams—only that  she  can't  bear  it  for  me  to  have  any 
friend  but  Tracy.)  She  opened  the  door  and  Tracy 
marched  past  her  stiffly.  "You  might  call  me  up  some- 
time," she  said  over  her  shoulder,  "—when  you're  not 
too  busy." 

Jane  said  under  her  breath:  "Oh,  shut  up,"  and 
closed  the  door  firmly.  "I've  got  coffee  hot  in  the 
kitchen,"  she  said,  as  she  stooped  to  lay  a  log  on  the 
fire,  hearing  the  motor  of  Tracy's  car  starting  up  angrily 
in  the  drive. 

"Thank  you.  That  wind  is  raw."  Mrs.  Williams  sat 
down  close  to  the  hearth.  "I  hope  I  didn't  drive  Mrs. 
Blake  away—?" 

Jane  said,  "Oh,  don't  mind  Tracy,"  and  Mrs.  Williams 
dropped  the  subject.  She  had  just  met  Jane's  mother- 
in-law  down  in  the  square,  she  said  chattily.  What  a  re- 
markable woman!  A  lady,  really.  A  Southern  lady. 
And  so  intelligent.  .  .  .  "She  scares  me  a  little,"  Mrs. 
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Williams  confessed,  with  her  ready  laugh.  "But  I  do 
admire  her/' 

It  was  astonishing,  Jane  thought,  how  Gladys  Williams 
had  lived  here  for  six  months,  making  notes,  writing  her 
cheerful  trivia  about  the  region,  and  missing  the  inner 
workings  of  everything  and  everybody.  She  swallowed 
all  but  the  most  bare-faced  of  the  lies  that  were  fed  her 
by  dead-pan  natives,  and  published  them  in  a  vein  of 
bouncing  enthusiasm  in  her  newspaper  column.  All  was 
quaint,  innocent  and  lovable,  to  Gladys  Williams's  credu- 
lous eye.  She  pushed  her  passion  for  the  Ozarks  into  the 
realm  of  utter  confusion,  referring  to  the  people  and 
their  speech  as  "pure  Anglo-Saxon"— a  term  that  had 
impressed  itself  on  the  weightier  minds  of  Sycamore. 
Colonel  Blake,  for  instance,  liked  it  so  well  (feeling  that 
it  somehow  shed  a  new  glitter  of  prestige  upon  his  hills) 
that  he  could  now  be  heard,  on  every  public  occasion, 
extolling  the  Anglo-Saxonism  of  the  Ozarks.  "Where 
but  here/'  he  would  demand  with  his  eyes  bugging  out, 
"will  you  find  the  pure,  unsullied  Anglo-Saxon  heri- 
tage? The  last  stronghold,  gentlemen,  of  a  proud  race—" 

Gladys  Williams,  waving  a  coffee  cup,  was  becoming 
expansive  over  recent  developments  and  the  shapes  of 
things  to  come.  "Oh,  we're  going  to  see  great  changes," 
she  cried  happily.  "Mr.  Jaffray  is  really  taking  hold. 
He's  a  man  of  great  vision,  don't  you  think?  Or  I  should 
say  of  both  vision  and  action.  The  town  is  so  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  of  his  caliber  come  here  and  interest 
himself  in  bringing  Sycamore  back!  I  just  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  bit  proud  over  having  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  .  .  ." 

Jane  had  heard  rumors  (not  all  of  them  voiced  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  tone  of  unqualified  approval)  of  Prentiss 
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Jaffray's  humming  activity  about  town,  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  several  planes  at  once.  Walter,  from 
the  Democrat  office,  turned  a  skeptical  eye  toward  all 
of  this,  she  knew,  and  refused  to  go  overboard  about 
Jaffray.  "My  guess  is,  there's  both  more  and  less  to  the 
guy  than  meets  the  eye,"  he  had  told  her.  She  was  anx- 
ious, however,  to  get  Mrs.  Williams's  sharply  contrast- 
ing view  of  what  was  happening,  so  she  kept  quiet  and 
let  Gladys  gush. 

"It's  amazing  what  he's  done  already!"  She  crouched 
forward  in  her  chair,  vibrant  with  animation,  looking 
ready  to  leap  out  of  it.  "Not  all  by  himself,  of  course, 
but  he's  been  instrumental  in  everything.  And  it's  only 
a  beginning,  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"For  instance?"  Jane  urged. 

"For  instance,  the  Hillcrest  House.  Ah,  you  didn't 
know  about  that!"  Mrs.  Williams  said  triumphantly, 
although  Jane  did.  "Of  course,  they  had  to  keep  it 
quiet  for  awhile,  but  now  it  can  be  told.  Mr.  Jaffray 
has  interested  a  group  of  big  men  from  Detroit  in  put- 
ting their  money  into  it,  and  they  plan  to  open  it  next 
summer.  Think  of  it— after  it's  been  closed  and  empty 
for  something  like  twenty  years!" 

Jane  called  up  the  image  of  the  pretentious  and  di- 
lapidated pile  of  rocks  on  top  of  North  Mountain,  and 
mentioned  that  it  would  need  a  good  deal  of  renovat- 
ing, if  it  were  to  be  made  livable  by  summer. 

"Completely  done  over,"  said  Mrs.  Williams.  "Com- 
pletely. They  plan  to  spare  no  expense.  Of  course,  they 
want  to  keep  the  quaint,  gay-nineties  character  of  the 
place—" 

Jane  said:  "Ah,  yes— but  Mr.  Jaffray.  What  else?" 
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''Oh,  he's  done  so  much,  got  so  many  plans!"  Mrs. 
Williams  said  excitedly.  "Hardly  begin  to  tell  you.  One 
of  his  associates  is  building  a  new  tourist  court  just  out- 
side town.  All  very  modern.  Twenty  cabins.  And— Pren- 
tiss didn't  tell  me  this  himself,  but  I  got  it  on  good 
authority— they  say  he  has  bought  quite  a  lot  of  prop- 
erty around  town,  and  is  planning  to  paint  and  re- 
decorate the  old  houses,  to  rent  out  for  summer  visitors. 
He's  already  leased  one  of  those  empty  stores  in  the 
square  to  a  young  couple  who  plan  to  open  a  gift  shop 
—and  a  new  printer  is  coming  very  soon,  to  go  into 
business—" 

That  was  one  Walter  hadn't  heard.  "A  new  printer?" 
Jane  laughed  in  bewilderment.  "What  on  earth  for? 
There's  not  enough  job-printing  even  to  keep  Walter's 
presses  busy  all  the  time.  He'll  starve." 

Mrs.  Williams,  embarrassed,  raked  the  air  with  a  fat 
hand  as  if  she  were  trying  to  capture  an  idea  on  the 
wing.  "Well— we  have  to  take  into  account  the— the 
increase  in  business  of  all  kinds,  don't  we?  It  will  be  a 
going  town,"  she  cried,  warming  up  to  the  notion. 
"Maybe  even  small  industries  coming  in— a  cannery, 
furniture  factory— things  like  that.  Oh,  and  yes,"  she 
remembered  suddenly,  "we've  got  a  new  doctor  already. 
From  the  North.  A  much  younger  man  than  Doctor 
Totten— progressive,  all  the  latest  ideas  at  his  fingertips. 
Prentiss  has  just  sold  him  the  old  Preston  place,  and 
he  plans  to  open  an  office  in  the  square.  .  .  ." 

She  had  the  gift  of  communicating  her  enthusiasm  to 
others  (perhaps  it  was  her  only  gift)  and  Jane  could 
not  help  catching  a  little  of  her  mood.  "But  what,"  she 
asked,  "about  the  unspoiled  atmosphere  of  Sycamore, 
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Mrs.  Williams?  There's  something  about  it,  just  as  it 
is,  all  run-down  and  backward  and  funny,  that  I  like. 
I  thought  you  liked  it,  too—?" 

"Oh,  we'll  keep  that!"  Mrs.  Williams  promised.  "You 
may  be  sure,  Prentiss  Jaffray  will  see  to  it  that  none  of 
the  charm  of  Sycamore  is  destroyed—" 

She  did  not  explain  how  this  consummation  was  to 
be  brought  about,  and  she  departed  shortly,  in  a  fog  of 
happy  confusion  and  joyful  prophecies.  After  she  was 
gone,  Jane  sat  puzzling  over  it  all,  trying  not  to  hear  at 
the  back  of  her  mind  the  wild  weeping  of  Tracy  Blake, 
nor  to  feel  so  certain  that,  very  soon  now,  Tracy's  voice 
would  be  coming,  urgent  and  distraught,  over  the  tele- 
phone wire,  begging  her  forgiveness. 


CHAPTER 
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on  a  raw  December  day,  the  entire  brood  of  Gowdys 
came  piling  out  of  a  borrowed  farm-truck,  along  with 
two  iron  bedsteads,  a  stove,  and  gray  rolls  of  bedding, 
and  swarmed  into  the  cabin  in  Beetree  Lane  where  Mrs. 
Gowdy  had  been  born  Cricket  Sayre,  some  fifty  years 
earlier.  Old  Granny  Knowles  opened  her  door  and  stood 
listening  and  shivering,  and  wondered  if  a  judgment 
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were  upon  them  all,  that  such  chickens  should  come 
home  to  roost. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Asa  and  Dory  Byrne  moved 
into  the  old  Jessup  place— a  decaying  frame  dwelling 
perched  on  stilts  above  the  ravine  of  Water  Street— 
and  Clvtie  was  with  them  again.  The  flat  over  the  pool- 
hall  was  in  process  of  reincarnation  as  a  beauty  parlor. 
Asa  was  hanging  new  wallpaper,  and  equipment  was 
being  put  in  (bought  with  money  borrowed  from  Prentiss 
Jaffray).  All  over  town,  those  of  the  newly  moved  coun- 
try people  who  were  not  on  principle  averse  to  labor 
had  no  trouble  at  all  to  keep  busy.  Odd  jobs  of  car- 
pentry and  painting  were  plentiful,  even  aside  from  the 
large-scale  project  of  renovating  the  Hillcrest  House.  It 
was  said  that  Fenton  Sayre  had  bought  up  all  this  dead 
property,  by  paying  the  back  taxes  of  a  few  dollars. 
It  was  certainly  he  who  hired  the  labor. 

"You  let  me  handle  'em,"  he  told  Jaffray.  "They'd 
charge  you  double,  you  being  a  stranger.  Fifty  cents 
an  hour  they'll  take  from  me,  and  be  glad  to  get  it." 

He  made  no  exception  in  the  case  of  his  half-brothers, 
but  he  found  that  even  fifty  cents  an  hour  went  to  their 
heads.  A  large  and  ornate  radio  appeared  in  the  already 
crowded  front  room  of  the  cottage  in  Beetree  Lane,  and 
all  day  long  his  mother  drew  spiritual  solace  from  gospel 
hymns,  and  his  half-sisters,  slack-mouthed,  trailed  after 
the  troubled  lives  of  soap-opera  characters. 

After  the  coming  of  the  radio,  he  stayed  away  from 
the  cabin  altogether.  He  took  one  look  at  it,  stepped 
over  Frankie  Belle's  baby  which  was  inching  damply 
across  the  floor,  and  switched  off  the  billowing  noise  to 
make  himself  heard.  "You  just  got  no  sense,"  he  said. 
"None  of  you.  That  damn  thing!  Did  you  plumb  for- 
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get  that  you're  going  back  out  there,  come  April?  What 
good'll  it  be  to  you  then?  You  got  no  electricity." 

"We  kin  sell  it,"  said  Frankie  Belle,  shrewdness  over- 
laying the  native  stupidity  of  her  face. 

"Not  if  it  ain't  paid  fer  you  can't.  They'll  just  take 
it  back.  And  there's  your  money  gone." 

His  mother  spoke  up  timidly.  "Hit's  shore  been  a 
comfort  to  me,  Fent,"  she  said.  "All  them  beautiful 
hymns.  And  sech  preachin'  I  never  did  hear.  Why,  it's 
like  the  preacher  was  right  hyar  in  this  room,  a-hollerin' 
God's  word  s'big  and  loud.  .  .  ." 

Fenton  relaxed  a  very  little.  "If  you  like  it,"  he  said, 
"reckon  you  better  have  it  while  you  can.  God  knows, 
you  ain't  had  much.  .  .  .  Where's  Anse?"  he  asked, 
turning  on  his  sister  who  had  scooped  up  the  howling 
baby  and  begun  to  nurse  it. 

"Out  there  to  his  uncle's,  I  guess,"  she  said  sullenly. 
"He  useter  come  and  spend  the  night  sometimes,  when 
we  was  out  home,  but  now  we  come  to  town,  I  don't 
never  see  him  no  more." 

"Well,  that  was  shore  nice  of  Anse."  He  stood  look- 
ing around  at  the  littered  bedding,  the  ragged,  colorless 
oddments  of  clothing  strewn  over  chairs  and  on  the 
floors.  "Looks  like  a  hog-waller,"  he  said.  "Don't  you 
ever  want  to  pull  out  of  it?  No.  You  don't  and  you 
won't.  You'll  live  and  you'll  die,  jest  like  this.  .  .  ." 
Only  his  mother  saw  or  suspected  that,  beneath  the  con- 
tempt that  was  so  plain  in  his  face,  there  was  a  baffled, 
angry  grief. 

He  turned  abruptly  on  his  sister  again.  "There's  too 
many  of  you-uns  in  here.  Makin'  her  too  much  work. 
You  send  Anse  word,  will  he  move  into  town  by  the 
first  of  the  year,  you  and  him  can  have  the  old  Tupper 
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place  that  I  done  got  fer  taxes.  Tell  him  I'll  pay  him 
fiftv  cents  an  hour,  worlrin'  at  the  ho-tel." 

"I  don't  know  would  he  want  to,"  said  Frankie  Belle 
dully. 

Fenton's  eyes  hardened.  "Anse,"  he  said,  "is  goin' 
to  take  you  and  that  youngun  off  her  hands,  or  he's 
goin'  to  settle  with  me.  You  tell  him  that,  see?" 

Frankie  Belle  nodded,  abject,  holding  the  baby  against 
her  body.  Fenton  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  doorknob, 
and  his  eyes  encompassed  her.  "Bringin'  your  kid  home 
—and  now  you  got  yer  apron  high  again.  Anse  better 
come  care  for  his  own.  Tell  him  I  said  so." 

He  flung  open  the  door.  Behind  him,  his  mother's 
ingratiating  "You  come  back,  Fent,"  was  drowned  in 
the  radio's  burst  of  sound. 

As  he  started  down  the  steep  incline  of  Beetree  Lane, 
he  met  Willy  May  Skelton  on  her  way  up,  carrying  a 
covered  basket,  plodding  beneath  the  fringe  of  giant 
icicles  that  hung  along  the  bluff  where  the  sun  never 
struck.  Going  to  her  mother's,  he  knew,  returning  her 
absent-minded  nod,  thinking  only:  She's  cracked,  all 
right.  .  .  .  but  thinking  more  of  Floyd.  A  damn  wea- 
sel, he  said  to  himself.  He's  got  a  game,  but  what? 
Trying  to  sell  out  his  dear  brother-in-law,  of  course. 
That's  plain  enough,  but  that's  not  all  of  it.  Playing 
both  ends  against  the  middle  someway.  Goes  overboard 
about  women,  too.  Can't  depend  on  a  guy  like  that. 
Jump  the  wrong  direction  every  time.  .  .  .  Blake,  too. 
Wants  to  play  on  both  teams.  To  hell  with  'em.  And 
Jaffray  and  them  suckers  from  the  North.  Toss  'em 
all  out,  once  I  get  'em  hog-tied.  .  . 

He  reached  the  foot  of  the  lane  where  the  paved  road 
passed  at  right  angles  on  its  way  to  the  square,  where 
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Ora  Jessup's  old  store  stood  by  itself,  as  it  always  had 
within  his  memory,  its  sign— we  buy  wool  hides  furs 
—a  faint  whisper  of  unintelligibility.  Have  to  sick 
Jaffrey  onto  old  man  Jessup,  with  his  face-lifting,  he 
thought.  Needs  a  coat  of  paint.  Used  to  swipe  licorice 
whips  out  of  that  case  when  Ory  wasn't  looking,  and 
those  big,  hard,  colored  balls  you  sucked  on  a  long  time, 
and  finally  come  to  a  seed.  Caraway,  I  guess.  Never  had 
pennies  to  buy  any.  Only  once  in  a  while  when  she  had 
some  guy  staying  there.  To  get  rid  of  me,  show  off  for 
her:  "Here's  a  penny,  a  nickel.  Go  buy  yourself  some 
candy,  Fent.  .  .  ."  Still,  it  was  better  then  than  after 
Holly  Gowdy  married  her.  Out  there  to  Bushy  Knob— 
and  her  screaming  every  time  a  kid  was  born.  Christ! 

He  strode  into  the  square,  deserted  now  and  cold, 
under  the  leafless  trees.  Only  old  Ray  Braithwaite  sat 
hunched  beside  the  spring,  attending  the  slow  drip  of 
water  into  his  bottle.  "  Twas  froze  up  last  night/'  he  said. 
"How  you  doin',  Fent?  Looks  like  Mr.  Jaffray's  really 
fixin'  fer  good  times  in  this  here  town,  again.  Like  I 
always  said,  when  you  got  water  like  we  got,  ain't  no 
reason—" 

"That's  right,  Ray."  He  quickened  his  steps,  turning 
his  eyes  away  from  the  bulge  on  the  old  man's  turkey- 
red  neck.  He  hated  twisted  or  deformed  people,  and 
went  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  Jim  Gurley's  dwarf  daugh- 
ter, with  her  huge  head  and  tiny  limbs.  Once,  when 
Holly  Gowdy's  cow  had  borne  a  two-headed  calf,  he 
had  felt  it  as  a  personal  outrage,  and  had  shot  the 
creature.  He  still  endorsed  his  conviction  that  he  had 
destroyed  something  that  should  never  have  been— a 
conviction  not  shaken  in  the  least  by  the  horsewhipping 
he'd  got  at  the  hands  of  his  stepfather  (who,  with  wit- 
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less  avarice,  had  hoped  to  keep  the  monster  alive  long 
enough  to  charge  his  neighbors  admission  for  seeing  it). 

Above  the  pool-hall,  he  could  see  Asa  Byrne's  lank 
figure  on  a  ladder,  hoisting  a  strip  of  wallpaper,  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Clytie,  with  her  shining  hair,  her 
face  upturned,  giving  orders  to  the  old  man.  She  knew 
what  she  wanted,  he  thought  with  satisfaction.  Too  good 
for  Walter  Knowles.  Walter'd  got  himself  the  right  one: 
her  with  the  frozen  face.  Showed  her,  that  night:  could 
have  had  her,  didn't  want  her.  The  hell  with  her.  .  .  . 

Roger  Knowles's  car  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
as  he  stepped  off  the  curb  heading  toward  the  furniture 
store.  Fenton  stood  to  let  the  car  pass,  and  their  eyes 
met.  Roger  jerked  his  head  in  a  nervous,  slight  nod, 
and  his  lips  moved,  but  the  car  window  was  closed,  so 
no  sound  came.  Fenton  made  no  sign,  but  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  on  the  older  man's  face. 

Roger  drove  slowly  around  the  square,  waved  at  Wal- 
ter, who  was  just  leaving  the  Democrat  office  for  lunch, 
and  threw  the  car  into  low  gear  for  the  rugged  climb 
up  Jethro  Street.  These  chance  encounters  with  Fenton 
Sayre  always  unnerved  him— out  of  all  proportion,  he 
told  himself.  Surely,  after  all  this  time,  Fenton's  outrage 
over  simply  having  been  born  ought  to  have  worn  itself 
thin.  You  didn't  feed  on  resentment  for  thirty  years 
as  if  it  were  a  secret  form  of  nourishment!  And  it  was 
not  as  if  he  had  made  no  gesture  of  conciliation.  That 
fiasco  was  still  painfully  fresh  in  his  mind,  though  it  now 
lay  eleven  years  behind  him:  that  winter,  bitterly  cold, 
when  money  was  even  tighter  than  usual  in  the  town,  the 
poor  clinging  in  half-starved  desperation  to  the  meager 
support  of  the  dole.  Those  nights,  he  had  lain  sleepless 
in  the  bed  across  from  Agnes's,  and  tried  not  to  visualize 
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the  Gowdy  place  out  near  Bushy  Knob,  but  had  never- 
theless seen  it  all  too  well,  known  minutely  and  in  detail 
its  degradation.  No  one,  he  thought,  could  have  endured 
such  nocturnal  visions  indefinitely.  .  .  . 

On  a  Saturday,  therefore,  with  an  obscure  sense  of 
being  engaged  in  a  betrayal  of  Agnes,  he  had  stopped 
Fenton  in  the  square.  He  remembered  how  he  had 
touched  his  arm,  lightly,  and  had  drawn  him  aside  from 
the  crowd— a  conspirator,  fearful  of  being  overheard. 
"Like  to  speak  to  you,  Fenton"— the  name  strange  in 
his  mouth.  And  he  remembered  how  the  boy,  already 
taller  than  himself,  had  looked  at  him  with  the  habitual 
dark  hostility  undiluted  even  by  recognition  or  surprise. 
His  cotton  jacket  was  too  small,  and  worn  through  at 
the  elbows,  and  his  jeans  were  patched  and  thin.  He 
didn't  shiver,  though— Roger  remembered  noticing  that, 
and  noticing  the  steadiness  of  his  hand,  when  he  pulled 
a  sack  of  Bull  Durham  out  of  the  ragged  pocket  and 
rolled  a  cigarette— a  gesture  of  insolence  and  disdain. 
Somehow  it  had  destroyed  Roger's  self-confidence  on  the 
spot.  The  attitude  that  he  had  carefully  created,  in  ad- 
vance, for  himself,  the  words  he  had  meant  to  use,  had 
gone  down  before  the  simple  act  of  tilting  tobacco  onto 
a  bit  of  paper,  rolling  and  twisting,  and  licking  the  edge. 

What  had  he  said?  Words  coming  out  thickly,  hurried, 
not  the  words  he'd  intended.  "Want  to  do  something  for 
you  folks,  your  mother.  A  hard  winter.  I  can  take  you 
on  at  the  mill—"  God  knew,  he  didn't  need  labor. 
Everything  was  at  a  standstill.  But  he  needed  to  be 
rescued,  he  had  a  feeling  of  supplication,  of  urgently 
begging  this  ragged  boy  for  pity  and  for  help.  .  .  . 

"Keep  your  job.  I  don't  want  nothin'  off  you,  now  or 
never." 
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Fenton  ought,  Roger  felt,  to  have  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  off,  after  uttering  words  as  final  as  those, 
but  he  hadn't.  Instead,  he  had  just  stood  there,  un- 
moving,  with  that  cigarette  stuck  to  his  lower  lip,  and 
it  was  Roger  who  had  to  walk  away. 

He  ran  the  car  up  the  curve  of  the  drive,  trying  to 
rid  himself  of  the  image  of  Fenton  Sayre  before  he 
should  have  to  face  Agnes  across  the  lunch  table.  He 
forced  himself  to  see  the  rosebushes  wrapped  in  matting, 
the  lawn  of  winter  rye,  the  red  beads  of  the  barberries 
—all  neat  and  seemly,  like  a  well-set-up  corpse.  In  a 
place  like  this,  he  thought,  you  live  in  circles:  the  mill, 
the  square,  this  house.  Never  any  extension,  only  that 
other  circle,  older,  deeper,  that  you  step  back  into,  that 
seems  more  inescapable  and  permanent,  somehow— the 
one  where  the  old  woman  is  sitting,  waiting  for  you, 
and  where  the  past  is  lying  in  wait.  (And  she  was  back 
now,  she  and  that  brood— so  he  would  not  go  near  Bee- 
tree  Lane,  but  sent  his  mother  gifts  of  fruit  and  pre- 
serves, delivered  by  others.  Cricket,  ravaged  by  time 
and  the  shattering  toil  of  a  hill-farm,  he  did  not  dare 
to  look  upon.) 

He  greeted  Agnes  gaily,  putting  on  his  good  humor 
like  a  sheltering  cloak.  Agnes  presided  over  a  casserole, 
one  hand  poised  for  the  uncovering,  her  face  lifted,  her 
hooded  eyes  upon  him.  "You're  in  high  spirits,"  she  said 
on  a  note  of  inquirv. 

He  sat  down,  beaming.  "Why  not?  A  fine  day.  Great 
to  be  alive.  You  know,  I  believe  I  like  winter  better 
than  summer.  No  tourists  cluttering  things  up.  Just  the 
home  folks." 

"Plenty  of  home  folks,  if  that's  what  you  call  them." 
She  began  ladling  chicken  and  noodles  onto  his  plate. 
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''What  do  you  make  of  it,  Roger— all  these  no-account 
country  people  moving  into  town?" 

"Make  of  it?"  He  tasted  the  chicken  and  noodles  with 
an  air  of  beatitude.  "Good,"  he  said  parenthetically. 
"Well— more  trade  for  Loy  Tetter,  Ory  Jessup.  They've 
got  to  eat.  They  might  even  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
overalls,  once  in  a  while,  and  not  send  to  Monkey  Ward's 
for  'em:  more  business  for  Jarvis  Blake." 

"More  votes."  Agnes's  voice  cut  neatly  through  his 
soft  bluster.  "Your  term  expires  in  April.  Yours  and  the 
colonel's  and  Greg  Totten's.  A  local  election  requires 
only  a  ninety-day  residence  to  vote,  doesn't  it?" 

"Right  again,  Agnes."  He  gazed  at  her,  admiring,  over 
the  centerpiece  of  Christmas  roses.  "So  someone  else  is 
going  to  file  for  commissioner,  for  the  first  time  in  fif- 
teen years?  But  who?" 

"Fenton  Sayre,"  she  said  distinctly,  looking  straight 
at  him.  "And  perhaps  Jaffray,  and  Cletis  Jones.  But 
certainly  Fenton  Sayre." 

She  appeared  to  wait  for  his  reaction,  but  he  was 
wondering  if  that  name  had  ever  before  been  on  her 
lips,  and  this  seemed  an  interesting  conjecture.  "Well?" 
she  said. 

"Well—"  he  echoed.  "Element  of  poetic  justice,  per- 
haps?" 

"Poetic  justice!"  She  had  been  jarred  out  of  her  equa- 
nimity. "Roger!"  She  leaned  toward  him  over  the  table. 
"Have  you  lost  your  senses?  You  seem  like  a  person  in 
a  trance.  Don't  you  care  what  happens  to  this  town? 
You  see  this  riffraff  moving  in,  taking  over.  Aren't  you 
going  to  do  anything?" 

"Maybe  I  never  was  a  fighter,"  he  said,  yielding  to 
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the  pleasant  temptation  to  goad  her  with  gentle  words. 
"Maybe  it  was  always  you,  Agnes." 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  think  that,"  she  said  sharply,  and 
he  doubted  the  honesty  of  the  statement.  "But  if  you 
think  that  J  intend  to  sit  back  and  see  all  our  work 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  men  like  Fenton  Sayre  and 
Cletis  Jones—"  She  got  up,  moved  purposefully  around 
the  table,  and  picked  up  a  printed  throwaway  on  pink 
paper,  from  the  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  breakfast- 
room.  "Have  you  seen  this?"  she  asked,  and  thrust  it 
under  his  nose. 

He  glanced  rapidly  down  the  black-lettered  page,  time 
for  a  change  stood  large  at  the  top,  and  beneath  it  a 
column  of  terse  questions,  each  one  preceded  by  a  heavy 
black  dot.  Sins  of  omission:  "The  present  commissioners 
have  been  in  the  saddle  for  twenty  years.  Black  dot: 
why  have  none  of  the  side  streets  been  paved  in  that 
time?  Black  dot:  why  has  our  school  lost  its  "A"  rating? 
Black  dot:  why  has  the  curative  value  of  our  water  not 
been  advertised?"  And  more  of  the  same.  The  thing 
was  signed,  grandly,  by  the  Citizens  Progressive  Com- 
mittee—no names. 

Agnes  was  standing  over  him  with  an  air  of  trium- 
phant vindication.  "Now,"  she  said,  "I  imagine  you  be- 
gin to  see  why  this  new  printer  was  brought  in." 

Roger  stared  down  at  the  pink  sheet  in  his  hand,  not 
hearing  her.  "It's— absurd!  Tax  money!  Are  they  inti- 
mating—?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  satis- 
faction. "They're  intimating  everything.  And  this  is  only 
the  opening  gun,  I'm  sure.  There  will  be  more,  and 
worse." 
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"Why,  who's  going  to  believe  such  rot?  This  is  a 
poor  town,  a  poor  region.  We  haven't  got  the  money  for 
improvements.  Not  even  for  a  first-rate  school.  That 
ought  to  be  clear  to  anyone  over  the  age  of  ten.  .  .  ." 

"Don't  argue  with  me  about  it,"  she  said.  "I  didn't 
print  it." 

Roger  looked  past  the  pink  paper  at  something  far 
off.  "They  won't  get  anywhere  with  this  kind  of  thing/' 
he  said  slowly.  "The  folks  around  here  have  known  me 
all  my  life.  They  believe  in  me.  They're  my  friends." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Greg  Totten  thought  that,  too.  And 
how  many  of  'em  stayed  with  him  as  patients,  after 
this  new  doctor  set  up  shop?  Owed  him  money  for  two 
generations,  some  of  them.  He's  worn  himself  out,  run- 
ning whenever  he  was  needed,  day  or  night— and  now 
they're  all  flocking  to  Doctor  Glover.  That's  their  loy- 
alty. .  .  .  Roger,  if  you're  counting  on  friendship  you'd 
better  forget  it  and  start  putting  up  a  fight.  Have  Walter 
run  a  series  of—" 

Roger  inspected  the  broadside  again.  "Who  the  hell 
is  the  Citizens  Progressive  Committee?"  He  crumpled 
the  pink  sheet  into  a  ball  and  threw  it  on  the  table. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  Agnes  said.  "It  sounds- 
very  /orwdrd-looking,  doesn't  it?" 

He  left  her  and  went  through  the  big,  high-ceilinged 
living-room,  which  had  seemed  a  clutter  of  ugly  elegance 
the  first  time  he'd  ever  entered  it,  and  still  looked  so, 
in  spite  of  Agnes's  modernizations  and  improvements. 
His  glance  rested  on  her  grandfather's  portrait  hanging 
above  the  organ— a  bad  painting,  he'd  always  thought, 
and  now  time-darkened  and  drab,  almost  a  monotone. 
He  hoped,  in  passing,  that  he  might  live  long  enough  to 
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see  the  heaw-jowled  self-importance  of  the  Major's  face 
recede  into  the  canvas,  as  already  the  gray  uniform  and 
the  epaulets  had  done.  .  .  . 

When  he  got  to  Doctor  Totten's  office,  he  found  the 
waiting-room  deserted— the  scar-faced  oak  table  littered 
with  old  Geographies,  the  broken-springed  black  leather 
sofa,  the  moth-eaten  deer's  head.  The  door  of  the  con- 
sulting-room was  ajar,  and  he  could  see  Greg  napping, 
with  the  swivel  chair  tilted  back,  and  his  feet  on  the 
desk.  He  looked  old  and  tired,  like  the  objects  that 
surrounded  him.  He  knows  more  about  this  town  than 
anyone  else,  Roger  thought.  More  than  I  do.  All  the 
secrets,  the  troubles,  the  knots  he's  helped  them  untangle! 
Glad,  now,  to  deny  him,  turn  their  backs  on  him— be- 
cause, whenever  they  look  at  him  or  talk  to  him,  they're 
brought  face  to  face  with  their  guilty  selves.  Pleasanter 
to  trip  up  to  Glover's  shiny  new  office,  build  them- 
selves a  new,  fake  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  Glover 
—so  modern,  so  ignorant  of  the  adulterous,  diseased, 
incestuous  past  of  themselves  and  of  their  kin- 
folks.  .  . 

"Greg,"  he  said  softly.  "Greg.  Sorry  to  disturb  you—" 

The  doctor's  eyes  opened  slowly,  saw  him  without 
surprise.  "Hullo,  Roger,"  he  said,  without  taking  his  feet 
off  the  desk.  "Chance  to  catch  up  on  my  sleep  these 
days,  eh?" 

"Agnes  was  telling  me."  Roger  sat  down,  offered  a 
cigar. 

"Three  patients  so  far  this  week,"  the  doctor  said. 
"Sometimes  I  amuse  myself— sit  out  there  and  watch 
'em  flocking  up  those  stairs  to  Glover's  office,  across  the 
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square.  Then  I  look  up  how  much  each  one  of  'em  owes 
me,  and  figger  out  how  long  it'll  take  'em  to  get  into 
Glover  for  a  like  amount.  Diverting." 

"What  about  him?"  Roger  asked,  curious.  "Does  he 
know  anything?" 

"Oh,  he's  sound  enough,  I  guess.  A  bit  given  to  snap 
diagnoses,  perhaps.  Always  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry,  you 
know.  I  see  him  going  in  late  for  office  hours,  always. 
Waits  till  the  place  will  be  jammed,  then  drives  up, 
smashes  on  his  brakes,  flies  upstairs  like  a  bat  out  of  hell, 
and  through  the  waiting-room— brisk  nod  to  the  left, 
brisk  nod  to  the  right— streamlined  medicine,  Roger. 
Very  impressive.  They  figger  any  M.D.  in  that  much  of 
a  hurry  must  be  mighty  important." 

Roger  sighed.  "Agnes  says  we've  got  to  fight  'em.  The 
invaders— and  these  boys  from  over  South  Mountain. 
She  says  together  they're  trying  to  run  the  town.  A 
plot." 

"They  can  take  the  town  and  welcome  to  it,  far  as 
I'm  concerned,"  the  doctor  snorted.  "I've  got  little 
enough  out  of  it,  God  knows."  He  glanced  sharply  at 
Roger.  "Might  be  the  smartest  thing  if  you'd  just 
refuse  to  be  mayor  again,"  he  said.  "Let  Laertes 
pull  rabbits  out  of  his  hat.  .  .  ." 

Roger  shook  his  head.  "Agnes  would  never  forgive 
me."  The  doctor  eyed  him  gloomily.  "How's  Jane  com- 
ing along?"  Roger  asked  him. 

"Fine.  Everything  normal  far  as  I  can  judge."  He 
looked  across  at  Roger  with  his  near-smile.  "Roger,  our 
women  always  beat  us  in  the  end.  They're  the  winners. 
The  minute  the  first  child  is  born,  they've  got  us.  And 
if  there  isn't  a  child,  they  take  us  some  other  way." 

Roger  laughed,  feeling  his  habitual  sense  of  well-being 
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flow  back  into  him.  "Oh,  come  now,  Greg!  War  between 
the  sexes?  And  the  women  don't  always  come  out  on 
top.  What  about  Floyd  and  Willy  May?" 

"Yes.  Even  those  two,"  the  doctor  said  stubbornly. 
"But  you  don't  get  what  I'm  driving  at,"  he  added. 
"Guess  it's  just  as  well.  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER 
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on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  Mrs.  Knowles  called 
Jane  on  the  telephone,  early  in  the  morning,  and  urged 
her  to  get  to  the  Woman's  Club  meeting  at  two  o'clock. 
"There  is  some  very  important  business  on  the  calen- 
dar," she  said.  "I've  told  Willy  May  that  you'll  pick  her 
up  on  your  way.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind.  .  .  ." 

Jane  stared  helplessly  down  at  the  bulging  curve  of 
herself,  and  wailed  into  the  mouthpiece:  "Oh,  must  I, 
Mrs.  Knowles?  I— look  so  awful,  and  I  get  so  nervous 
at  those  things,  and,  honestly,  it  does  just  bore  me  to 
tears— so  many  women  all  talking—" 

"I  know,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Knowles's  voice  was  kind 
and  uncompromising.  "As  I  recall,  though,  you  haven't 
attended  a  meeting  since  early  last  fall.  I'm  asking  you 
to  come,  today,  as  a  personal  favor  to  me." 
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Asking?  You're  telling  me,  Jane  thought.  I'm  be- 
ing managed.  Oh,  what  did  it  matter?  "Ill  be  there/' 
she  said  listlessly.  'Til  pick  up  Aunt  Willy." 

'Thank  you,  Jane.  I  knew  you  would,"  said  Mrs. 
Knowles  with  her  invincible  calm,  and  hung  up. 

After  her  solitary  lunch  (Walter  left  the  car  home 
and  ate  at  Corley's,  now  that  it  was  awkward  for  her  to 
get  around  on  foot)  she  bathed  and  got  out  her  "ma- 
ternity" dress  with  its  contrived  fullness  designed  to  ac- 
commodate, but  certainly  not  to  conceal,  the  growing  pro- 
tuberance of  her  belly,  and  looked  at  it  with  distaste. 
Do  they  think  that's  going  to  fool  anybody?  she 
thought,  still  feeling  huffy  over  the  prospect  of  a  wasted 
afternoon.  Where  did  I  read  about  those  fashions  they 
had  in  the  middle  ages?  All  the  ladies  with  their  skirts 
bulging  out  in  front,  on  wires  or  whalebone  or  some- 
thing, so  they  all  looked  pregnant,  and  it  wasn't  embar- 
rassing for  the  ones  whose  husbands  had  been  off  at  the 
Crusades  for  two  or  three  years.  Ought  to  revive 
that.  .  . 

When  she  drove  up  to  the  Skeltons',  Willy  May  came 
wandering  onto  the  porch,  wearing  a  housedress,  and 
with  gray-brown  elf-locks  straying  down  around  the  big 
child-face,  which,  even  in  winter,  was  smooth  coffee- 
tan.  She  hasn't  even  begun  to  dress,  Jane  thought  in 
consternation.  Even  Aunt  Willy  would  scarcely  dare  face 
the  Woman's  Club  in  such  a  condition.  "Aren't  you  go- 
ing, Aunt  Willy?"  she  called  from  the  car. 

Willy  May,  standing  on  the  steps,  made  a  futile  ges- 
ture with  her  hands.  "Come  in,"  she  called.  "Come  in 
for  just  a  minute,  Jane." 

Jane  shut  off  the  motor  and  plodded  up  the  steps, 
looking  out  for  ice.  The  small  living-room  was  too  hot, 
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the  wood-stove  in  one  corner  murmuring  and  trembling 
with  its  inner  fire,  and  she  opened  her  coat  and  threw  it 
off  her  shoulders  as  she  sat  down.  Willy  May's  house 
was  little  more  than  a  shelter,  as  her  clothing  was 
merely  a  concession  to  the  social  custom  of  going  clad. 
Now,  Jane  watching  her,  she  picked  up  the  huge  and 
ancient  family  Bible  from  a  marble-topped  table  that 
always  reminded  Jane  unpleasantly  of  a  slab  in  the 
morgue,  and  drew  forth  a  gaudy  pink  envelope.  Jane 
stared,  struck  by  the  ambiguity  of  so  frivolous  a 
letter  popping  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Knowles  family 
Bible. 

Willy  May  was  holding  it  toward  her,  saying  pain- 
fully: "I— guess  Floyd  forgot  this  was  in  his  pocket— 
the  suit  he  left  to  be  cleaned.  Read  it." 

"I'd  rather  not,"  Jane  said,  touching  it  with  only  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  as  if  it  might  be  infected.  "I— think 
I  can  probably  imagine—"  Would  it  be  the  cushiony 
playmate  they'd  seen  with  him  in  Kansas  City,  or  some 
more  recent  love? 

"No.  Read  it."  Jane  stared  in  blank  surprise,  since 
never  before  had  she  known  Willy  May  to  be  imperious. 

Her  urgency  was  not  to  be  withstood,  so  Jane  took 
the  letter  gingerly,  and  let  her  eyes  move  across  the  pas- 
sionate paper,  immature  handwriting,  misspelled  words, 
and  misplaced  quotation  marks— the  surface  character 
beneath  which  beat  the  sordid  little  heart  of  any  one  of 
a  thousand  Baby  Dolls,  Sugars,  Lambie-pies.  Coy  allu- 
sions to  "last  time  we  were  together,"  redundant  grati- 
tude for  Honey-boy's  generosity— Jane  began  to  feel 
sick. 

"Really,  Aunt  Willy,"  she  implored,  coming  up  for 
fresh  air.  "I  just  cant—7 
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"Read  the  end  of  it,"  Willy  May  commanded,  per- 
emptory again. 

Jane  braced  herself  for  the  last  page,  and  saw  why. 
Obviously,  the  lady  in  Kansas  City  was  planning  with 
Floyd  to  take  off  for  California,  and  very  shortly,  judg- 
ing by  her  tone.  We  will  start  life  all  over,  she  said 
lyrically,  among  other  things.  Have  things  really  lovely 
with  all  that  Money— No  more  cheap  fur  coats  for  your 
Sugar -pie- 
Jane  put  the  letter  back  into  its  pink  envelope,  unable 
to  say  a  word  for  a  while.  Oh,  inevitably  it  would 
be  California!  How  plainly  she  saw  it:  Floyd  in  fancy 
sports  clothes,  prancing  on  Sunset  Boulevard  with  a 
Goldilocks  on  his  arm— some  figure  drenched  in  perfume, 
batting  beaded  lashes,  talking  about  what  she  must  buy 
next.  .  .  . 

Then,  common  sense  returning,  she  recaptured  one 
phrase  from  the  outrageous  paper:  All  that  Money.  All 
what  money?  Was  it  possible  that,  as  treasurer,  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  funds  long 
enough  to  get  out  with  them?  Or  did  it  mean  merely  the 
savings  that  Willy  May,  through  petty  economies  and 
self-denial,  had  managed  to  accumulate?  Either  way,  it 
would  have  to  be  stopped. 

"Aunt  Willy,"  she  said,  "you  must  show  this  to  Mr. 
Knowles.  Right  away." 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Willy  May.  "You—  Don't  say  any- 
thing, will  you,  Jane?  There's— something  I  have  to  do 
—first."  She  slipped  the  pink  letter  back  into  the  pages 
of  the  Bible  (How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  O 
love,  for  delights!)— and  she  stood  like  a  mountain  of 
sorrow  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  showed  no  in- 
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dignation  and  no  anger,  only  an  abandonment  of  grief. 
She's  not  quite  sane,  Jane  thought,  watching  her.  She 
sees  things  just  slightly  off  register,  like  a  badly  printed 
color  plate. 

"I  always  knew,"  Willy  May  was  saying,  gazing  at 
nothing  with  her  brown,  blank  eyes,  "that  he'd  try  to 
leave  me  some  day.  I  always  knew  it." 

"It  would  be  good  riddance!"  Jane  cried  impetuously. 

A  vague  smile  crossed  Willy  May's  face,  but  she  was 
not  looking  at  Jane,  seemed  almost  unaware  of  her. 
"No,"  she  said.  "No,  I  can't  let  him  go.  You  wouldn't 
understand."  Brushing  the  border  of  reality  briefly,  she 
said:  "Tell  Agnes  I  had  a  headache.  Anything.  Not 
this." 

Jane  went  down  the  steps  and  got  into  the  car, 
haunted  and  troubled  by  the  stricken  child-face.  Ought 
she  to  be  left  alone  just  now?  There  was  surely  a  touch 
of  madness  about  her. 

She  angled  the  car,  with  a  now-automatic  carefulness, 
around  the  hard  ruts  of  the  road,  nosing  it  slowly 
through  the  narrow  pass  of  Jethro  Street  where  the  an- 
gle of  a  ruined  foundation-wall  crowded  it  on  the  left, 
and  the  mountain  dropped  suddenly  away  on  the  right. 
Reaching  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  square,  she  half- 
circled  the  park,  seeing  the  naked  sycamores  and  tat- 
tered oaks  standing  sadly  about  the  courthouse;  the 
drugstore  with  its  lights  burning  against  the  dull  and 
overcast  day;  a  light  in  Doctor  Totten's  office;  a  dim 
light  in  the  pool-hall,  veiled  by  dust;  and,  above  that, 
the  white  fluorescent  cylinders  in  Clytie's  beauty  shop. 
Here  ladies  from  the  North,  and  waitresses,  and  the 
more  ambitious  of  the  girls  from  over  on  South  Moun- 
tain, took  their  hair  to  be  tinted  and  tortured  into  fash- 
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ionable  contours,  and  emerged  with  their  heads  looking 
all  surprisingly  alike.  None  of  the  old  guard,  she  re- 
flected, had  so  far  surrendered  to  Clytie.  .  .  .  She  left 
the  square  on  the  other  side,  and  turned  the  car  up 
Pinoak  Street  toward  the  Woman's  Club. 

She  mounted  the  steep  steps  slowly,  stopping  to  rest 
against  the  wall  of  rock  that  enclosed  the  stairway  so 
narrowly.  Here  she  always  had  the  fancy  of  entering  a 
well,  a  secret  hide-out,  concealed  by  a  heavy  green  mask 
of  large-leafed  ivy.  She  always  stepped  into  the  room  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  with  a  sense  of  anticlimax.  You 
ought,  she  vaguely  thought,  to  find  an  old  woman 
crouched  over  a  spinning-wheel  (surely  that  would  be 
more  in  the  tradition  of  ivy-clad  towers),  or  Rapunzel 
combing  her  marvelous  hair.  Not,  at  any  rate,  this 
chintzy  cheerfulness,  these  bright  and  awful  bits  of 
Victorian  glassware,  these  original  water  colors  and  lumi- 
nosities on  black  velvet,  which  testified  to  the  artistic 
bent  of  some  member,  living  or  dead- 
Today,  as  she  looked  around  at  the  tidy,  discreet 
faces  against  their  background  of  chintz  roses  and  once- 
gay  wallpaper,  she  felt  a  differentness  about  it  all.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  Willy  May  had  already  thrown  her 
into  a  hypersensitive  state.  Her  mother-in-law  was  al- 
ready in  position,  very  straight  and  poised  behind  the 
table,  wearing  a  hat  and  gloves  as  if  they  were  armor, 
throwing  her  an  impersonal  nod  as  she  came  in,  perhaps 
the  merest  flicker  of  displeasure  or  surprise,  when  Willy 
May  failed  to  appear.  Before  her,  in  straight  chairs, 
sat  some  twenty-five  ladies,  all  got  out  in  their  best, 
whether  it  was  the  shabby,  well-brushed  best  of  Miss 
Stillwater  or  the  dowdy  and  pretentious  best  of  Mrs. 
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Dvcus.  Jane  could  not  be  sure  whether  the  feeling  of 
tension  was  communicated  by  Mrs.  Knowles  alone,  or 
whether  it  emanated  from  the  whole  roomful  of  women, 
but  she  got  the  impression  of  entering  a  place  of  the 
doomed— as  if  they  were  soon  to  become  ghosts,  all  of 
them,  before  her  eyes. 

After  Jane  had  slipped  as  unobtrusively  as  possible 
into  the  end  chair  beside  Tracy,  Mrs.  Knowles  gaveled 
the  tabletop  firmly,  and  everyone  rose  for  the  muttered 
recitation  of  the  club  collect— a  high-minded  document 
that  was  hung  on  the  wall  directly  behind  Mrs. 
Knowles's  head,  its  every  phrase  aglow  with  the  spirit 
of  service  and  noblesse  oblige,  and  the  sacred  responsi- 
bilities incurred  by  the  mere  state  of  womanhood.  Once 
that  was  established  (as  it  always  was  on  Tuesdays  at 
two),  the  ladies  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag,  pro- 
claiming their  belief  in  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  and, 
having  thus  placated  the  dual  powers  that  governed 
them,  they  settled  down  to  more  immediate  considera- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Knowles  steered  the  meeting  through  the  secre- 
tary's and  treasurer's  reports,  rapidly  and  with  skill,  and 
brought  them  up  to  Business  Before  the  Meeting  with 
an  impressive  flourish.  There  was  a  slight  pause,  all  sit- 
ting taut  with  their  mouths  open  a  little,  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  a  firecracker  to  explode  and  weren't  sure  in 
which  corner  it  had  been  placed.  Then  Mrs.  Dycus  took 
the  floor,  tugging  her  corset  down  in  back  and  smooth- 
ing her  dress  into  decent  folds,  and  offered  a  motion  that 
membership  be  limited  to  the  club's  present  size  of 
twenty-five  ladies.  Tracy's  mother,  Mrs.  Herndon, 
promptly  seconded  it,  and  Mrs.  Knowles  briskly  asked 
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for  discussion.  There  was  an  instant  of  uneasy  silence, 
before  old  Mrs.  Winchfield  struggled  to  her  feet  and  said 
in  a  breathless  quaver: 

"Madam  Chairman,  I— I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  close  our  doors  to  new  members  right  at  this  time. 
Last  week,  you  will  all  recall,  I  brought  two  guests- 
two  very  charming  ladies  that  have  just  moved  to  Syca- 
more. I  do  feel  that  their  names  ought  to  be  voted  on  for 
membership,  before  we—"  Mrs.  Winchfield  subsided  into 
her  chair,  looking  frightened,  plucking  at  her  bag  and 
handkerchief  with  bird-claw  fingers. 

"Any  further  discussion?"  Mrs.  Knowles  demanded, 
well  above  the  plane  of  combat. 

Miss  Martha  Stillwater  made  a  slight  rustle  as  she 
got  to  her  feet,  and  her  voice  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
whisper.  "I  feel/'  she  murmured,  "that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  admit  these— ladies— without  knowing  more 
about  them  than  we  do.  Our  club  has  always  stood  for 
the  very  best  among  the  ladies  of  Sycamore.  We  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  admit  any  person  of  even  a— a 
doubtful  character—"  Miss  Stillwater  flushed,  as  if  she 
had  been  forced  to  mention  the  unmentionable,  but  she 
bravely  went  on.  "Not,"  she  whispered,  "that  I  would 
for  a  moment  imply  anything  against  either  Mrs.  Jaffray 
or  Mrs.  Glover.  It's  quite  likely  that  they  are  both  above 
reproach,  even  though  they  are  from  the  North.  But 
shouldn't  they  be  given  time  to  prove  themselves?" 

She,  too,  sat  down.  There  was  a  small  buzz  of  talk, 
and  presently  Tracy  Blake  spoke  up,  with  the  breezy 
self-confidence  of  hereditary  membership.  "The  point 
is,"  she  said,  "we  don't  want  outsiders  getting  in  and 
taking  things  over.  One  foot  in  the  door,  and  in  they'll 
come.  More  people  are  moving  here,  from  the  North,  all 
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the  time.  If  we  let  down  the  bars,  the  first  we  know 
we'll  be  overrun  with  'em.  If  we  close  the  membership 
roll  right  now,  it  will  keep  them  all  out." 

Mrs.  Winchfield  showed  signs  of  balking,  feebly,  and 
Tracy  leaned  close  to  Jane  and  whispered:  'The  colonel 
put  her  up  to  this.  He's  playing  along  with  Jaffray,  on 
the  side— but  don't  you  quote  me." 

Mrs.  Knowles  smoothly  rode  down  the  little  flurry  of 
insurrection,  asking  if  they  were  ready  for  the  question, 
putting  it,  counting  right  hands  dispassionately,  an- 
nouncing that  the  motion  was  carried,  and  no  new  mem- 
bers would  be  admitted. 

T  didn't  see  you  vote,"  said  Tracy,  huddled  against 
Jane's  side. 

"No.  I  didn't,"  Jane  said.  She  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  explain  why,  but  the  whole  scene  had  nettled 
her. 

Mrs.  Dycus,  sycophant  to  her  fingertips,  was  wearing 
a  prissy,  pleased  smile  now  that  she  had  successfully 
carried  out  her  orders  from  the  top.  Mrs.  Winchfield  was 
looking  helpless  and  distressed,  and  Jane  recalled  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  old  lady  depended  on  Colonel  Blake 
for  her  support.  Miss  Stillwater,  who  tiptoed  through 
life  in  a  pleasant  haze,  believing  in  the  good  faith  of 
even  one,  looked  about  her  with  a  smile  of  gentle  com- 
placency, now  that  she  had  taken  a  courageous  stand 
for  conservatism.  She  must  have  lived  forever,  Jane 
thought.  Lord,  she'd  taught  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles 
in  high  school,  and  people  even  before  their  time!  To 
Miss  Martha,  the  town  was  simply  an  aggregation  of  her 
former  pupils,  innocent  and  beloved. 

When  the  day's  business  was  ended,  Joada  Dycus 
and  Mrs.  Judd  Corley  began  to  bustle  about  with  pa- 
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per  napkins  and  chocolate  cake,  and  Tracy,  drooping 
over  Jane's  chair,  whispered:  "Let's  get  out  of  here  and 
go  to  my  place  for  coffee  in  peace.7'  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Miss  Stillwater's  muted  voice  was  asking  if  any- 
one besides  herself  had  seen  Mr.  Jaffray's  piece  in  a 
national  magazine,  entitled  "Prosper  in  the  Ozarks."  It 
was  very  nice,  Miss  Martha  was  saying.  He  proved  that 
one  could  live  royally  here,  with  five  acres  of  land,  and 
do  practically  no  work  at  all.  That  might,  said  Miss 
Martha  mildly,  be  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  she  found 
the  general  tone  commendable. 

Mrs.  Judd  Corley,  passing  plates  of  cake,  said  sharply 
that  at  least  it  was  a  relief  to  read  something  about  the 
Ozarks  that  didn't  misrepresent  the  region  and  its  peo- 
ple, as  that  Mrs.  Williams  did.  "Came  in  the  cafe 
yesterday  and  up  and  told  me  that  we  wouldn't  even  be  in 
business  if  it  wasn't  for  her  and  that  stuff  she's  been 
writing  in  the  papers!"  cried  Mrs.  Corley,  still  smarting 
under  the  insult.  "I  gave  her  a  piece  o'  my  mind,  all 
right.  Makin'  us  say  you-uns'— and  go  round  without 
shoes!"  Mrs.  Corley  was  pink  with  indignation.  "Why, 
everybody  knows  we've  got  the  most  culchud  people  in 
the  country,  right  here.  Fine,  old  families— and  pure 
stock,  too.  No  niggers  and  no  foreigners.  .  .  ."  She  felt 
keenly  any  aspersion  against  her  native  region,  and  she 
was  looked  upon  as  competent  to  judge  any  matter  of  a 
literary  nature,  too,  since  she  contributed  inspirational 
verse  to  the  Times-Democrat  almost  every  week.  She 
was  fond  of  saying  that  some  of  her  finest  ideas  popped 
into  her  head  when  she  was  frying  hamburgers  in  the 
cafe  kitchen,  or  washing  up  a  mess  of  dishes. 

Jane  made  her  escape,  with  Tracy,  into  the  shut-in 
quiet  of  the  walled  stair,  and  began  a  careful  descent. 
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Their  footfalls  rang  hollowly  on  the  stones,  and,  when 
they  emerged  into  the  steep  pitch  of  Pinoak  Street,  they 
found  that  the  bleak  winter  afternoon  was  already  clos- 
ing down.  The  thaw  of  the  past  few  days  had  left  raw, 
wet  patches  of  terra-cotta  clay  between  the  rocks  of  the 
road,  but  in  the  shaded  bank  across  the  way  immense 
icicles  still  hung  solidly,  not  even  dripping. 

Jane  said,  shivering:  "It's  dreary  here  in  winter.  The 
town  looks  so  dismal  and  ugly,  doesn't  it?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'm  used  to  it,"  Tracy  said,  offhand. 
"Never  had  a  chance  to  know  anything  very  different." 

Jane  smiled  somewhat  wistfully.  "New  York,"  she 
said,  "seems  so  alive  in  winter.  Concerts  and  theaters, 
the  lights  along  Fifth  Avenue— and  all  the  nice  little 
restaurants,  little  cocktail  places,  on  the  side  streets—" 

"Might  as  well  forget  it,  darling,"  Tracy  said  cal- 
lously. "You're  stuck  here  now.  A  life  sentence  to  Syca- 
more!" She  grasped  Jane's  arm  and  began  steering  her 
toward  the  Blake  car.  "I'll  bring  you  back  and  pick 
yours  up  later." 

Jane  resisted.  "No.  I've  got  to  stop  at  the  office  and 
speak  to  Walter.  Then  I've  got  to  go  home.  This  damned 
meeting  put  me  behind  on  things." 

Tracy  let  go  her  arm  and  stood  still,  staring  darkly  at 
her  from  under  the  downswept  brim  of  her  hat.  She 
looked  like  a  thwarted  child  facing  down  an  overbearing 
elder.  "You're  making  excuses,"  she  said  tensely.  "You're 
always  making  excuses  lately.  Are  you  trying  to  brush 
me  off?  Now  that  you  know  a  lot  of  other  people  here, 
you— 

Jane  wailed:  "Oh,  Tracy,  please!  Let's  not  have  one 
of  those  scenes.  It's  so  silly.  .  .  ."  She  felt  that,  today 
of  all  days,  she  couldn't  stand  an  emotional  binge  with 
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Tracy.  "Let's  stop  in  at  Corley's,"  she  suggested,  com- 
promising. "Have  a  quick  cup  of  coffee.  If  I  go  to  your 
house,  I'll  stay." 

"All  right,"  said  Tracy,  opening  the  door  of  her  car. 
"I'm  sorry  I  said  what  I  did."  Tracy  was  continually 
apologizing,  asking  forgiveness,  going  through  a  ritual 
of  remorse. 

They  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  in  Corley's,  removed 
from  the  loungers  at  the  counter.  Fenton  Sayre  was  in 
one  corner,  Jane  noted,  looking  self-confident  and  pros- 
perous, and  Jaffray  beside  him,  his  mouth  moving  in  an 
ecstatic  undertone,  while  Sayre  listened,  inscrutable,  not 
speaking,  lifting  the  heavy  white  cup  at  rhythmic  in- 
tervals with  lean,  strong  fingers. 

Tracy  said:  "Hello,  Mona,"  as  the  waitress  drifted 
near  the  table,  her  fat  shaking  a  little  under  the  tight 
white  dress  she  wore.  "Just  two  coffees."  Mona  Jo 
looked  put-upon,  and  ambled  off.  When  she  was  out  of 
earshot,  Jane  asked: 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?" 

"What?"  Tracy  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  "Oh— that? 
Back  there?  All  that  fuss— and  what  difference  does  it 
make  anyway?  Way  they  take  their  little  old  club,  you'd 
think  it  was  a  matter  of  national  importance!" 

She  was  assuming  an  attitude  that  she  fancied  would 
be  Jane's  own,  and  this  made  Jane  uneasy.  She,  too, 
took  a  cigarette  (smoking  was  taboo  in  the  club  rooms) 
and  she  said: 

"I  don't  know.  I  got  an  impression  that  it  was  im- 
portant, somehow.  I'm  sure  it  was  to  Mrs.  Knowles.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  all  their  backs  to  the  wall— defending 
something  to  the  last  ditch." 
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"Well,  that's  true  enough,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that 
way,"  Tracy  said.  "Personally,  I'd  just  as  soon  see  some 
new  blood  come  in.  Might  be  a  little  livelier.  But,  of 
course,  you've  got  to  stick  with  the  old  guard.  After  all, 
thev're— us." 

"I  don't  know,"  Jane  said  again,  slowly,  frowning  at 
a  spot  on  the  tablecloth.  "I  don't  know  whether  I  want 
to  stick  with  them  or  not.  It's  all  so  muddled." 

Tracy  stared  at  her  for  an  instant,  then  she  jerked  her 
head  very  slightly  toward  the  corner  where  Sayre  and 
Jaffray  were  still  deep  in  consultation  over  their  coffee. 
"Would  you  like,"  she  asked,  "to  see  them  running  the 
town?" 

"Well,  what's  especially  wrong  with  Mr.  Jaffray?" 
Jane  wanted  to  know.  "He  seems  to  have  some  very 
good  ideas.  Why,  the  place  looks  better  already." 

"Oh— Jaffray!"  Tracy  named  him  with  contempt.  "He 
won't  last.  But  Fcnt  Sayre  will.  And  Cletis  Jones. 
Those  types— they'll  stay  right  with  us." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  sure,"  Jane  com- 
plained. "You  act  as  if  everything  that  happens  in 
Sycamore  is  bound  to  follow  the  same  line  it's  taken  be- 
fore. Why  shouldn't  Prentiss  Jaffray  come  down  here 
and  put  the  town  back  on  its  feet,  and  stay  to  enjoy 
its  prosperity?  And  why  shouldn't  the  Ins  co-operate 
with  him,  instead  of  doing  everything  they  can  to  block 
him?  Keeping  his  wife  out  of  the  Woman's  Club!  A 
nice,  mousy  little  woman,  too,  that  probably  never 
wanted  to  run  anything  in  her  life!  It's  just— petty." 

"You  aren't,"  Tracy  said  sweetly,  leaning  toward  Jane 
over  her  coffee  cup,  "accusing  Mrs.  Knowles  of  pettiness, 
I  hope?" 
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"Maybe  I  am/'  Jane  said  brashly.  "I  know  I  don't 
like  any  of  it.  It  all  seems— dirty  and  underhanded, 
somehow." 

Tracy  had  begun  to  bristle.  "Why,  of  all  the  things  I 
ever  heard!"  she  cried,  staring  aghast  across  the  table. 
"Your  own  husband's  kinfolks!  I  guess  they  never  heard 
of  loyalty  in  New  York,  where  everything's  so  wonderful 
and  pure.  Let  me  tell  you,  Jane  Knowles,  everybody 
respects  Mrs.  Knowles— if  only  because  she  was  so  big 
and  generous  and  forgiving  toward  Roger  when  he— 
when  any  other  woman  would  have  made  a  big  row,  or 
at  least  acted  like  a  martyr.  She  knew  what  was  going 
on,  and  she  never  said  a  word  to  anyone.  She  was  too 
big.  And  here  you  pop  up— a  stranger— and  call  her 
petty!" 

"Oh,  what's  the  use?"  Jane  said  helplessly.  "I  only 
meant— Don't  get  so  excited,  Tracy." 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  Tracy  demanded,  still  in  an  in- 
tense undertone  that  could  not  be  heard  by  anyone  else 
in  the  place.  She  was  visibly  enjoying  the  little  tempest 
of  fury  that  she  was  churning  up  inside  herself.  "You're 
just  like  the  rest  of  them:  coming  down  here,  not  under- 
standing anything,  passing  judgment,  when  you  don't 
know— you  don't  know  anything  about  us.  You— you 
think  we're  just  peasants—7  There  was  an  echo  of  Mrs. 
Judd  Corley  in  this:  "Making  us  say  you-uns'— go 
around  without  shoes—" 

"Everybody  knows,"  Tracy  was  saying  breathlessly, 
"the  kind  of  things  that  go  on  in  New  York— things  that 
wouldn't  be  tolerated  here  for  a  minute.  I'm  sure  you 
haven't  such  a  spotless  record— acting  so  shocked  about 
a  few  things  that've  happened  here,  setting  yourself  up 
as  a—  And  you  admitted  you  sent  flowers  to  some— 
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You're  sophisticated,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
You  know  all  about  things  you  shouldn't  know  about. 
And  me—"  Tracy  skipped  swiftly  to  the  personal  plane 
where  she  was  happiest— "me,  I'm  just  a  benighted  lit- 
tle hillbilly.  You've  been  playing  with  me,  haven't  you? 
Like  a  cat—" 

"With  a  mouse,"  Jane  supplied,  buttoning  her  coat, 
getting  heavily  out  of  the  chair,  fighting  down  a  wild 
impulse  to  laugh.  "This  finishes  it,  Tracy.  You're  a  free 
mouse.  'Bye."  She  went  out,  putting  a  dime  beside  the 
cash  register,  aware  of  eyes  along  the  counter  stealthily 
covering  her,  but  not  returning  any  glance  and  not  look- 
ing back  at  Tracy. 

When  she  got  outside  in  the  square,  she  realized  that 
she  was  trembling,  and  she  stood  still  to  recover  herself, 
before  she  went  into  Walter's  office.  A  sharp  wind  had 
risen,  with  the  darkening  afternoon.  Rusty  leaves  and 
bits  of  waste  paper  skittered  in  small  droves  across  the 
deserted  park.  The  stone  soldier  looked  lonely  and  for- 
lorn. A  rectangle  of  green  paper,  torn  partly  across,  was 
driven  along  the  sidewalk  and  caught  against  her  shoe, 
and  she  knew,  without  reading  any  of  the  black  print, 
that  it  was  another  of  the  broadsides  constantly  being 
spewed  out  by  the  Citizens  Progressive  Committee. 

Walter  was  pasting  up  the  dummy  of  Thursday's  pa- 
per when  she  opened  the  Democrat  door.  He  turned 
around,  surprised  to  see  her.  "Hello.  What's  up?"  Not 
bothering  to  stand,  she  noticed,  disapproving,  ready  to 
take  offense.  "You  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost,"  he 
said.  "Sit  down.  Don't  you  feel  well?" 

"I'm  all  right."  She  dropped  into  the  chair  beside  his 
desk.  "I've  been  to  the  Woman's  Club.  It  was— a  bit 
wearing." 
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He  smiled,  reassured  now:  nothing  to  worry  about. 
He  picked  a  cigarette  out  of  the  box  on  his  desk  and 
took  out  his  lighter.  "I'd  like  one  too,  please/'  Jane  said, 
and  wondered  why  he  didn't  notice  the  sharpness  in  her 
voice. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  an  imperturbable  good  humor. 
He  pitched  his  chair  backward  so  he  could  reach  the 
desk-top  comfortably  with  his  feet,  and  sat  looking  at 
her  through  cigarette  smoke,  with  a  grin  that  annoyed 
her.  "One  of  Mother's  issues,  I  suppose,"  he  said  gen- 
ially. "I  trust  you  voted  on  the  side  of  the  angels—?" 

"I  didn't,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  vote  at  all."  She  out- 
lined the  scene,  sketchily.  "That  poor  little  Mrs.  Jaf- 
fray,"  she  said.  "She's  a  semi-invalid,  you  know.  And 
the  doctor's  wife  seems  all  right— rather  intelligent,  I 
thought." 

She  had  scarcely  even  ruffled  the  surface  of  his  se- 
renity. He  said  only:  "I'm  afraid  that  might  have  upset 
Mother— if  she  noticed  it.  Better  leave  the  Woman's 
Club  for  her  to  handle.  She's  done  it  for  a  good  long 
time.  And  you  don't  really  care  a  damn  about  it,  you 
know.  .  .  ." 

Jane  bit  her  lip.  "It  seemed— out  of  character,"  she 
said,  and  added:  "I'm  always  getting  disillusioned  about 
people." 

Walter  looked  at  her  with  raised  eyebrows.  "Mother?" 
he  asked.  "That's  foolishness.  Whatever  Mother  does, 
depend  on  it  she's  got  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  it. 
Sooner  or  later,  it'll  be  seen  that  she  was  right.  I  never 
knew  it  to  fail.  What  you  don't  grasp  yet  is  that  Mother 
takes  the  long  view." 

"That  scares  me,"  Jane  said,  still  under  a  compulsion 
to  jolt  him  out  of  his  complacency  and  force  him  to  do 
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battle  with  her  on  equal  terms.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
always  right"  she  persisted,  watching  his  face  for  some 
response  to  her  combative  mood.  "And  how  could  you 
be  sure  you  were  right?  Just  because  things  turn  out  the 
way  you  wanted  them  to,  wouldn't  prove  that  you  were 
right,  would  it?" 

Walter  frowned,  but  the  next  instant  his  untroubled 
smile  appeared,  and  he  leaned  sidewise  to  pat  her  arm. 
(The  way  he  strokes  Grampus,  she  thought  sourly.) 
"For  an  example  close  to  home,"  he  said,  "you  and 
Junior  wouldn't  be  here  in  this  office,  this  minute,  if 
she  hadn't  been  right."  He  sat  back,  letting  that  sink  in. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said  stiffly. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  "the  way  she  handled  the  affair 
with  Clytie.  I've  never  said  much  about  it,  but  I  think 
it  might  help  you  to  appreciate  what  I  just  said  about 
Mother  taking  the  long  view.  By  God,  it  was  masterly! 
She  was  wonderful  to  Clytie— took  her  right  in,  gave  us 
her  blessing  in  advance,  you  might  say.  It  wasn't  till 
long  after  it  was  ended  that  I  began  to  see  how  cleverly 
she'd  played  it.  Any  other  woman  in  her  position  would 
have  thrown  fits,  tried  to  stop  it— and,  of  course,  being 
kids  as  we  were,  we'd  have  rushed  off  and  got  married." 
He  eyed  her  triumphantly. 

Jane  said:  "I  see.  I'm  very  grateful  to  her,  Walter." 
She  felt  as  if,  at  the  far  end  of  a  long  tunnel,  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  daylight. 

"Another  thing,"  he  said,  warming  up  to  his  subject, 
"I  imagine  you  think  Mother  is  pretty  rigid  and  old- 
fashioned— her  ideas  about  morality  and  all.  Well— I'm 
absolutely  certain  that  she  knew  what  Clytie  and  I 
were  up  to,  those  nights,  alone  in  the  cedar  grove  at  the 
back  of  the  Byrnes'  farm— and  other  places—" 
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He  stopped,  as  if  he  had  said  more  than  he'd  in- 
tended, and  Jane,  in  her  mind,  finished  it  for  him: 
''Under  the  bluff  behind  our  house,  where  the  rockery 
is,  and  the  Judas  tree,  and  the  white  squirrel. " 

''She  knew?"  Jane  said,  as  if  that  were  the  salient 
point.  "Knew  all  the  time?" 

Walter  smiled,  his  peace  of  mind  restored.  "Why,  of 
course  she  did!  Knew  that,  that  way,  the  thing  would 
run  its  course— knew  I'd  never  marry  Clytie,  especially 
after— well,  there  was  some  trouble  with  Dad.  That's 
why  I  was  away  from  home  for  nearly  a  year.  She  knew 
Clytie  wouldn't  want  me,  without  any  prospect  of 
money.  And  she  didn't."  He  gazed  at  her,  happily  vin- 
dicated, and  squeezed  her  hand  hard.  "You  see?  How 
perfectly  she  handled  it?  And  now— I've  got  you" 

"Yes,  you've  got  me,"  she  agreed,  failing  to  share  in 
his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Knowles's  long  view.  "And 
Clytie's  got  Fenton  Sayre  and  a  beauty  shop— and  your 
father's  got  this  mudslingmg  fight  on  his  hands—"  She 
picked  up  one  of  the  pistachio-tinted  broadsides  from 
Walter's  desk  and  flipped  it  with  her  finger,  conscious 
that  what  she  had  said  made  no  sense,  or  else  made  a 
sense  that  she,  in  her  confused  state,  could  not  have 
elucidated. 

He  said  gloomily:  "Yes.  I've  just  set  up  an  editorial 
replying  to  it.  I  think  the  town  will  back  us  up,  but  I 
can't  find  out  exactly  how  many  votes  they've  brought 
in  from  outside.  Newsprint  won't  reach  them,  of  course. 
Can't  even  read,  half  of  'em.  .  .  ." 

Jane  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  peering 
through  the  blinds  at  the  darkening  square.  "It's  split- 
ting the  town,"  she  said.  "Everybody's  jumpy— at  each 
other's  throats.  I  wish  it  were  over!"  She  followed  with 
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her  eyes  the  progress  of  Cletis  Jones  past  the  window, 
swaggering  in  an  opulent  black  overcoat.  "I  just  had  a 
run-in  with  Tracy,"  she  said.  "She  seems  to  think  I 
haven't  got  adjusted  to  Sycamore  the  way  I  should.  She 
accused  me  of  being  an  outsider— a  lot  of  stuff.  I'm  sick 
of  Tracy's  neurotic  scenes." 

"I  warned  you,"  Walter  said,  "in  the  beginning—" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  cut  him  off  impatiently.  "You 
told  me  so.  But  you're  always  with  the  men.  Play- 
ing gin  rummy  with  them,  or  going  hunting  01  fishing, 
or  Lodge,  or  Rotary—  What  am  I  supposed  to  do?  It's 
got  so  the  only  thing  you  want  to  do  with  me  is  go  to 
bed." 

"I  might  point  out,"  he  said  evenly,  "that  going  to 
bed  has  been  pretty  platonic  lately— since  you  got  the 
idea  that  pregnancy  and  abstinence  go  together." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure,"  she  cried  out  furiously,  "that  I'm  ter- 
ribly unsatisfactory!  And  Clytie  was  just  wonderful. 
She'd  had  so  much  more  practice  than  I  had.  I  just 
never  got  around  enough!" 

Walter  got  up  and  put  a  hand  on  either  of  her  shoul- 
ders, holding  her  strongly.  "Darling—"  He  spread  his 
unremitting  kindness  about  her  like  a  cloak.  "You  know 
I  wouldn't  have  told  you  about  that,  if  I  hadn't  felt  you 
were  big  enough  to  stand  up  to  it.  You're  tired  and 
you're  nervous.  Go  home  and  take  a  good  rest.  Every- 
thing will  look  different  to  you." 

He  kissed  her  mouth,  but  she  turned  her  head  away 
after  a  moment,  inconsolable.  "You  treat  me  like  a  child. 
Everybody  pushes  me  around,  here— decides  what  I'm 
to  do  and  think  and  be!  I'm  a— person.  I'm  my- 
self. .  .  ."  It  sounded  horribly  like  Tracy,  she  realized 
with  a  shock.  Could  it  be  that  unreason  was  contagious? 
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They  stood  looking  into  each  other's  face,  baffled  and 
unhappy.  "I  love  you/'  Walter  said  quietly,  as  if  that 
ought  to  solve  everything. 

She  knew  the  answer:  "I  love  you,  too,"  but  her  re- 
sentment left  no  room  in  her  for  tenderness,  till  it  had 
found  an  outlet  and  spent  itself.  If  only  they  could  have 
had  a  scene— flung  sharp-edged  words  at  each  other, 
raged  and  torn  at  one  another's  feelings,  dragged  out  all 
the  little  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted,  unknown  to 
the  offender!  Walter  and  his  relentless  patience,  his 
goodness,  his  benevolent  "understanding"! 

She  said  miserably:  "111  go  home  now.  'Bye,"  and, 
pulling  her  coat  around  her,  she  left. 

She  drove  around  the  square,  pretending  not  to  see 
Anna  Belle  Tupper  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hotel,  modishly  turned  out  in  a  black  tailored  suit 
and  a  high-feathered  hat,  as  if  to  advertise  the  fact  of 
her  complete  indifference  to  Tuesdays  and  the  Woman's 
Club,  which  would  have  none  of  her.  She  drove  past 
Virgil  Sugg,  just  climbing  into  the  cab  of  his  truck,  and 
Jody  Lee  Pringle  trotting  toward  the  post  office  with  the 
drugstore's  mail,  and  Birdie  Jessup  staggering  out  of 
Tetter's  with  an  immense  paper  bag  full  of  groceries. 
Jane  kept  her  eyes  straight  ahead.  She  did  not  care  to 
greet  anyone.  She  did  not  want  to  belong  to  them,  not 
even  the  small  fraction  of  herself  that  might  be  de- 
livered into  their  hands  through  the  currency  of  a  smile 
or  a  passing  word. 

Nice  to  me,  sweet  to  me,  she  thought— because 
I'm  kin  to  the  great  Mrs.  Knowles.  Not  because  I'm  me, 
Jane.  How  they  suck  you  up,  absorb  you!  The  town 
wraps  itself  around  you,  tighter  and  tighter,  and  you 
know,  no  matter  how  hard  you  fight  it,  you'll  be  beaten 
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and  smothered  by  it,  in  the  end.  The  town?  She  recog- 
nized the  image  in  her  mind:  not  the  fester  of  houses 
and  streets  that  were  a  wound  on  the  flank  of  the  hills, 
but  Agnes  Knowles,  holding  wisdom  and  virtue  as 
lethal  weapons  in  her  hands.  She  was  the  town— and  she 
was  Walter,  and  Roger,  all  of  them,  perhaps  in  time 
Jane  herself.  Brooding  over  the  town,  directing,  like 
God.  A  skillful  hunter,  setting  traps,  snares,  baiting  them 
with  sweet  corruption— supervising  their  couplings,  hov- 
ering above  even  a  tumbled  bed  in  Beetree  Lane  ("She 
knew  what  was  going  on,"  Tracy  had  said),  and  over 
the  ecstasies  of  a  girl  and  boy  in  a  black  cavern  of 
cedars,  or  under  a  bluff  where  petals  fell  upon  their 
faces.  .  .  . 

I've  really  known,  ever  since  the  housewarming, 
she  thought,  as  she  ran  the  car  into  her  own  drive. 
Maybe  even  before,  a  little.  Walter,  so  kind,  so  con- 
descending, so  betrayed— no  way  to  meet  Walter,  with 
Agnes  barring  all  the  gates- 
She  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  house,  feeling 
her  hair  damp  under  the  rim  of  her  hat,  and  her  legs 
weak,  as  if  the  day's  conflicts  had  racked  her  body  as 
well  as  her  spirit.  Walking  toward  the  rockery,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  snowdrops— white  bells  hung  on 
fragile  emerald  stems— and  knew  a  vague  happiness  in 
seeing  her  first  flowers,  while  winter  was  still  all  around 
her.  Then  she  saw  more.  She  saw,  beyond  the  little 
frozen  pool,  Grampus  standing  like  a  conqueror  over 
something  torn  and  bloody  and  small  that  lay  on  the 
ground  between  his  front  paws. 

"Grampus!"  she  screamed,  and  darted  toward  him. 
He  did  not  budge.  He  stood  stolidly  eying  her,  above 
the  desecrated  body  of  the  white  squirrel,  and  gave  a 
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low,  contemptuous  growl.  "My  friend!"  she  cried.  "My 
only  friend— and  my  fault—"  remembering  how  she  had 
cajoled  the  squirrel  into  coming  a  little  nearer,  day  by 
day,  she  crouching  motionless  before  its  wary  advances, 
holding  a  walnut  patiently  between  her  thumb  and 
finger,  making  no  sound  that  might  startle  the  wild  heart. 

"Oh,  God  damn  you,  Grampus!"  she  sobbed,  feeling 
that  something  irreplaceable  had  been  taken  from  her. 
She  ran  wildly  over  the  rocky  ground,  tore  open  the 
back  door,  and  stumbled  through  the  kitchen,  the  living- 
room,  and  into  Walter's  study  where  the  gunracks  hung 
along  one  wall.  With  her  hands  shaking,  she  pulled  down 
the  twenty-two  rifle  that  Walter  had  given  her,  and 
rushed  with  it  into  the  yard. 

The  dog  was  still  standing  over  the  dead  squirrel,  the 
white  plume  draggled  now,  soiled  with  blood.  Scornful, 
indifferent  to  her,  he  stood  as  motionless  as  the  target 
on  the  bluff,  and  she  knew  that  she  could  hit  him  be- 
tween the  eyes,  as  she  had  hit  the  bull's-eye  of  the  tar- 
get. She  braced  the  rifle  against  her  shoulder  and  got 
the  sights  on  the  hated  dog-face.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
let  the  rifle  drop. 

"What  am  I  doing?"  she  asked  aloud,  and  looked 
around  dazedly  at  the  forlorn  garden  and  the  gaunt,  bare 
rock.  A  dry  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she  sat  down, 
shivering,  on  the  doorstep.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  gather  enough  strength  to  creep  back  into  the 
house  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 
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the  world  of  Willy  May  lay  all  about  her,  and  she 
moved  through  it,  ponderous  and  abstracted.  She  walked 
between  the  frames,  sheets  of  glass  beneath  which  green 
leaves  showed,  moist  and  wavering,  and  beside  the 
mulched  borders  where  the  rosebushes  were  still 
mounded  up.  Thin,  pyramidal  junipers  stood  propped 
against  the  shattering  wind.  Spruces  were  wrapped  in 
burlap  cloaks  to  save  them  from  the  scorching  onslaught 
of  sunlight  magnified  through  ice.  She  walked  slowly 
past  the  bulb  garden,  where  pendant  snowdrops  and  one 
blue  hyacinth  bloomed  amongst  hundreds  of  pale,  emer- 
gent spears:  tulips  and  daffodils,  scillas  and  crocuses, 
mounting  sunward  with  an  infinitely  slow  movement.  If 
you  sat  here,  day  by  day,  night  by  night,  she  thought, 
surely,  after  a  while,  you  would  see  them  grow.  You 
would  be  able  to  catch  with  your  eye  the  upward  motion, 
the  unfolding  of  leaves,  the  violent  breaking  of  buds. 

Thought  was  to  her  an  unfamiliar  process.  She  could 
recall  vaguely  a  time  when  she  had  thought  a  little.  It 
was  a  time  when  her  world  had  been  peopled  by  human 
beings— not  many,  but  a  few:  her  parents,  a  smaller 
brother  to  be  kept  from  harm,  two  or  three  other  children 
close  at  hand.  Now,  of  these  figures  living  or  dead,  she  re- 
tained only  tenuous  impressions,  in  which  past  and  prcs- 
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ent  time  were  strangely  telescoped,  and  there  was  no 
continuity.  In  the  days  when  she  had  lived  with  people, 
there  had  been  hurting  and  confusion.  It  was  better  here. 
It  was  safe— except  for  Floyd.  Of  all  those  outside,  only 
he  had  still  the  power  to  reach  across  the  frontier  and 
strike  at  her  heart.  Floyd  alone  had  not  receded  into 
the  alien  landscape  of  a  country  not  her  own.  As  alive 
and  inescapable  as  he  had  ever  been,  he  still  invaded 
her  peace.  Always  the  high-school  boy,  vain  in  his  col- 
lege-cut suits,  his  loud  ties,  his  hair  oiled  sleek  to  his 
skull— as  she  had  first  seen  him,  so  he  remained. 
Younger  than  she  (a  thing  he  would  not  let  her  forget), 
and  tiny  beside  her  largeness.  Could  he  never  forgive 
her  for  that,  either?  But  she  had  always  liked  small 
things,  had  longed  to  encompass  them.  Perhaps  that  was 
why,  from  the  first  moment  that  she  laid  eyes  on  him, 
she  had  known  the  consuming  need  to  make  him  hers. 

Back  there,  working  in  the  bank,  she  was  watching 
always  through  the  grilled  window  to  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  of  him  in  the  square  (with  other  sportily  dressed 
high-school  boys,  perhaps,  wisecracking  outside  the  drug- 
store or  the  pool-hall,  bouncing  with  his  quick,  jaunty 
step  along  the  sidewalk,  his  coat  lapels  gay  with  "I- 
should-worry"  buttons,  or  little  lanterns  that  said:  "I'm 
afraid  to  go  home  in  the  dark."  She  had  watched  while 
he  besieged  such  disparate  strongholds  as  the  rigid  vir- 
ginity of  Hortense  Winchfield,  whose  father  was  one  of 
the  solider  merchants  of  the  town,  and  Anna  Belle 
Braithwaite,  who  was  known  to  be  generous  with  her 
lush  beauty.  She  had  realized  that  he  was  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  town's  evaluation,  but  that  had  never 
mattered.  If  he  came  into  the  bank  and  tossed  her  a 
flippant  greeting,  she  glowed  with  her  secret  happiness 
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for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When,  at  rare  intervals,  he  con- 
descended to  take  her  into  the  long,  dark  tunnel  at  the 
end  of  which  blurred  figures  jerked  grotesquely  on  a 
screen,  and  there,  in  a  mood  of  trifling  experimentation, 
to  clasp  her  warm  hand  in  his  nervous  little  claw,  or  to 
explore  the  plenitude  of  her  bosom  within  its  pink  cami- 
sole—then she  would  return  to  the  cottage  in  Beetree 
Lane  and  lie  prone  across  her  bed,  awake  and  ecstatic 
through  the  long  night  hours,  embracing  the  memory  of 
his  touch. 

Later,  when  Floyd's  casual  curiosity  had  led  him  even 
further,  and  when  she  was  indubitably  pregnant,  she 
had  borne  his  grudging  offer  of  marriage  as  submissively 
as  she  bore  every  other  aspect  of  him.  Though  such 
wisdom  as  she  had  was  never  of  a  worldly  sort,  even 
she  perceived  dimly  his  motivation:  not  the  "common 
decency"  that  might  be  expected  of  some  men  under 
the  circumstances,  but  a  sheer,  physical  fear  of  her 
brother,  and,  behind  that,  a  certain  mean  yearning  toward 
the  prestige  of  the  Perrys,  who  had  already  virtually 
adopted  Roger  into  the  clan.  So  even  that  knowledge 
had  carried  no  weight  with  Willy  May.  She  had  known 
intuitively  that  she  need  never  expect  love  from  him, 
but  only  a  demeaning  collusion  of  bodies— known  that 
she  might  not  have  had  even  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  itch  to  move  in  the  best  circles,  to  attach 
himself  like  a  cocklebur  to  the  fringes  of  power  and 
greatness.  There  was  no  pride  in  her.  After  her  body 
had  yielded  up  its  bitter  harvest  of  dead  children,  one 
after  another,  Floyd  became  dearer  even  than  before, 
and  possessed  her  heart  as  a  sevenfold  child,  the  sum 
of  the  still-born.  She  asked  only  that  he  be  there,  close, 
where  her  unwanted  love  could  shelter  him. 
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"Poor  Floyd,"  she  chanted.  "Poor  Floyd-"  She 
stooped  beside  a  frame,  lifted  the  glass,  and  with  a  knife 
reaped  handfuls  of  hardy  leaves  and  dropped  them  into 
the  basket  on  her  arm. 

He  got  home  at  about  six,  coming  in  from  the  garage 
by  the  kitchen  door,  not  bothering  to  wipe  his  feet, 
leaving  the  figures  of  heels  and  soles  mud-printed  on  the 
linoleum— a  circumstance  so  time-hallowed  in  Willy 
May's  life  that  she  simply  reached  for  the  gray  mop 
behind  the  door  and  erased  the  dirt  behind  him,  without 
thought. 

"Dinner  ready?"  he  asked.  This,  too,  was  his  habitual 
greeting,  thrown  out  in  an  accusatory  manner  as  if  he 
expected  that  she  would  have  nothing  for  him  to  eat. 

"All  ready,"  she  said,  standing  over  the  steaming 
stove.  "I'll  have  it  right  on." 

He  went  through  the  house  shedding  his  hat  and  coat 
as  he  went— the  long,  black  overcoat  that  matched  his 
other  city  clothes,  for  he  disdained  to  get  himself  up 
in  the  casual  jackets,  wool  shirts,  and  boots  that  were 
worn  by  most  of  the  men  in  town.  He  was  jealous  of 
his  status  as  a  white-collar  worker,  and  made  certain 
that  there  should  be  no  mistaking  his  standing.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men  in  Sycamore  who  never  appeared 
without  a  necktie.  .  .  . 

He  returned,  washed  and  combed,  to  the  kitchen  and 
sat  down  at  the  table  without  looking  at  his  wife.  She 
set  a  plate  in  front  of  him— two  golden-crusted  pork 
chops  attended  by  vegetables— and  removed  a  napkin 
from  the  hot  biscuits.  Then  she  served  herself  and  sat 
down  across  the  table  from  him.  He  made  away  with 
the  first  chop  wordlessly,  jaws  champing  over  the  swift 
demolition  of  food.  He  picked  up  the  bone  and  tore  the 
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last  scraps  of  fat  from  it,  his  eyes,  meanwhile,  darting 
rapidly  over  the  table,  over  his  plate,  as  if  he  were  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  what  to  attack  next. 

"Greens,"  he  said,  laying  down  the  polished  hog's-rib, 
his  glance  arrested  by  the  mound  of  cooked  leaves  in 
front  of  him.  "Early  for  greens,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "They're  out  of  the  cold-frame." 

He  tasted  them  critically.  "Not  enough  vinegar,"  he 
said.  "You  never  do  get  enough  vinegar  in  'em." 

She  pushed  the  cruet  toward  him  over  the  checker- 
board cloth.  He  doused  the  greens  with  vinegar,  raised 
his  head  abruptly  to  meet  her  eyes.  "What  you  sitting 
there  staring  at  me  like  that  for?"  he  cried  out  against 
her.  "Done  nothing  but  stare,  last  five  minutes—" 

She  said  absently:  "I  didn't  mean  to  ...  Is  it  freezing 
yet?" 

It  wasn't,  he  told  her.  "Weather  man  says  colder  again 
tomorrow,  though." 

The  ground  will  be  soft  in  the  rose  bed,  she  was 
thinking.  Good,  soft  earth,  dug  four  feet  deep— last  year, 
wasn't  it? 

"Eat  the  greens,"  she  said  crooningly  as  if  she  were 
speaking  to  a  child.  "They're  good  for  you,  this  time  of 
year." 

On  Tuesday  nights,  the  Rotary  Club  met  for  dinner. 
On  these  occasions,  the  otherwise-unused  dining-room  of 
the  Jefferson  Davis  was  opened,  and  the  men  sat  at  a 
u-shaped  combination  of  three  long  tables,  and  were 
served  by  the  ladies  of  one  or  another  church.  A  con- 
siderable rivalry  had  sprung  up  among  the  four  denomi- 
national groups  that  took  turns  serving  what  old  Mrs. 
Preston  always  called  "the  Rotarary  Club."  The  Baptist 
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ladies  eavesdropped  shamelessly  from  the  kitchen,  in 
hopes  of  hearing  their  pies  extolled  above  the  pies  of 
the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  Campbellites,  and  this 
competitive  spirit  resulted  in  excellent  food  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  menus  that  became  progressively  richer  and 
more  elaborate.  Gathered  at  one  end  of  the  long,  empty 
room,  with  its  rococo  paneling  now  fusty  with  age  and 
neglect,  they  loaded  up  on  roast  duck  and  candied  yams, 
quail,  venison,  and  wild  rice,  great  slabs  of  devil's-food 
cake  under  snowdrifts  of  boiled  frosting,  till  they  were 
so  replete,  by  the  end  of  it,  that  their  songs  rose  with  a 
certain  breathlessness  and  fell  back  weakly  from  the 
high  ceiling. 

Tonight  a  state  representative  was  on  hand,  from 
Little  Rock,  to  expatiate  on  the  growth  and  future  of 
Arkansas  in  the  field  of  industry.  Labor,  he  pointed  out, 
had  given  very  little  trouble  in  Arkansas.  There  was 
every  reason  for  Northern  capital  to  avail  itself  of 
this  happy  circumstance,  and  Northern  capital  was 
beginning  to  do  so.  He  spoke  of  natural  resources,  enu- 
merated mineral  deposits,  tossed  off  a  vague  but  pro- 
vocative allusion  to  uranium.  Everyone  applauded  loudly, 
and  looked  at  one  another,  a  little  dazzled  by  the  bright 
dream.  Colonel  Blake  delivered  some  optimistic  remarks 
about  the  radioactive  waters  of  Sycamore,  and  hinted 
that,  before  long,  they  might  be  bottled  and  sold  nation- 
wide. "Nation-wide"  had  recently  become  his  favorite 
phrase.  Whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  it  was  to  cast 
a  net  of  fancy  over  the  map  of  the  United  States  and 
draw  it  deftly  toward  Sycamore. 

Roger  Knowles,  sitting  beside  the  speaker,  offered 
words  of  moderation.  "We  don't  want  a  bubble,  do  we?" 
His  winning  smile  went  round  the  u,  sped  from  one  to 
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another  of  the  overfed  faces.  "Funny  thing  about 
bubbles  is— they  always  bust.  A  bubble  is  the  bust- 
inest  thing.  .  .  ."  Laughter.  He  was  known  as  a  genial 
speaker,  a  good  fellow.  "Well,  I  hope  I  am,"  he  told 
himself.  "A  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  it  would  do  anybody, 
if  I  got  up  and  tried  to  find  words  for  the  things  I  think 
about,  lying  awake  at  night— those  half-baked  ideas  that 
make  images  on  my  mind  at  the  edge  of  sleep.  Cheerful 
here,  always.  Does  your  heart  good.  .  .  ."  He  put  up 
his  hand  and  touched  the  round,  shiny  button  that  pro- 
claimed his  given  name.  Intellectuals  made  fun  of  all  this, 
but  what  did  they  have  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  this 
warmth,  this  reassuring  cohesion— this  cementing  of 
voices,  bodies,  banalities  into  something  invulnerable, 
a  bastion  against  despair?  (Still,  you'd  be  a  fool  to  expect 
it  to  go  any  deeper  than  that.  Agnes  was  right:  Charley 
Dycus,  Greg,  Jarvis,  Laertes,  Loy  Tetter— which  ones 
would  stand  beside  you,  in  a  real  showdown?  Fellow- 
ship .  .  .) 

The  songbooks  were  handed  round  and  he  raised  his 
voice  lustily  with  the  others.  "Oh,  my  dar-ling  Clemen- 
tine— "  He  had  a  smooth  baritone  voice  and  he  enjoyed 
singing.  It  made  him  feel  good.  "And  'twas  from  Aunt 
Dinah's  quilting  party,  I  was—"  He  remembered,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  that  Agnes  had  called  him  at  the  mill  and 
advised  him  to  drop  in  on  his  mother,  after  the  meeting. 
"She  doesn't  look  at  all  well,"  Agnes's  voice  had  said, 
with  the  firmness  that  allowed  no  gainsaying.  "She 
wouldn't  admit  it,  of  course,  but  I  think  you  should  go 
and  see  her,  Roger."  At  once,  his  pleasure  in  the  singing 
was  gone.  It  was  shameful,  the  way  he'd  avoided  her 
lately.  She  couldn't  live  forever.  Eighty,  wasn't  she? 

When  the  meeting  broke  up,  he  found  Walter  in  the 
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little  crowd  that  was  drifting  down  the  long  room.  "Want 
to  go  with  me  to  see  Granny?"— a  bid  for  company, 
because,  with  Walter  along,  Beetree  Lane  could  have  no 
power  over  him.  But  Walter  begged  off.  Jane  had  seemed 
tired  and  unstrung,  when  she'd  stopped  at  the  office  this 
evening.  He  must  get  home  to  her.  Jarvis  could  drop  him 
off.  He'd  look  in  on  Granny  sometime  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

So  he  must  face  Beetree  Lane  alone.  When  he  got  to 
the  spot  where  it  straggled  off  at  a  whimsical  angle  from 
the  paved  road,  he  found  that  the  thaw  of  the  past  few 
days  had  left  the  lane  a  morass  of  wet  clay,  and  knew 
that  he  could  not  drive  the  car  up  the  steep  and  slippery 
grade.  The  wheels  would  be  hub-deep  in  mud  before  he 
got  halfway  up.  He  sat  behind  the  wheel,  inert,  looking 
at  the  dark,  huddled  shape  of  Jessup's  store,  and  faint 
lights  in  two  or  three  of  the  cottages  that  stood,  at 
erratic  levels,  about  the  gravelly  clearing.  Home:  every- 
thing just  as  it  had  always  been,  within  his  oldest 
remembrance.  "Well,  I've  climbed  that  hill  through  mud 
plenty  of  times  before  this,"  he  reminded  himself  with 
false  cheerfulness,  and  tried  to  feel  himself  a  child  again, 
living  moment-to-moment. 

He  parked  the  car  by  the  store  and  started  up  the  slope 
with  a  flashlight.  His  feet  felt  heavy  and  seemed  to  move 
with  reluctance,  the  mired  road  trying  to  hold  him  back, 
as  in  those  dreams  in  which  one  runs  without  making 
any  progress.  Halfway  up,  he  stopped  to  get  his  breath, 
and  stood  for  a  minute  leaning  against  the  rotten  wooden 
porch-rail  of  the  old  Gurley  place.  Jim  Gurley  with  his 
dwarf  daughter  had  long  since  moved  to  one  of  the  fester- 
ing tenements  on  Warfield  Grade,  but  someone  was  liv- 
ing here  now,  for  there  was  a  light  inside— the  uncertain 
yellow  glimmer  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  More  of  the  hill- 
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folks  come  in  for  my  undoing,  he  thought,  and  grinned 
wryly  in  the  dark.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  tear  down 
all  these  haunted  huts,  once  her  life  is  over.  Tear  'em 
down  and  put  up  clean  little  cottages  where  summer 
tourists  could  hang  swimming-suits  over  the  veranda 
railings,  lean  out  over  the  gully  in  back  to  click  their 
cameras  at  the  scenery.  .  .  . 

He  glanced  curiously  through  the  window  of  the  Gur- 
ley  house,  but  saw  no  movement  within,  and  took  up  the 
climb  once  more.  His  heart  felt  unduly  large  and  im- 
portant, and  he  tried  to  ignore  its  insistent  presence 
inside  his  ribs.  When,  he  wondered,  had  he  begun  to  hate 
Beetree  Lane?  There  had  been  a  time  when  it  was  the 
beloved  place  in  his  life.  That  was  before  the  night  when, 
returning  to  the  Perry  house,  harassed  and  shaken  with 
the  secret  knowledge  of  disaster,  he  had  avoided  the 
eyes  of  Agnes,  across  the  square  front  bedroom,  had 
muttered  something  about  going  to  see  his  mother,  that 
he  would  be  back  very  soon.  And  Agnes,  standing  before 
the  chiffonier,  paused  in  the  ritualistic  brushing  of  her 
hair,  turned  to  face  him,  compel  his  eyes  with  her  own 
for  an  instant,  and  said: 

"How  long  is  this  farce  going  on,  Roger?" 
He  fumbled  miserably.  ("What  do  you— I  don't  know 
what  you—")  but  she  had  cut  it  short,  cleanly,  with  a 
ruthlessness  that  he  could  now  almost  admire.  "I  know. 
I  believe  I  knew  all  along.  From  the  very  beginning.  Not 
that  I  could  really  believe  it.  Not  after  all  I've  done- 
borrowed  on  my  inheritance  to  send  you  through  college 
—You  didn't  know  that,  did  you?  You  thought  Father 
really  did  establish  a  fund  for  deserving  students?  Didn't 
you  wonder  why  the  fund  never  went  any  further?  It  was 
my  money,  Roger,  and  I  arranged  it  that  way  with  Father 
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—to  spare  your  pride.  Pride!  Why,  you  haven't  got  any. 
Not  a  vestige.  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble— 
those  long  wrangles  with  Father,  alone  in  his  office.  He 
was  a  hard  man,  not  generous.  And  taking  you  in  as  a 
partner  in  the  lumber  company,  after  Fowler  was  killed — 
that's  what  I've  done  for  you,  Roger,  and  this  is  my 
thanks." 

"Please,  Agnes—"  feeling  himself  become  nothing 
before  her.  "No  more,  please.  You've  said  enough." 

But  she  had  brushed  aside  the  cry  for  mercy.  "A  year 
after  we  were  married— going  to  that  slut!  And  even 
before,  too.  I'm  sure  of  it.  Grew  up,  learned  all  the 
dirtiness  together.  And  so  you  had  to  go  back  to  it,  back 
to  wallow  in  the  familiar  sty— what  J  tried  to  take  you 
away  from!" 

Her  measured  bitterness  was  more  than  he  could 
endure.  "It  wasn't  like  that,  Agnes.  Believe  me— not  like 
that  at  all.  But  now— she  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  You'll 
want  a  divorce— and  I  won't  contest  it,  of  course." 

Agnes  flinched,  and  a  slight  shudder  passed  across  her 
rigidity.  She  turned  her  back  on  him  and  walked  to  the 
window,  pulled  the  heavy  drapery  aside  and  stood  look- 
ing down  into  the  dark  garden.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
stiff  chair,  staring  at  the  carpet.  "This  child,"  she  said, 
turning  suddenly.  "You  have  no  way  of  knowing— a 
woman  like  that.  You  must  never  admit  that  it's  yours. 
Never  give  her  a  penny,  Roger.  Not  ever." 

He  remembered  her  exact  words,  as  shocking  now  as 
they  had  been  thirty  years  ago.  "Oh,  I  know,"  he'd  cried, 
whipping  himself.  "There  hasn't  been  anyone  else.  She 
loves  me." 

Agnes  had  laughed  then.  "Love?  How  would  that 
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word  taste  on  such  a  mouth?  I  love  you,  Roger.  We  will 
weather  this  together.  I  even  see  it  bringing  us  closer, 
in  the  end.  You  have  never  been  quite  mine,  have  you? 
Not  even  when  we  were  children.  You  used  to  run  away 
from  me.  But  now  you'll  belong  to  me.  Always.  .  .  ." 

So  she  had  handed  him  pardon  and  absolution  like 
a  cup  of  slow  poison,  a  punitive  measure.  Yet  she  had 
been  right,  as  ever.  Perhaps  all  men  went  through  life 
whipped  on  by  a  private  guilt?  A  driving  force,  if  you 
could  see  it  sanely,  coldly—? 

The  lane  leveled  off  a  little,  toward  the  top,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  erratic  line  of  the  bluff,  made  a  turn  to  the 
left.  It  would  be  just  beyond  this  turn—  He  cast  the  cone 
of  the  flashlight  farther  ahead,  then  clicked  it  off.  The 
door  of  her  cabin  stood  open,  and  a  rectangle  of  light  lay 
across  the  lane.  He  could  see  her  standing  there,  as  she 
had  stood  before,  only  that  time  the  room  had  been  dark, 
behind  her,  and  only  the  white  face  and  arms  and  breast 
had  been  visible. 

He  tried  to  pass  as  far  from  her  as  possible,  holding  to 
the  rough  face  of  the  bluff  with  one  hand,  and  keeping 
his  head  down  as  he  walked.  But  she  called  his  name, 
as  he,  with  a  foretaste  of  terror,  had  known  she  would. 

"Roger!  You  come  at  last.  I  been  prayin'  that  you'd 
come." 

"Don't  talk  to  me—"  still  not  daring  to  look  at  her. 
"I'm  in  a  hurry  now,  Cricket." 

"I  got  to  talk  to  you."  Her  voice  rang  loud  in  the  night. 
"I  seen  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  fire  and  light:  God.  And  He 
commanded  me  to  speak  out  and  sound  the  warnin'. 
For  you,  most  of  any,  Roger.  For  we  done  sinned  and 
laid  down  in  sin  together,  and  the  Lord  was  angered. 
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But  now  I  seen  the  light,  Roger,  and  the  Lord  taken  me 
back  inter  the  kingdom.  All  the  sin  is  washed  outen  my 
soul."  The  words  rose  in  a  jubilant  shout. 

"Be  quiet,"  he  cried.  "You'll  wake  the  dead." 

"I  got  to  shout  the  glory  of  salvation!"  she  screamed. 
"Oh,  repent,  pore  sinner!  Confess  your  sin  and  stand 
naked  before  the  Lord.  Tomorrer  ye  may  be  in  the 
mist  of  the  burnin'  fiery  furnace.  Oh,  come  to  God 
'fore  He  smites  you  with  His  tar'ble  hand—" 

He  stood  with  his  back  against  the  bluff,  and  his 
hands  scrabbled  over  the  rock  behind  him  as  if  seeking 
a  door,  some  means  of  escape.  He  saw  her  now,  his 
eyes  captured  and  held  by  the  frenzy  of  her  voice— saw 
the  gaunt  and  ravaged  face  with  the  wild  gray  hair, 
and  the  great,  compelling  eyes  upon  him.  This  hair 
he  had  kissed  in  the  young  night— the  drawn  mouth, 
the  sunken  cheeks  with  the  sharp  bones  showing— 

"God's  vengeance  ain't  a-goin'  to  wait!"  She  raised 
both  hands  high  and  turned  her  face  to  the  cold  stars, 
as  if  she  were  even  now  accepting  grace  into  the  re- 
ceptacle of  her  body. 

"Stop  it!"  he  cried.  "Let  me  go!"  He  broke  away 
from  the  bluff  at  last,  and  began  running  down  the  path 
in  the  dark,  slipping  and  stumbling  in  the  wet  clay,  but 
her  voice  followed  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  lane: 

"God's  mercy  ain't  a-gonna  last  ferever.  Oh,  they's  a 
black,  yawnin'  Hell  a-waitin'— " 
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there  were  persistent,  heavy  rains  throughout  March, 
and  fine,  warm  days  with  only  an  occasional  light  frost 
at  night.  People  came  out  into  the  intermittent  sun- 
shine, gazed  at  the  heaped  gold  of  forsythia  and  the 
spreading  fans  of  new  strawberry  leaves,  and  said:  "It's 
a  good  growing  year''— pretending  to  forget  that,  six 
times  in  seven,  the  hills  were  parched  by  mid-July.  All 
over  town,  men  were  at  work,  hammering,  painting, 
hewing  away  the  vegetation  that  had  been  allowed,  for 
years,  to  encroach  on  walls,  flights  of  steps,  foundations 
of  lost  houses,  back  lanes  and  disused  streets.  Wherever 
it  could  get  a  foothold,  the  forest  had  begun  to  repossess 
the  area  of  the  town.  Young  trees  had  sprung  up  and 
flourished  in  abandoned  gardens  where  once  houses  had 
stood.  Wild  honeysuckle  and  trumpet  vine  had  run  ram- 
pant, reaching  their  tentacles  into  crannies,  slipping  be- 
tween rocks  and  through  walls,  to  penetrate  other  walls 
beyond.  Now,  brush-hooks  were  striking  down  these  ranks 
of  the  invading  wilderness,  driving  them  back  to  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  town.  But,  on  the  slopes  of  North 
and  South  Mountains,  the  massive  oaks  and  sycamores 
were  left  standing—  pointed  out  with  pride,  these  patches 
of  wild,  wooded  hillside  within  the  town.  The  trees, 
nourished  by  the  seep  of  snow  and  rain  through  the  rich- 
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rotted  forest  floor,  thrust  down  strong,  twisted  roots  in 
the  earth,  grappled  with  the  tile  sewers,  and  heaved  and 
broke  and  strangled  them,  pushing  their  way  into  the 
underground  streams  that  honeycombed  the  two  moun- 
tains. .  .  . 

Doctor  Totten  broke  the  news  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners,  at  Roger  Knowles's  house. 
"Five  cases,"  he  said,  "in  the  last  three  days.  It's  time 
we  took  steps." 

Colonel  Blake  set  his  cocktail  glass  down  on  a  table, 
and  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  spilled  a  little.  "Five  cases 
of  dysentery  don't  constitute  an  epidemic.  What  d'you 
mean  by  steps,  Gregory?"  He  glared  at  his  old  friend, 
challenging  him  to  broach  the  forbidden  subject.  "What 
steps?" 

"Have  the  state  health  department  test  the  springs,  of 
course."  Doctor  Totten  was  imperturbable  behind  his 
cigar.  "Condemn  'em,  if  they're  contaminated." 

This  is  going  to  be  a  battle  royal,  Roger  thought. 
Walter,  too,  was  sitting  alertly  on  the  edge  of  his  chair. 
Agnes  was  in  the  kitchen. 

The  colonel  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  stamping  up 
and  down.  "Water!  You  can't  think  of  anything  but 
water,  Gregory.  .  .  .  It's  an  obsession,  sir!  How  d'you 
know  they  haven't  been  eatin'  impure  food?  I'm  no 
medico,  but  by  God  I  know  dysentery  don't  always  come 
from  drinkin'-water!  .  .  .  How  about  those  morels 
they're  always  gatherin,'  this  time  o'  year?  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  where  they're  growin',  either.  .  .  .  You 
never  thought  o'  that,  did  you?" 

"I  thought  of  it."  The  doctor  spoke  wearily.  "I  can't 
prove  it's  the  water.  Not  till  it's  tested.  .  .  .  That  lit- 
tle two-year-old  of  Elmer  Pringle's,"  he  added,  "died 
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early  this  morning.  Doctor  Glover  diagnosed  the  trouble 
as  infant  diarrhea/' 

'There  you  are!"  the  colonel  cried  in  triumph. 

"Where?"  asked  the  doctor,  a  patient  cynic. 

Colonel  Blake  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  Roger's  chair. 
"I  put  it  up  to  you,  Roger.  This— this  new  faction  in 
town  would  like  nothin'  better  than  to  pin  a  false- 
alarmist  tag  on  you.  On  all  of  us,  for  that  matter."  He 
harrumphed  a  little,  as  Mrs.  Knowles,  who  had  come  to 
the  door,  stood  looking  from  one  to  another  of  the  four 
men,  then  edged  into  the  room,  silent  and  listening. 

"Look  at  it  like  this,"  the  colonel  went  on  hotly. 
"Whichever  way  the  cat  jumps,  it's  going  to  look  bad. 
If  they  report  that  our  water's  safe,  we'll  have  made 
fools  of  ourselves  for  bringing  the  matter  up  at  all.  If 
it's  polluted,  they'll  play  up  the  angle  that,  as  commis- 
sioners, we  shouldn't  have  allowed  it  to  happen.  Make 
this  public  now,"  he  cried,  "and  we're  playin'  right  into 
Jaffray's  hand!" 

The  doctor  asked  blandly:  "Where  do  you  stand, 
Roger?"  There  was  a  sardonic  glint  in  his  eye. 

Always  pinning  you  down,  wasn't  he?  "Can't  say  off- 
hand, Greg.  There's  ramifications,  as  Laertes  says."  He 
turned  to  Agnes.  "Five  cases  of  dysentery  in  town.  Greg 
thinks  we  should  have  the  springs  tested.  A  nasty  break 
—with  all  these  new  people  coming  in— a  really  big  tour- 
ist season  in  sight,  for  the  first  time  in  years—" 

She  crossed  the  room  to  sit  beside  him,  and  said:  "I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise  an  alarm  just  at 
this  time.  You  know  how  panicky  people  get  over  a 
thing  like  that.  Anyone  with  sense  would  know  better 
than  to  drink  the  spring  water  anyway,  after  these  rains." 

Doctor  Totten  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  spilling  cigar  ash 
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down  the  front  of  his  vest.  "Agnes,"  he  said  heavily, 
"if  this  town's  got  a  health  commissioner,  I'm  it.  And  I 
insist  that  samples  of  water  from  every  one  of  the  springs 
be  sent  to  Little  Rock  at  once,  for  analysis.  Meanwhile, 
chlorinate  the  springs.  Furthermore,  I  insist  that  a  warn- 
ing notice  be  printed  in  Thursday's  paper." 

Mrs.  Knowles  sat  on  the  arm  of  Roger's  chair,  her 
face  as  stiff  as  stone.  Roger  said  uneasily:  "We  want  to 
avoid  starting  a  panic  over  this—"  and  was  conscious  of 
Walter's  eyes  upon  him,  steady  and  expectant. 

Agnes's  voice  cut  cleanly  through  the  moment  of  in- 
decision. "Election,"  she  said,  "is  only  a  week  off.  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  making  this  public  until  it's 
over.  The  samples  could  be  sent,  of  course—" 

Walter,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  far  side  of  the 
room,  an  onlooker,  now  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  in 
front  of  his  mother,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "Let  me 
get  this  straight,"  he  said  levelly.  "You're  advising 
that  we  just  keep  this  among  ourselves— in  order  to  sew 
up  the  election.  Is  that  it,  Mother?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  unwavering.  "Yes,"  she 
said.  "Yes."  Then,  as  if  his  fixed  gaze  had  somehow 
caused  a  slight  crack  in  her  armor,  she  added:  "You 
can't  have  these  people—  You  can't  have  Fenton  Sayre 
— "  and  stopped. 

Walter  uttered  a  short,  unpleasant  laugh.  "Fenton 
Sayre,"  he  repeated.  "So  that's  it.  Well,  by  God,  I 
never  thought—  You"  He  turned  and  walked  away  from 
her,  aware  then  of  his  father  who  had  come  up  be- 
hind him  and  touched  his  shoulder  for  an  instant— a 
reticent,  fleeting  gesture,  almost  timid. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  Roger  said  suddenly.  "The  elec- 
tion's not  that  important.  Not  to  me.  We'll  see  that  the 
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samples  go  today,  and  Greg  can  write  his  warning  notice 
right  now,  so  you  can  set  it  up  this  evening."  He  turned 
to  the  doctor.  'Tell  'em,"  he  said,  "that  the  report  on 
the  analysis  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  we  get  it." 

The  colonel  was  on  his  feet  again,  tumultuous,  but 
was  ignored,  while  Doctor  Totten  scrawled  words  slowly 
with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  prescription  blank.  "You're 
cuttin'  your  own  throats!"  the  colonel  cried.  "If  election 
wasn't  next  week,  I'd  resign  as  commissioner!  Publish 
that  and  yo're  through!  I  won't  be  a  party  to  it!"  He 
veered  toward  the  hall  doorway,  pausing  at  each  step 
to  strew  another  burst  of  indignation  behind  him.  "Jaffray 
will  make  the  most  of  this.  He's  no  fool.  .  .  .  Water! 
Why,  water  is  what's  made  Sycamore!"  Reaching  the 
door,  he  turned  and  swept  one  of  his  fine  bows  in 
Agnes's  direction.  "I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me, 
Ma'am,"  he  said  with  emotion,  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

Mrs.  Knowles  said:  "It's  none  of  my  doing,  Colonel. 
You  saw  for  yourself.  You  saw  what  happened.  Walter 
—and  Roger—"  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  cold  intensity, 
and  the  muscle  at  the  side  of  her  jaw  jumped  nerv- 
ously. She  was  standing  alone,  unnoticed,  while  her  men 
intently  watched  the  doctor  write. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Clytie  Byrne,  seeing  Roy  Gur- 
ley  cross  the  square  with  his  papers,  ran  down  to  the 
pool-hall  to  get  one,  and  returned  slowly,  reading  as  she 
climbed  the  stairs.  Tracy  Blake  popped  her  pinned  and 
netted  head  out  from  under  the  drier,  and  asked: 
"What's  up?  You  look  like  the  cat  that  swallowed  the 
canary." 

"Well— "  Clytie  peered  avidly  at  the  sheet,  reading 
one  item  over  and  over,  as  if  she  found  it  so  pleasing 
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that  she  could  go  no  farther.  "Well,  Walter's  filed  for 
election.  How  do  you  like  that?  Walter  and  his  father 
both.  And  Fen  ton.  The  whole  family.  You  know,  it 
strikes  me  funny—"  Clytie's  laughter,  rarely  heard,  pealed 
through  the  mirror-bright  shop. 

"Walter?"  Tracy  snatched  the  paper  to  verify  the 
news  with  her  own  eyes.  "Why,  what's  he  thinking  of?" 
She  sat  staring  at  the  front  page,  her  eyes  narrowed, 
brooding.  "They've  split  with  the  colonel.  That's  why," 
she  decided,  letting  Clytie  in  on  something.  "Over  some 
water  mixup.  Yes,  here  it  is.  'Public  notice  by  health 
officer.'  I  guess  they  wanted  three  names  on  the  slate, 
from  their  side.  The  colonel  says,"  she  added  impor- 
tantly, "that  they've  cut  off  their  noses.  He's  all  out  for 
Jaffray  now." 

"I  know,"  said  Clytie,  confident,  herself  now  elevated 
to  the  plane  of  high  statecraft,  if  only  through  associ- 
ation. "It's  about  time  somebody  got  ahead  of  the 
Knowleses.  They've  run  things  long  enough.  Them  and 
all  their  kinfolks!  If  Floyd  Skelton  was  here,  he'd  prob- 
ably be  on  the  ticket,  too!"  She  ran  her  hands  over 
Tracy's  head,  said:  "You're  dry,"  and  shooed  her  to  a 
chair  that  faced  a  mirror  and  dressing-table. 

"Never  did  find  out  what  became  of  him,  did  they?" 
she  asked,  pulling  pins  rapidly  from  Tracy's  hair,  leav- 
ing her  head  covered  with  tight,  coiled  ringlets  like  rows 
of  cutworms. 

"Only  what  everybody  knows,  I  guess."  Tracy  gazed 
at  her  own  face  with  her  habitual  discontent.  "That  he 
took  off  for  California  with  some  woman  or  other.  Jar- 
vis  thinks  he  meant  to  skip  out  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  money,  too,  but  got  cold  feet." 

"They  say"—  Clytie  ran  a  comb  deftly  through  the 
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light  curls— "that  Miz  Skelton  wouldn't  let  Mr.  Knowles 
do  anything  about  locating  him,  bringing  him  back." 

Tracy  laughed  scornfully.  "D'you  blame  her?  Best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  poor  Willy  May.  He  was— 
like  the  rest  of  them,  only  more  so." 

Clytie  lifted  a  curl,  twisted  it  reflectively  round  her 
finger,  let  it  spring  back.  "He  used  to  pinch  me,"  she 
said.  "When  I  was  a  kid  in  high  school.  He  always  used 
to  pinch  me." 

"Men!"  Tracy  studied  in  the  glass  the  downward  curve 
of  her  mouth,  touched  it  with  a  carmine  pencil.  Then, 
with  the  sudden  embarrassment  of  strangers  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident,  who  have  dropped  momentarily  into  too 
close  intimacy,  she  reached  for  her  handbag,  tossed  a 
dollar  bill  on  the  table,  and  gave  her  coiffure  one  or  two 
little  jabs  and  pats,  looking  as  if  she  were  dissatisfied 
with  it,  but  supposed  it  was  the  best  one  had  any  right 
to  expect,  under  the  circumstances.  "Next  week  at  the 
same  time,"  she  said  remotely,  and  swept  out. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  said  Clytie. 

Alone,  she  took  up  her  favorite  post  in  one  of  the 
front  windows.  From  here,  while  her  hands  were  busy 
with  the  never-ended  task  of  touching  up  her  manicure 
with  file  and  lacquer,  she  could  see  the  heart  of  Syca- 
more, and  watch  what  human  bloodstreams  flowed  into 
and  away  from  it.  She  saw  Joada  Dycus  get  out  of  a 
car  at  the  curb  and  walk  toward  her  father's  store,  a 
stiff  straw  hat  with  daisies  set  at  an  exact  horizontal, 
her  body  moving  with  prim  precision  inside  a  blue  serge 
jacket  and  skirt,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  divulge  her  sex  by 
so  much  as  a  curve  or  a  rounded  gesture.  And  Clytie 
saw  the  detestable  child  whose  weapon  of  words  had 
been  too  sharp  for  her  ("Lookee  that  Clytie  Byrne— 
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Who's  she  think  she  is?"),  and  remembered  how  once 
she  had  twisted  Joada's  arm  and  made  her  holler, 
but  hadn't  ever  tried  it  again,  because  somehow  even 
Joada's  tears  could  not  heal  the  wounds  dealt  by  Joada's 
tongue.  "From  here,"  she  told  the  window,  "I  could  spit 
on  her.  On  that  hat  with  the  daisies.  .  .  ." 

Her  glance  moved  to  the  park,  laid  bare,  the  trees 
unleafed,  though  a  large  dogwood  on  the  far  side  was 
white  with  bloom.  The  soldier  stood  stiffly  at  his 
endless  vigil  behind  Miracle  Spring,  and,  on  a  near-by 
bench,  scarcely  less  faithful,  Ray  Braithwaite  and  sev- 
eral of  his  cronies  were  passing  a  newspaper  from  hand 
to  hand,  heads  wagging,  chins  flapping,  fists  exploding 
in  futile  firecracker  gestures  of  rage.  Why  did  they 
stick  their  toothless  jaws  forward  like  that— yap,  yap, 
yap?  Old  fools,  she  thought.  But  even  they  had  their 
weight.  She  counted  them:  six,  seven,  eight  votes. 

Another  car  pulled  in  beside  the  Dycus  one,  and  she 
knew  it  for  Doctor  Totten's,  and  saw  the  doctor  climb 
out  with  his  heavy  air  of  preoccupation,  his  coat  baggy 
in  the  back  and  humped  over  his  shoulders,  the  old  grey 
fedora  curling  away  from  his  face.  As  if  they  had  been 
on  the  lookout  for  him,  the  loungers  at  the  spring  turned 
truculently,  as  a  unit,  to  stare,  and  Ray  Braithwaite's 
mouth  gaped  wide,  shouting  something  unintelligible 
across  the  park  and  the  breadth  of  pavement.  The  doc- 
tor barely  glanced  in  their  direction,  shook  his  head  like 
a  bear  beset  by  gnats,  and  turned  in  at  the  office  stairs, 
carrying  the  well-known  and  disreputable  black  bag. 
Old,  Clytie  thought.  Everything  and  everybody's  old. 
I'll  bet  he  was  carrying  that  same  bag  the  night  he  came 
to  get  me  birthed.  Paid  him  in  eggs  and  potatoes.  How 
many? 
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She  watched  Mrs.  Gladys  Williams  with  a  woman  she 
could  not  identify,  turn  in  at  Blake's  dry-goods  store, 
and  she  saw  the  colonel's  aunt  hurrying  along  the  far 
side  of  the  square,  walking  as  always  against  an  im- 
aginary wind,  pitching  into  the  stairway  that  led  up  to 
Doctor  Glover's  office.  How  must  it  feel  to  be  as  old  as 
that?  Clytie  wondered.  No  more  looks  or  men  or  fun 
—just  a  bag.  I  will  never  be  like  that,  never  get  old. 
Put  gobs  of  cream  and  that  tissue-builder  all  over  me, 
keep  my  hair  bright.  Fenton  pretending  not  to  notice 
I'm  beautiful,  pretending  I'm  just  part  of  his  plan,  when 
I  wear  clothes  that  show  what  I've  got,  and  Jaffray  gog- 
gles at  me  with  that  wet  look  around  his  mouth.  But 
Fent  likes  it  for  himself,  too.  Likes  to  see  me  in  won- 
derful clothes.  Take  that  off,'  he  says,  like  I  was  a 
kid  getting  ready  for  a  spanking,  and  him  looking  cold 
as  an  ice  cube.  Then  acting  like  he  wanted  to  tear  me 
open.  Good  that  way.  Good  I  found  a  guy  like  Fent: 
just  takes  it,  what  he  wants.  They'll  all  know,  soon- 
know  it's  Fent  that's  boss.  Old  Blake,  yapping  about 
his  damn  water,  believing  it,  too.  But  all  the  other  water- 
rats'll  go  along  with  him.  Lots  of  votes.  .  .  .  And  Big- 
mouth  Clete  Jones,  good  for  ballyhoo,  like  those  fellows 
that  stand  around  yelling  outside  carnival  tents.  .  .  . 
And  Jaffray— he  don't  know  the  score.  Making  speeches 
about  Progress,  Development— could  split  my  sides  laugh- 
ing if  I  dared.  Buying  me  that  dress— a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  K.C.,  pay  for  it  out  of  the  publicity 
money— for  the  opening  at  Hillcrest  House!  Ah,  wait 
till  they  see  me  in  that:  Jaffray,  all  of  them— with  my 
hair  brushed  way  up  high,  curls  on  top,  and  the  golden 
sandals,  and  that  dress  the  color  of  blood,  cut  almost 
down  to  my  belly-button— 
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She  noticed,  crossing  the  park,  Fenton's  half-sister, 
Frankie  Belle.  She  was  pushing  a  flimsy  stroller,  the 
baby's  head  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  a  foolish  way, 
and  Frankie's  distended  stomach  seemed  to  roll,  too, 
as  she  pursued  her  listless  course  beneath  the  sycamores. 
At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Walter  Knowles,  in  a  similarly 
pregnant  condition,  got  out  of  a  car  on  the  other  side 
of  the  square,  and,  waddling  slightly,  entered  the  news- 
paper office.  .  .  .  Now  aren't  they  a  sorry  looking 
pair?  she  thought.  Bulging  like  a  couple  of  old  brood- 
sows!  Glad  I  got  that  doctor  in  K.C.  to  fix  it  so  I 
wouldn't  ever.  Fent  would  hate  it.  Hates  people  out  of 
shape.  Well,  he's  right.  Just  look  at  her.  Wonder  how 
Walter  likes  his  bargain  now.  Looks  like  a  frozen  fish, 
nasty-nice,  afraid  of  it.  I'll  bet  he's  sick  of  her,  re- 
members how  it  was  with  me.  Love:  he  was  always  talk- 
ing about  love.  Talk,  talk,  talk.  And  reading  about- 
hollow  men,  wasn't  it?  Prickly  pears.  My  God,  how'd 
I  stand  it?  Fent  don't  talk,  just  takes  it.  I  always  knew 
things  would  work  out  right  for  me.  Just  like  that  gypsy 
told  me  at  the  fair.  Stars  around  you,  she  said.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Williams  came  in  to  have  her  hair  touched  up  at 
the  roots,  puffing  a  little  from  the  climb.  "Wish  you'd 
get  a  place  on  the  ground  floor,"  she  said  plaintively. 
"Seen  the  paper,  Clytie?"  Clytie  said  she  had.  "I'm  kind 
of  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  settling  herself  in  the  sham- 
poo chair,  "to  see  those  Knowleses  getting  pushed  out 
at  last.  They  never  seemed  to  appreciate  what  I've  done 
for  Sycamore.  Nor  what  Prentiss  Jaffray's  done,  either. 
Now  this  town  will  begin  to  go  places.  New  ideas,  men 
with  vision—"  Clytie  sprayed  her  head  with  hot  water 
and  began  digging  in  shampoo  lotion  with  strong,  vin- 
dictive fingers.  "My  God,  girl,  you  trying  to  scalp  me? 
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.  .  .  Want  to  make  out  the  water's  unsafe,  now,  when 
everybody  knows—  Really  cooked  their  goose,  don't  you 
— ?" 

"Guess  so"  said  Clytie  cheerfully,  kneading  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's scalp.  "It  was  the  dark  brown,  wasn't  it?" 

When  she  had  got  Mrs.  Williams  snugly  placed  under 
the  drier,  with  an  ash  tray  and  movie  magazines  within 
reach,  she  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  telephone  desk 
and  decided  to  run  over  to  Corley's  for  doughnuts  and 
coffee.  With  her  coat  thrown  over  her  white  apron,  she 
hurried  across  the  park,  dealing  out  a  curt  "Hello"  to 
Frankie  Belle,  who  was  sitting  lumpishly  on  a  bench 
with  the  baby  bawling  at  her  feet  in  its  stroller— Clytie 
thus  advertising  the  fact  that,  while  they  might  be  kin- 
folks  of  a  remote  sort,  there  was  no  hobnobbing  be- 
tween them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  she 
glanced  curiously  through  the  window  of  the  Democrat 
office,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Walter  Knowles  inside. 
(You'd  think  she  could  afford  a  fur  coat.  Going  around 
in  that  old  tweed  thing  all  winter!)  Next  door,  the 
office  of  Cletis  Jones's  loan  company  was  broadly  ex- 
posed through  a  large,  square  window,  and  Prentiss 
Jaffray  could  be  seen  sitting  behind  the  handsome  wal- 
nut desk  from  which  he  operated  the  Hills  of  Home 
Realty  Company.  Clytie  caught  Jaffray's  eye,  waved  a 
blithe  hand,  and  passed  on.  She  had  observed  his  star- 
tled, almost  stricken  look— a  look  that  was  almost  im- 
mediately absorbed  into  the  correctly  casual  smile  of 
greeting.  And,  as  she  had  expected,  he  was  out  the  door 
and  at  her  heels  before  she  had  gone  half  a  dozen  steps. 

"In  a  big  hurry,  aren't  you?"  He  sounded  out  of 
breath. 

She  paused  to  let  him  come  up  beside  her.   "Just 
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sneaked  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Where's  Fent?"— see- 
ing in  the  door  of  the  furniture  store,  beyond  Corley's, 
the  familiar  white  card:  closed,  back  soon.  .... 

"Gone  round  to  the  printer's.  Clete,  too.  Wait  till  you 
see  what  I— what  we—  Broadsides  scattered  all   over 

town:     START    FALSE    RUMOR    OF    UNSAFE    WATER.     That 

kind  of  angle,  you  know.  Things  are  really  breaking  our 
way!"  He  turned  toward  her  a  face  of  such  naive  ex- 
ultation that  she  felt  like  laughing.  In  his  excitement, 
he  took  her  arm,  then  abruptly  and  awkwardly  let  it  go. 
"I  could  use  a  cup  of  coffee  myself,"  he  said  with  sud- 
den reticence.  "That  is,  if— you  don't  mind?" 

"It's  a  free  country,"  said  Clytie,  and  let  him  see  her 
profile. 

In  Corley's,  they  found  places  at  the  counter,  re- 
moved from  other  late-morning  customers,  and  Mona  Jo 
served  up  thick  coffee,  and  doughnuts  on  a  plate.  Jaffray 
could  scarcely  contain  himself.  "You  saw  the  paper?" 
She  nodded,  gazing  unblinkingly  at  him,  and  he  fidgeted 
under  the  impact  of  her  eyes.  "It's  really  in  the  bag 
now,"  he  said  in  a  nervous  undertone.  "You  know  how 
these  folks  feel  about  their  springs.  Wonderful  break, 
this  thing  coming  up  right  now.  We're  going  to  play  it 
up  for  all  it's  worth,"  he  added  portentously. 

"You  putting  in  the  P.A.  system  up  at  the  Hillcrest?" 

"Fellow's  up  there  now,  rigging  it  up."  He  beamed- 
like  a  kid  with  a  Christmas  pretty,  she  thought.  "Be 
able  to  hear  it  all  over  town— a  giant  voice  from  the 
mountaintop.  Pretty  thrilling,  isn't  it?" 

"Thrilling,  yes."  She  tasted  the  coffee:  bad,  as  usual. 

Somebody  put  a  nickel  in  the  juke  box.  Under  the 
magnified  wave  of  sound  that  billowed  from  its  multi- 
colored radiance,  Jaffray  was  saying: 
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"One  thing's  for  sure.  Even  if  Sayre  doesn't  get 
elected  as  commissioner,  I'll  see  that  he  gets  a  good 
break,  once  Ym  elected.  He's  to  manage  the  Hillcrest 
anyway— but  I'm  not  one  to  forget  my  friends.  He's 
been  mighty  helpful,  working  underneath  the  way  he's 
done— knowing  the  angles,  the  people,  all  the  ins  and 
outs.  I  owe  a  lot  to  Fenton  Sayre." 

Clvtie  bit  into  a  doughnut,  not  daring  to  look  at  him 
for  fear  he  might  read  the  astonished  disbelief  in  her 
eves.  Why,  he  actually  thought  that  he  had  engineered 
the  campaign,  the  rebirth  of  Sycamore!  A  joker.  "Owe 
a  lot  to  Fenton  Sayre"— and  he's  going  to  treat  Fent 
right.  What  a  jolt  when  he  wakes  up!  That,  she  thought, 
I  am  going  to  get  a  kick  out  of. 

Bud  Bledsoe,  with  several  other  pool-room  loungers, 
came  storming  into  the  restaurant,  carrying  laughter 
with  them  from  the  street,  "—thought  I'd  bust  a  gut—" 
Bledsoe  swept  the  place  with  a  swift  glance  to  see  who 
was  there.  "Old  Ray  Braithwaite,  mad  as  a  wet  hen,  and 
Jim  Gurley  up  there  atop  the  spring,  like  he  was  a  bird 
just  happened  to  light  there—" 

Jaffray  called  out:  "What's  up,  Bud?"  He  made  a 
point  of  being  pals  with  everyone,  of  knowing  first 
names. 

Bledsoe  slid  onto  a  counter-stool,  surrounded  by  his 
following,  delighted  to  have  found  someone  who  had  not 
heard  the  story.  While  he  talked,  his  eyes  would  dart 
alertly  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  listening  circle,  to  draw 
still  others  into  his  spellbound  audience. 

"Well—"  He  made  a  motion,  indicating  coffee,  to 
Mona  Jo,  and  hitched  himself  up  against  the  counter. 
"There's  Ray  Braithwaite,  'bout  half-hour  ago,  warmin' 
his  bench  by  the  spring  as  per  usual,  him  and  his  cro- 
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nies,  a-passin'  the  newspaper  around  and  cussin'  out 
Roger  Knowles  and  Doc  for  hinting  that  there  might  be 
somethin'  wrong  with  these  here  springs.  So,  right  while 
they  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  poundin'  their  canes,  they  was 
so  mad,  here  come  old  Jim  Gurley  from  back  of  the  court- 
house, luggin'  a  big  two-gallon  can.  You  know  how  Jim 
goes  around,  cain't  keep  more'n  one  thing  in  his  head  at 
a  time.  (None  of  them  Gurleys  is  very  bright.)  Well, 
Jim  plowed  over  to  the  spring  and  started  climbin'  up  to 
that  business  on  top  with  the  arn  railing  around  it,  car- 
ryin'  the  can. 

"So  Ray  hollers  out:  'What  ya  aimin'  to  do,  Jim? 
What  you  totin'  in  that  there  can?' 

"  'Coreem,'  says  Jim,  prizin'  off  the  cap.  'Mr.  Knowles 
done  told  me  to  put  hit  in  all  the  sprangs,  but  I  was 
plumb  tuckered  out,  time  I  got  around  North  and  South 
Mountain,  so  I  never  did  git  to  this  one  till  now.' 

"Well,  that  was  all  Ray  needed.  Thought  he  was  goin' 
have  a  sure-enough  stroke.  'Coreem!'  he  yells,  top  of  his 
voice.  'Don't  you  go  puttin'  none  of  that  God-damn 
chimical  in  this  sprang,  Jim  Gurley.  Boy  and  man,'  he 
says,  'I  been  drinkin'  from  Merracle  Sprang  better'n 
forty  year,  and  hit's  the  oney  thing  kep  me  alive.  You 
git  down  from  there,'  he  says,  'with  that  foul-tastin'  stuff, 
'fore  I  knock  you  down.' 

"Ray  was  standin'  there,  leanin'  agin  the  rail,  shakin' 
his  fist  and  tremblin'  like  he  had  the  ague,  and  folks 
gatherin'  in  from  the  square  that  heard  the  ruckus,  and 
poor  Jim  up  on  top,  not  knowin'  whut  to  do,  and  Ray 
gittin'  madder  and  madder,  and  windin'  up  to  a  real,  rip- 
snortin'  oration.  'Ain't  that  a  purty  thing!'  he  hollers. 
'Sneakin'  around,  pollutin'  the  sprangs!'  Then  he  got 
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talkin'  religious,  though  I  know  for  a  fact  he  ain't  been 
inside  no  church-house  in  thirty  years.  'Why,  God- 
Amighty  put  that  water  there/  he  bellers,  'and  Roger 
Knowles  got  no  business  interferin'  with  His  handwork. 
I  ain't  gonna  stand  by  and  see  nobody  puttin'  any  God- 
damn chimicals  in  God's  pure  water.  You  take  that 
stuff  back  and  tell  him  whut  he  kin  do  with  it,'  he 
hollers. 

"So  old  Jim  clumb  down,  kinda  beat-like,  with  his 
can,  and  says  he  reckons  this'll  cost  him  his  job  with 
the  city— not  stoppin'  to  figger,  of  course,  that  he's  just 
workin'  off  a  fine  anyway.  That'd  be  too  complicated 
for  Jim  to  figger  out.  All  he  knows  is  he's  got  a  job. 
But  everybody  was  standin'  around  laughin'  at  these 
old  coots  warmin'  up  for  a  fight  over  a  can  of  chlorine, 
and  somebody  says,  well,  Jim  could  prob'ly  have  his  job 
back  after  next  Tuesday,  'cause  that'd  be  the  last  Roger 
Knowles  would  have  anything  to  say  about  who's  hard 
and  who's  fard,  around  this  town.  .  .  ." 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  and  sardonic  comments 
that  followed,  Jaffray  leaned  toward  Clytie,  pale  eyes 
alight  in  the  harassed  and  tallowy  face.  "That's  typical," 
he  said  eagerly.  "I  mean— typical  of  what  I  admire 
about  these  folks  down  here.  That  independence!  A  kind 
of  rugged  pride.  Every  man  his  own  master.  It's— won- 
derful. It  does  your  heart  good." 

What's  he  talking  about?  Clytie  asked  herself.  Inde- 
pendence. Pride.  Always  talking  words,  not  saying  any- 
thing. 

He  fiddled  with  his  spoon,  looking  away  from  her. 
"Maybe  this'll  strike  you  as  far-fetched,"  he  said  grop- 
ingly. "But  you  know,  you  always  seemed  to  me  to  typ- 
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ify  the  spirit  of  the  Ozarks.  Something  wholesome,  beau- 
tiful—a vitality  about  you.  It's  hard  to  put  into  words, 
but  I  feel  it-" 

'Thanks,"  said  Clytie  flippantly.  "Ill  bet  you  tell 
that  to  all  the  girls,  Mr.  Jaffray."  (Feels  it,  does  he?) 
She  had  only  contempt  for  such  confusion  of  motives 
and  emotions.  She  stood  up.  "I've  got  to  get  back,"  she 
said.  'Thanks  for  the  coffee." 

He  stood  close  to  her  and  spoke  in  a  rush  under  the 
thunder  of  the  juke  box,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  say  this 
all  along  and  could  not  bear  to  see  her  leave  with  it  un- 
said. '1— want  to  do  something  really  nice  for  you, 
Clytie.  After  this  is  over— after  Tuesday—" 

T'll  remember  that,  Mr.  Jaffray."  She  projected  her 
rare  and  diffident  smile  straight  into  his  eyes.  "  'Bye 
now,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER 


19 
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"why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  to  run  for 
commissioner?"  Jane  asked,  over  Saturday's  breakfast. 
She  had  known  it  since  Thursday,  but  had  waited  for 
Walter  to  bring  it  up,  and  he  hadn't.  "Imagine  picking 
up  the  paper  and  that's  the  first  inkling  I  had  of  it!  It 
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almost  looks  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of  it."  She  had  had 
to  hurry  to  get  into  street  clothes  before  breakfast,  and 
had  felt  out  of  sorts,  even  before  she'd  burned  her  fin- 
gers on  the  toaster. 

"Maybe  I  was,  a  little."  Walter  spoke  carefully,  study- 
ing the  pitcher  as  he  poured  cream.  "Or  maybe  em- 
barrassed. It  wasn't  more  than  a  gesture,  of  course.  Back 
up  Dad,  you  know,  after  the  colonel  turning  tail  and 
going  over  to  the  other  side  the  way  he  did." 

Jane  lifted  one  eyebrow  in  a  way  that  she  fancied  an- 
noyed him.  "Maybe  I'm  just  stupid,"  she  said,  meaning 
that  she  was  really  very  bright,  "but  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  why  it  should  matter  that  much— this  elec- 
tion." 

"In  a  way,  perhaps  it's  better  that  you  don't  feel  it's 
important.  Of  course,"  he  added,  looking  out  the  win- 
dow, "I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  hurt,  to  see  you  stand- 
ing apart  this  way,  from  the  family.  And  from  the  town, 
too.   Not   caring  what  happens,   in   Sycamore—" 

"Oh,  I  care!"  she  cried  unhappily.  She  began  making 
little  pleats  in  her  napkin  and  pressing  them  down  with 
her  thumbnail.  "If  only  the  town  had  taken  me  in.  .  .  . 
You  know,  they  don't  like  me.  I'm  an  outsider.  They 
don't  like  anything  I  stand  for,  anything  I  care  about. 
They  don't  even  like  what  I've  done  with  this  house.  I 
could  feel  it,  the  night  of  the  party.  I  know  now  what 
they  expected:  satin  damask  hangings,  black-and-gold 
wallpaper,  floors  covered  with  carpeting  two  inches 
deep!  Or  hideous  Victorian  knickknacks!  They  thought 
it  was  all  cheap  and  commonplace— our  dull  wood  sur- 
faces and  hand-loomed  fabrics,  and  pottery.  How  do 
you  expect  me  to  care  about  people  whose  tastes  are  all 
miles  removed  from  my  own?  People  that  resent  me? 
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Tracy/'  she  added  bitterly,  "is  the  only  one  who  actually 
put  it  into  words,  but  it  goes  for  everybody  here." 

Walter  got  up  and  stood  staring  into  the  garden,  where 
the  daffodils  lay  in  drifts  of  yellow.  "Are  you  really  un- 
happy here?"  he  asked,  with  his  back  to  her.  "Would 
you  rather  go  somewhere  else  after  the  baby  comes? 
Back  to  New  York  maybe?  If  you  really  haven't  learned 
to  like  it,  after  a  whole  year—" 

"I  love  it,"  she  said,  suddenly  close  to  tears.  "It's  the 
loveliest  place  I've  ever  been.  I  love  our  house,  and  the 
hills  all  round,  and  the  big  woods.  It's  just  the  people. 
I'm  not  one  of  them!" 

He  turned  and  put  one  hand  under  her  chin  so  he 
could  look  down  directly  into  her  eyes.  "Is  it  the  people? 
The  town?  Gold  wallpaper?  Isn't  it  just— Mother?" 

With  the  name  between  them,  she  sat  gazing  up  at 
him,  a  little  breathless,  not  daring  to  look  away.  Yes, 
she  thought.  Yes.  Now  it's  happened. 

He  sat  down  close  to  her,  picked  up  her  hand  and 
studied  it,  turning  it  gently  between  his  own.  "It's  a  little 
hard,"  he  said  slowly,  "to  say— to  explain.  That  meeting 
Monday— I'm  sorry  you  weren't  there.  It  was— well,  aw- 
ful in  one  way,  but  in  another  way,  it  was  like  a  good 
strong  wind  blowing  through  the  place,  blowing  out 
something  old  and  dead  and  rotten  that'd  been  there  a 
long  time.  Too  damned  long." 

She  said  quietly:  "Yes,  I  see  what  you  mean,"  and 
waited  for  more. 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  caressing  her  fingers  one  by 
one.  "I  suppose  everybody,"  he  said,  "sooner  or  later 
reaches  a  point  where  he  doesn't  see  his  parents  with  a 
child's  eyes  any  more.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  you  get 
to  be  an  adult  looking  at  two  other  adults— equals  of 
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yourself,  subject  to  the  same  set  of  values,  same  rules 
you  apply  to  yourself,  to  other  people.  It's— something 
of  a  shock.  I  thought  I  grew  up  a  long  time  ago,"  he 
said.  "Back  there  in  Kansas  City,  before  I  came  home. 
But  that  was  just  the  beginning.  I  see  that  now." 

fane  leaned  toward  him.  "You  mean,"  she  said,  "it  all 
came  to  you  Monday— when  she  tried  to  keep  that  water 
business  from—?" 

He  stared  at  her  hand,  frowning.  "No.  Not  that  sud- 
denly, I  guess.  Maybe  I've  been  seeing  it  ever  since  that 
day  in  February  (remember?)  when  you  came  to  the 
office  from  the  Woman's  Club,  all  upset,  and  I  made  my 
speech  about  Mother  and  how  wonderfully  she's  handled 
everything  and  everybody.  Just  putting  it  into  words, 
telling  you— and  knowing  somehow  that  you  weren't  get- 
ting the  reaction  I  meant  for  you  to—  It  bothered  me, 
after  you'd  gone.  I  kept  remembering  what  I'd  said  to 
you,  and  it  didn't  mean  what  I  thought  it  meant,  when 
I  said  it  It  was  as  if—"  he  paused,  "as  if  I'd  shifted  my 
focus  and  seen  Mother  and  everything  she's  done,  all 
she's  stood  for,  through  your  eyes.  And,  that  way,  it  was 
all  changed.  Ugly.  I  couldn't  quite  face  it,  then.  Saw 
and  didn't  see.  But  last  Monday,  when  she  took  that 
stand,  and  Dad  joined  me  against  her,  for  the  first 
time— well,  everything  fell  into  place,  and  I  had  to  see 
it.  It  was  ugly,  all  right.  Power!  That's  what  she's 
wanted,  what  she's  grabbed  and  held,  all  these  years.  It's 
what  she  saw  being  taken  away  from  her,  that  day.  She 
was  licked.   Her  face— as  if  somebody  had  hit  her—" 

"Both  you  and  Roger,"  Jane  said,  and  looked  at  him 
tenderly.  "Both  at  once.  I  could  almost  feel  sorry  for 
her." 

"Yes.  Only,  when  I  think  of  Dad,  all  these  years— be- 
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ing  fooled,  being  made  to  feel  guilty— and  Mother,  so 
wise  and  forgiving,  with  a  whip  in  her  hand!  I— wonder 
if  he  didn't  begin  to  see  it  through  your  eyes,  too,  Jane? 
He  likes  you.  He's  always  wanted  you  to  like  him,  ad- 
mire him.  I've  felt  that.  And  of  course  you  couldn't,  if 
he—  You  see?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  think  so.  I  like  him,  too.  I  like  him 
an  awful  lot.  But  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  what 
a  beating  he's  taken.  That  happy,  outdoor-man  act  of 
his-" 

"Deceptive,"  he  agreed.  "But  something  happened  to 
him,  last  Monday.  Something  broke  free.  Gave  me  a 
queer  feeling.  It  was— like  finding  my  own  father  for 
the  first  time—" 

"People,"  Jane  said,  searching  for  words,  "shouldn't 
try  to  arrange  things  for  other  people,  tidy  up  their  lives, 
own  them.  That  seems  awful.  Why  do  they?  Is  it  be- 
cause they've  never  loved— or  been  loved?  A  way  of 
making  up  for  it,  to  themselves?" 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  and  held  her  close  to  him. 

"Anyway,"  she  said  smiling,  "I'm  not  afraid  now.  Not 
of  Sycamore  or  anything."  She  drew  back  to  look  at 
him.  "Don't  mind  when  I  get  edgy,"  she  said.  "That 
speaker,  all  day  yesterday— it  got  on  my  nerves.  That 
big  voice  from  North  Mountain,  saying  terrible  things 
about  your  father.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  stuff  cotton  in  your  ears.  There's  only  today 
and  Monday  to  get  through.  They  won't  dare  use  it  on 
the  Sabbath  .  .  .  It's  late,"  he  told  her.  "Are  you  ready 
to  go?" 

He  drove  her  down  to  the  square  where,  though  it  was 
only  just  past  nine,  the  farm  trucks  were  already  in  evi- 
dence: the  weekly  influx  of  country  people  come  for  a 
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taste  of  metropolitan  life.  They  walked  the  square  with 
an  air  of  luxurious  indolence,  taking  in  everything 
with  their  hungry  eyes,  standing  about  in  gossiping 
groups  with  fringes  of  children  clinging  about  the  edges, 
on  sidewalks  and  in  the  park.  Did  they  live  from  Satur- 
day to  Saturday,  Jane  wondered— accepting  the  exacting 
terms  of  the  other  six  days  on  condition  that  the  daz- 
zling Saturdays  be  granted  them  as  compensation?  Here 
and  there,  newcomers  from  the  cities  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  easily  distinguishable  with  their  self-consciously 
regional  clothes,  too  slick,  amused,  glancing  with  side- 
long smiles  at  the  "hillbillies. "  As  she  walked  from 
Walter's  office  to  the  other  side  of  the  square,  she  found 
herself  eying  these  interlopers  with  hostility.  Their  city 
smugness,  their  unconcealed  sense  of  superiority,  were  ir- 
ritant. Funny,  these  characters,  she  mocked  them  si- 
lently. But  dyou  think  you  could  scrabble  a  living  out 
of  these  hills,  these  rocks?  I'd  like  to  see  you.  .  .  .  She 
was  surprised  at  herself,  and  she  thought:  Maybe 
Walter's  right.  Maybe  I  am  beginning  to  belong. 

As  she  turned  in  at  the  stairway  beside  the  drugstore, 
the  square  was  abruptly  smothered  under  gigantic  sound. 
The  public  address  system  on  top  of  the  Hillcrest  House 
had  again  swung  into  action.  Folks,  we  want  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  go  to  the  polls  next  Tuesday  and 
let  us  know  whether  you  re  for  Sycamore  or  against  itl 
We  want  to  know  if  you  believe  in  this  town  of  ours. 
Is  our  water  fit  to  drink  or  isnt  it?  Roger  Knowles  and 
Doc  Totten  claim  it  isnt.  But  look  at  the  record.  Hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  of  suffering  men  and  women- 
She  closed  the  door  quickly,  reducing  the  voice  to  a 
hollow  rumble.  Jaffray's  voice.  She  realized  suddenly 
that  she  had  never  really  liked  Jaffray  and  never  quite 
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believed  in  him.  When  she  had  taken  his  part,  it  had 
been  nothing  more  than  a  gesture  of  rebellion  against 
Agnes  Knowles. 

Doctor  Totten  was  alone.  Even  the  country  people  had 
begun  taking  their  ills  to  Doctor  Glover,  so  Saturday  had 
become  a  day  of  comparative  idleness  in  the  office  above 
Dycus's.  He  was  sitting  in  the  ancient  swivel  chair  be- 
hind the  desk  with  its  appalling  litter  of  old  bills,  letters, 
and  dusty  medical  journals,  watched  over  by  the  glass 
eyes  of  the  deer. 

"How  are  you,  Jane?"  He  had  an  odd  way  of  looking 
through  you,  at  something  beyond,  and  yet  includ- 
ing you  in  his  perception.  'Tutting  on  a  little  too  much 
weight,  aren't  you?" 

"I  suppose  so."  She  sat  down,  panting.  "I'm  always 
hungry." 

Prentiss  Jaffray's  enormous  voice  blared  outside,  and 
the  doctor  got  up  heavily  and  banged  the  window  shut. 

"Thanks,"  she  said.  "That's  driving  me  mad." 

He  nodded.  "Public  nuisance."  He  began  fishing  in 
the  disorder  on  his  desk  and  moved  the  telephone  an 
inch  closer  to  himself.  "Three  more  cases  of  dysentery," 
he  said.  "Can't  understand  why  the  report  hasn't  come 
from  Little  Rock.  Been  plenty  of  time."  He  moved  the 
telephone  again.  "Just  put  in  a  call  to  the  state  health 
department,"  he  added.  "Thought  I'd  better  jack  'em 
up.  Don't  want  this  to  get  out  of  hand.  .  .  ." 

He  began  his  examination,  taking  her  blood  pressure, 
measuring  the  curve  between  hip  joints,  listening  to 
heartbeats.  "Not  twins,  that's  certain,"  he  said  ab- 
stractedly. "A  good  strong  beat—" 

The  telephone  jangled  once,  and  he  picked  it  up,  spoke 
into  it,  asking  for  a  name,  waiting,  speaking  then  of 
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samples,  analysis,  mentioning  dates.  Then  there  was  a 
delay,  for  what  seemed  to  her  (sitting  on  the  high  couch 
that  was  molting  its  leather  cover)  a  long  time,  and 
finally  a  voice  again,  inside  the  telephone,  and  Doctor 
Totten  saying  on  a  note  of  disbelief:  "You're  positive 
about  that?  Better  check  it  again,  hadn't  you?"  and 
the  voice  protesting,  and  the  doctor  saying  at  length: 

"Very  well,  then.  Thank  you.  Must  have  slipped  up 
somewhere."  He  hung  up  and  sat  staring  at  the  tele- 
phone as  if  it  had  betrayed  him. 

She  stood  it  for  as  long  as  she  could,  then  timidly 
asked:  "What  did  they  say,  Doctor?" 

For  awhile  he  did  not  answer.  At  last  he  said:  "They 
mailed  the  report  to  Roger.  Wednesday."  He  turned 
slowly  to  face  her,  looking  all  at  once  very  old  and  de- 
feated. 

She  said:  "Oh,"  in  a  scared  whisper,  and  nothing 
more.  They  sat  staring  at  each  other  as  if  each  were 
afraid  to  look  away,  as  if  each  hoped  to  hear  the  other 
deny  what  they  both  knew.  After  a  time,  the  doctor 
fetched  up  a  sigh  from  the  depths,  and  said: 

"I've  known  both  Roger  and  Agnes  all  my  life.  All 
their  lives.  We  were  children  together.  That  was  fifty 
years  ago.  .  .  .  Corrosion's  a  slow  process,  but  sure. 
Water  on  stone." 

"Oh,  no!"  Jane  cried,  forced  to  utter  the  denial  her- 
self. "You  don't  understand.  He  wouldn't—" 

He  shook  himself  slightly,  and  turned  back  to  the 
desk,  saying,  as  if  it  were  a  formula  learned  by  rote, 
having  no  meaning:  "Cut  down  on  starches  and  sugars. 
Plenty  of  milk,  fruit.  Come  in  a  week  from  today—" 

She  crept  out,  feeling  dazed.  When  she  opened  the 
street  door,  she  realized  that  the  loud-speaker  must  have 
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been  silent  for  some  time,  and  just  now  have  begun 
again.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  listening,  letting  the 
people  drift  past  her.  The  voice  was  Cletis  Jones's,  she 
decided— bawling,  bullying,  too  loud  for  the  microphone, 
so  that  many  of  the  words  were  blurred  and  lost  in  sheer 
volume. 

—And  I'd  like  to  ask  Doc  Totten  and  Roger  Knowles 
(blast)  if  they  kin  (blast)  true  that  Mr.  Knowles  has 
never  once  (blast) advertise  Sycamore's  springs?  There 
ensued  a  burst  of  screeching  static,  in  which  Cletis  Jones 
was  obviously  so  emotionally  stirred  that  he  could  not 
forbear  howling  into  the  speaker.  Then,  as  if  someone 
had  advised  him  to  step  back,  words  came  through  once 
more: 

—Another  thing,  folks.  They's  been  a  lot  of  coincidences 
about  this  here  campaign.  F'instance,  this  water-scare 
breakin'  right  now,  jest  a  week  before  election.  Now 
that's  a  coincidence,  ain't  it?  And— go  a  mite  further 
back— how  about  Floyd  Skelton  vanishin— inter  thin  airy 
you  might  say?  Another  coincidence,  friends.  Couldn't 
be,  o'  course,  that  Roger's  brother-in-law  knew  too 
much— about  that  last  pavin'  contract,  maybe—? 
Couldn't  be  he  was  paid  to  make  himself  scarce  around 
these  here  parts— ■? 

With  her  face  burning,  she  started  round  the  square, 
past  the  filling  station  and  the  post  office.  Poor  Willy 
May— how  forlorn  and  lonely  it  must  seem,  to  have  lost 
the  one  human  being  who  had  been  real  to  her,  had  pos- 
sessed her  heart  for  so  long!  Did  she  still  feel  that  he 
would  return  to  her,  like  the  tide  to  the  rock?  Looking 
across  the  park,  she  saw,  beyond  the  shifting  groups  of 
farm  people,  her  father-in-law  standing  in  the  wide  door- 
way at  the  top  of  the  courthouse  steps.  He  was  alone, 
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and,  at  that  distance,  he  looked  aloof,  large  and  poised 
and  quite  invulnerable.  Is  he  really  so  calm?  she  won- 
dered. Or  was  the  victory  over  Agnes,  after  all,  only  a 
momentary  one,  a  tiny,  meaningless  revolt?  How  con- 
fusing it  all  is!  she  thought.  There's  only  Walter  that 
makes  sense.  Walter,  and  this  big,  strong  child  kicking 
me  from  inside.  Life:  that's  real.  But  good  and  evil, 
love  and  hate— they're  all  mixed  up  and  part  of  one 
another,  it  seems.  Some  day,  when  I'm  an  old,  old 
woman,  I'll  sit,  like  Granny  Knowles,  alone  in  a  little 
house,  and  try  to  think  it  out.  .  .  . 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  Democrat  office,  and  Wal- 
ter looked  up  from  his  desk,  and  smiled,  but  seemed 
preoccupied.  "Hullo,"  he  said.  "Everything  all  right?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Fine."  She  brushed  the  topic  aside,  her  own 
physical  condition  appearing  insignificant  just  then.  "Did 
you  hear  Cletis  Jones?  Over  the  speaker?" 

"Everybody  must've  heard  it  for  ten  miles,"  he  said 
harshly.  "The  sons  of  bitches." 

She  moved  restlessly  about  the  office.  "That  stuff  about 
Floyd,"  she  said.  "Poor  Aunt  Willy,  having  to  listen  to 
that.  I  think  I'll  run  up  and  see  her." 

"She'd  like  that,"  he  said  absently,  and  added: 
"Doesn't  it  surprise  you,  the  way  she's  taken  Floyd's 
elopement?  I'd  have  supposed—  Goes  to  show,  you  don't 
really  know  a  damn  thing  about  people.  Even  simple 
souls  like  Aunt  Willy." 

"No,  you  don't.  I  almost  think  she's  happier  since  he's 
gone." 

"And  it  isn't,"  Walter  said,  "as  if  she  v/as  looking  fot 
him  to  turn  up  again.  I'm  sure  it  isn't.  I  get  a  strong 
impression,  every  time  I  see  her,  that  she's  absolutely 
certain  he's  not  coming  back." 
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Jane  threw  him  a  startled  glance.  "Do  you?"  a  series 
of  images,  unrelated  before,  now  slipped  across  her  mind, 
forming  a  strangely  logical  sequence.  She  bit  her  lip. 
Better  not  be  sure.  Better  say  nothing  to  Walter— now 
or  ever.  Nor  about  the  report  being  mailed  either.  I  am 
always  closing  little  doors  between  us,  but  how  can  it  be 
helped?  "You're  nervous,"  she  said.  "Stop  moving 
that  blotter  around." 

He  forced  a  laugh.  "Didn't  realize  I  was.  Jittery,  I 
guess.  That  bellowing  outside— and  not  getting  the  word 
from  Little  Rock.  Five  days!  Doc  was  going  to  call 
them.  .  .  ." 

"He  did,"  she  said  quietly,  opening  a  door.  "While  I 
was  in  his  office.  They  said  it'd  been  mailed.  Wednes- 
day." 

"Wednesday?"  He  picked  up  the  word  on  a  note  of 
incredulity,  then  he  got  suddenly  out  of  his  chair  and 
walked  across  the  small  office.  "You  don't  think—?"  he 
said,  turning  on  her  abruptly  as  if  to  catch  her  unawares. 

"I  don't  think  anything,"  she  lied,  getting  up,  moving 
toward  the  door.  "And  you'd  better  not  either,  Walter. 
Not  yet,  anyway."  They  looked  at  one  another,  and  he 
shook  his  head,  dejectedly.  "I'll  come  back  and  have 
lunch  with  you,  at  Corley's,"  she  promised  brightly.  "I 
suppose  you'll  want  to  stay  downtown.  Feeling  runs  high 
and  all  that?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  abstractedly.  "About  noon?" 

"Right."  She  went  over  and  kissed  him.  "I  love  you," 
she  said.  "Don't  take  things  so  hard." 

As  she  went  out,  she  was  conscious  of  a  light,  happy 
sensation  within  herself,  hanging  above  the  troubled 
events  of  the  past  few  days  like  a  shining  mist  over  water. 
The  frightening  implications  within  Aunt  Willy's  behav- 
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ior,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  water  report,  lay  heavy 
on  her  mind,  but  there  was  a  feeling  of  personal  safety 
that  superseded  these  things.  I  must  be  neurotic,  she 
thought— being  happy  when  everything  is  such  a  mess! 

The  square  looked  charming,  with  sunshine  falling 
aslant  the  old  gray  wall  of  the  courthouse,  the  figures 
eddying  through  the  park,  and  the  clothes  with  all  the 
strange  mutations  of  color:  here  a  fragment  not  quite 
purple,  not  quite  blue,  but  an  off-tone  never  seen  before 
—and  there  a  hat  or  a  girl's  sweater  that  was  neither 
blue  nor  green,  and  still  not  turquoise.  At  a  distance,  their 
poverty  lost  its  squalor  and  took  on  a  decorative,  picture 
quality.  She  recalled  that,  on  the  first  night  she  had  met 
him,  Roger  Knowles  had  confessed  that  he  saw  things  in 
terms  of  color  and  pigment,  that  once  he  had  thought  he 
would  like  to  paint.  Does  he  ever  think  of  that  now?  she 
wondered.  The  speaker  from  the  Hillcrest  bleated  loudly 
over  the  square,  and  she  shook  it  off  impatiently  and  got 
into  the  car. 

At  Willy  May's,  she  knocked  several  times  on  the 
front  door,  got  no  answer,  and  walked  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  absorbed  in  the  blooming  of  new  bulbs  that  had 
appeared  along  the  edges  of  the  brick  walk  since  her 
last  visit.  (How  thick  and  fast  they  crowd  up  now, 
she  thought.  An  eagerness  about  it  all:  spring.)  An 
immense  lilac  at  the  corner  of  the  house  stood  burdened 
with  purple  bloom,  the  air  heavy  with  its  scent.  Beyond, 
she  glimpsed  the  white  foam  of  dogwood,  sheets  of  vio- 
lets, golden  mounds  of  forsythia  against  the  split-rail 
fence— but  no  Aunt  Willy.  She  must  be  working  outside 
somewhere,  over  by  the  frames  perhaps,  transplanting 
stuff  to  the  borders.  Her  busy  season,  now.  .  .  . 

She  passed  between  the  cold-frames,  noticing  that  the 
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glass  lids  were  propped  up  so  that  sunshine  could  lie  di- 
rectly on  the  plants.  Pansies,  harebells,  petunias— she 
named  them,  proud  to  identify  them  by  foliation.  Then 
she  paused,  staring  down  into  the  frame  where  Willy 
May  wintered  the  biennials.  Sweet  William,  yes,  and  a 
few  campanulas,  but  the  floppy,  furry  leaves  of  the  fox- 
gloves were  missing.  She  moved  on  quickly.  Hadn't  she 
known  all  along  that  they  would  be  gone? 

It  was  very  still  in  the  garden,  even  the  voice  from 
the  mountaintop  now  hushed.  In  the  deserted  silence, 
Jane  felt  a  vague  dread  that  she  might  come  upon  Aunt 
Willy  going  about  one  or  another  of  her  private  rites. 
Not  a  spite-doll,  however,  for  there  would  be  no  further 
occasion  for  spite-dolls.  Walking  toward  the  rose  garden, 
she  called  out: 

"Oh,  Aunt  Willy!  Aunt  Willy  May-" 

Then  she  saw  her:  the  large,  lifted  head,  the  blank 
brown  eyes  upon  her,  not  startled  even  in  that  first  in- 
stant. What  was  strangely  frightening  to  her,  was  finding 
Willy  May  lying  prone  among  the  new-leafed  rosebushes, 
with  her  body  pressed  down  against  the  soft  loam.  As 
she  slowly  raised  herself  and  got  to  her  feet,  Jane  no- 
ticed flecks  of  damp  earth  about  her  cheeks  and  mouth. 
But  she  seemed  wholly  unembarrassed,  this  time,  as  she 
stood  looking  with  tenderness  at  the  neatly  pruned  rose- 
bushes, at  the  hollowed-out  image  of  her  own  body 
faintly  discernible  in  the  surface  soil  between  two  rows. 

"He  liked  roses,"  she  said  absently.  "The  only  flowers 
he  did  like.  That's  because  they  were  expensive,  if  you 
bought  'em  from  florists  in  the  city.  He  always  liked  rich 
things.  Roses,  he  said,  smelled  of  money.  .  .  ."  She  ut- 
tered the  words  in  a  voice  of  indulgent  affection,  like  one 
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recounting  the  vagaries  of  a  loved  child.  Her  face, 
turned  to  Jane,  was  untroubled. 

Jane  took  her  arm.  "Shall  we  go  back  to  the  house, 
Aunt  Willy?  Cold  out  here.  Let's  make  some  coffee." 

She  walked  with  docility  ahead  of  Jane,  between  the 
seed-beds  and  frames,  not  even  glancing  toward  the  bare 
space  where,  in  February,  there  had  been  foxgloves. 
Watching  her  broad  back,  Jane  thought:  She  knows 
that  I  know,  and  she  doesn't  care.  Not  scared,  not  guilty. 
No  death,  she  said,  in  that  green  world  of  hers.  Only 
changing  forms,  metamorphoses:  his  little,  meager  bones 
laced  with  the  roots  of  roses. 

"Every  year,  in  May,"  Aunt  Willy  was  saying,  paus- 
ing on  the  doorsill  to  look  toward  the  rose  garden,  "—in 
May,  the  Jacqueminots,  you  know—"  She  made  a  vague 
gesture  with  her  hand,  as  of  one  calling  up  a  small  res- 
urrection: uprush  of  life  and  explosion  of  buds.  Jane  took 
her  hand  gently,  looked  into  the  brown  eyes  that  were 
serene  and  only  mildly  grieving,  and  a  smile  of  compre- 
hension passed  between  them.  "Yes,"  Jane  said,  affirm- 
ing some  truth  more  ancient  than  good  or  evil.  "So  lovely, 
May-" 

They  passed  quietly  into  the  house  together. 
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it  was  late,  Monday  night,  when  Roger  Knowles  got 
home  from  a  conference  with  the  doctor,  at  the  Tottens' 
house.  He  had  expected  that  Agnes  would  have  gone  to 
bed,  but  there  were  lights  in  her  room,  as  he  drove  round 
to  the  garage.  He  wandered  out  to  the  dining-room, 
poured  himself  a  nightcap  at  the  buffet  and  drank  it 
slowly,  before  he  turned  out  the  lights  and  went  upstairs. 
He  would  have  preferred  not  to  see  Agnes  tonight,  per- 
haps because  of  an  ill-defined  notion  on  his  part  that 
she  might  have  the  power  to  read,  in  his  too-candid 
face,  the  nature  of  the  doubt  and  suspicion  that  had 
grown  stronger  inside  himself,  for  the  past  few  days,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  escape  the  idea.  He  thought 
to  slip  quietly  into  his  room,  but  her  voice  through  the 
open  door  forestalled  him,  in  the  upper  hall.  "Roger?" 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but- 
toned up  to  the  neck  in  a  severely  tailored  gray  dressing- 
gown,  and  holding  a  brush  in  her  hand.  Her  hair,  dry 
and  fine  like  sifted  ashes,  lay  lightly  on  her  shoulders, 
and  he  recalled  another  occasion  when  he  had  found  her 
engaged  in  this  ritualistic  brushing,  and  had  been  con- 
quered. Night  after  night,  he  thought,  this  vigorous,  duti- 
ful assault  upon  her  scalp— why?  Some  women  might 
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brush  their  hair  in  readiness  for  a  lover,  spread  its  soft 
fragrance  to  invite  caresses,  but  there  had  never  been 
softness  nor  tenderness  in  Agnes.  .  .  . 

"You  were  a  long  time/'  she  said  tentatively.  "I 
couldn't  imagine.  I  even  thought  you  might  have  gone  to 
that— opening  at  the  Hillcrest  .  .  .  After  all,  you  haven't 
put  on  what  could  be  called  a  campaign—' 

He  made  no  comment,  and  she  turned  away  and  laid 
the  hairbrush  on  the  dressing-table,  as  if  she  needed  ac- 
tion, no  matter  how  insignificant.  "Why  don't  you  come 
in?"  she  asked  over  her  shoulder.  "Not  stand  there  in 
the  doorway—" 

"Thanks.  I'm  all  right  here,"  he  told  her.  "It  begins  to 
look,"  he  said  slowly,  "as  if  you'd  put  your  money  on 
the  wrong  horse,  Agnes.  The  Perry  money." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  she  asked  stiffly.  "I've 
never  been  a  gambler." 

"You're  right,"  he  conceded.  "The  analogy  was  a  mis- 
fit. None  of  the  Perrys  have  ever  trusted  to  luck.  Long- 
range  plans.  Constructive.  Builders.  .  .  ." 

"You're  in  a  strange  mood,"  she  said,  searching  his 
face.  "Builders?"  Her  rigidity  seemed  to  give  way  slightly, 
as  if  it  had  begun  to  wilt  down,  and  she  added  uncer- 
tainly: "It  looks  as  if  all  my  building  has  been  wasted 
effort.  You-Walter-" 

He  smiled,  unruffled.  "There's  still,"  he  reminded  her, 
"the  Woman's  Club,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  School 
Board— oh,  your  wisdom  and  competence  will  still  be  ap- 
preciated in  a  number  of  places.  This  election  is  prob- 
ably lost,  but  I  can't  quite  picture  poor  Mrs.  Jaffray  tak- 
ing your  place  as  First  Lady  of  Sycamore,  can  you? 
And  certainly  not  Clytie  Byrne.  Or  Cletis  Jones's  wife." 
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'That's  enough/'  she  said,  holding  a  handkerchief 
against  her  mouth.  "I've  never  known  you  to  be  so  un- 
feeling, Roger.  No  gratitude.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "Even  gratitude  peters  out  even- 
tually, I  suppose,  if  you  live  long  enough."  He  turned  to 
go,  then  added  as  an  afterthought:  "Greg  lost  another 
patient  today.  Bessie  Holmes.  Judd  Corley's  sister,  you 
know." 

"She's  been  ailing  for  some  time,"  Agnes  cried  out  be- 
hind him.  "Months—" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  he  said.  "A  blessed  release.  .  .  .  She 
died  of  dysentery,"  he  added,  and  started  toward  the 
stairs.  "I'm  not  sleepy,"  he  called  back.  "I'm  going  for 
a  walk.  It's  a  fine  night."  He  was  aware  of  her  standing 
at  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  unquiet,  as  if  she  meant  to 
detain  him,  but  he  continued  down  the  stairs. 

Outside,  the  town  lay  sleeping  under  a  patched 
coverlid  of  thin  blue  moonlight  and  purple  shadow.  As 
he  descended  the  garden  behind  the  house,  the  mingled 
scents  of  narcissus  and  lilacs  and  damp  earth  reached 
him,  and  he  breathed  it  in  deeply,  finding  it  strangely 
exhilarating.  I  will  take  the  back  lanes,  he  thought, 
with  the  thrill  of  one  setting  out  upon  a  secret  adventure. 
It  had  been  like  this  in  the  far  past  of  boyhood,  when 
he  had  squirmed  through  a  small  window  (his  mother 
sleeping  in  the  next  room)  to  go  on  a  forbidden  possum- 
hunt  with  Fowler  Perry  and  Greg  Totten.  Only  then  it 
had  been  winter— patches  of  snow  here  and  there,  and 
the  boys  shivering  inside  their  jackets,  and  shushing  Fow- 
ler's dog  as  they  footed  it  toward  the  woods.  This  night 
was  warm.  It  had  been  on  still,  scented  nights  like  this 
that  he  had  let  Jericho  walk  indolently  homeward 
through  the  dark,  himself  dreaming  in  the  saddle,  re- 
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luctant  to  return  to  the  big  house,  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  luxury  of  remembering  in  solitude  the  hour  just 
passed  in  Cricket's  cabin,  the  taste  of  Cricket's  mouth. 

Loved  her.  That  was  what  Agnes  had  known  and 
what  she'd  made  him  atone  for.  It  was  also  what  he  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  tell  Agnes.  "It  wasn't  like  that!" 
he  had  cried  to  her,  that  night,  but  had  gone  no  further. 
Now  he  could  pity  Agnes.  The  angular  little  girl  with 
pigtails  who  had  dragged  him  up  the  long  drive  and 
stuffed  him  with  gingerbread,  had  been  no  farther  from 
his  heart  than  the  armored  woman  who  had  meted  out 
a  life  sentence  to  moral  servitude,  while  she  stood,  stiff 
and  pure,  in  the  middle  of  that  big,  square  bedroom. 
My  act  of  contrition's  done  with  now,  he  thought, 
striding  over  the  dark  path.  Too  late  by  years  to  make 
amends  to  her,  now  out  of  reach  under  the  wing  of  her 
terrible,  just  God.  And,  even  long  ago,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  had  been  dealt  an  injury,  that 
she  should  forgive.  No  bitterness  in  her,  only  the  mute 
acceptance  of  sorrow. 

He  rounded  the  edge  of  Braithwaite's  pasture  and  cut 
through  the  path  along  the  gulch  that  wound  up  be- 
hind Jessup's  store.  The  trail,  through  darkness,  touched 
a  familiar  chord  inside  him,  and  he  realized  with  some 
surprise  that  he  had  often,  in  dreams,  followed  this  same 
path.  Dozens  of  times  he  had  scuttled  over  this  ground, 
with  an  unknown  pursuer  hot  on  his  heels.  Always  he 
had  run  crouching,  in  panic  haste  to  reach  Beetree 
Lane,  where  it  seemed  he  would  be  safe,  yet  inevitably 
he  failed.  Often  he  would  be  climbing  the  very  last  rise  of 
the  steep  road,  scrambling  on  hands  and  knees,  crying 
out  in  his  sleep,  but  he  found  he  made  no  progress,  or 
else  the  Thing  would  pounce  on  him  from  behind,  and 
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he  would  wake  in  a  sweat  without  seeing  it.  Or,  again, 
he  would  have  taken  a  wrong  turning  and  find  himself 
lost  in  the  dark  wood.  Or,  thinking  shrewdly  to  outwit 
the  hunter,  he  would  dart  into  one  of  the  caverns  that 
perforated  the  mountain,  the  underground  passages  he 
had  explored  as  a  child,  weaving  a  way  among  roots  and 
rocks,  to  live  with  bats  and  salamanders.  .  .  . 

Here  was  Jessup's  store,  a  low,  dark  mass  with  a  slice 
of  moonlight  cut  slantwise  across  one  side,  a  window 
palely  gleaming.  Jessup's:  sourballs  they  had,  red  and 
green.  And  black  bins  of  tea  with  beautiful  names  in 
gold  paint,  peeling  off.  Young  Hyson.  Oolong.  Formosa. 
Are  they  still  there?  Years  since  I've  seen  them.  Go  back 
tomorrow,  and  find  out.  No,  tea  is  dispensed  in  tidy  little 
commercial  packages  now.  The  lacquered  bins  with  the 
beguiling  names  would  be  gone. 

He  began  to  climb  the  grade,  and  it  was  oddly  reas- 
suring somehow  to  realize  how  the  lives  of  all  of  them 
had  had  their  beginning  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
Beetree  Lane,  and  how  they  had  all  stumbled  up  and 
down  the  rock-strewn  slope,  spat  out  persimmon  seeds, 
filled  pails  with  wild  grapes  or  berries,  and  gunny  sacks 
with  walnuts:  himself,  and  Cricket,  Willy  May,  even  the 
lean,  embittered  boy  who  was  his  son  and  enemy.  "I 
don't  want  nothing  off  you,  now  or  never.  .  .  ."  Yet  (he 
realized  with  a  shock)  that  was  what  he  actually  had 
wanted  Fenton  to  do  and  say.  The  slap  in  the  face,  the 
humbling  of  himself  before  the  ragged,  ill-fed  youth, 
had  acted  as  an  acid  stimulant,  and  he  knew  now  that, 
underneath  the  sense  of  personal  humiliation,  something 
inside  himself  had  cried  proudly:  "My  son!" 

—And  now  Fenton  was  on  the  way  up.  A  ruthless  way, 
arrogant,  unscrupulous,  but  was  there  any  other  road 
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for  Fen  ton  to  take?  It  was,  after  all,  Agnes  who  had  or- 
dained it,  himself  concurring  if  only  by  inaction.  And 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  all  to  the  bad,  even  for  Syca- 
more. Fenton  and  Clytie:  underdogs  had  to  struggle  up 
by  any  way  they  knew,  didn't  they?  It  might  have  been 
better  for  everyone  if  he  himself  had  taken  a  harder 
road,  not  docilely  followed  Agnes  down  the  wrong  turn- 
ing. Was  that  the  reason,  he  asked  himself  wryly,  for 
this  compulsion  always  to  return  to  Beetree  Lane— as  if 
it  stood  in  his  imagination  for  the  spot  where  he  had 
mistaken  the  path? 

At  the  top,  there  were  faint  stars  and  broken  shafts  of 
moonlight,  and  he  made  out  dimly  the  shape  of  Cricket's 
cabin.  As  he  passed,  a  dog  detached  itself  from  the 
shadow  about  the  doorsill,  and  barked  once.  Roger  won- 
dered for  a  moment  if  she  might  be  roused,  and  come  to 
stand  again  in  the  doorway,  exhorting  him  to  save  him- 
self, but  no  one  stirred  inside  the  small,  dark  house  and 
he  walked  on. 

Across  the  lane  from  his  mother's,  the  slender  persim- 
mon-tree above  the  spring  thrust  an  illumined  branch  of 
silver  across  his  path,  and  he  leaned  against  the  stone 
wall  and  touched  it  curiously,  thinking  of  the  old  woman 
sleeping  a  few  feet  from  where  he  stood.  All  around  him 
were  sleeping  women:  Cricket  pursuing  her  transcend- 
ent visions  across  the  sky,  Agnes  troubled  perhaps  and 
contending,  even  in  dreams,  Jane  wrapped  happily  about 
the  child  she  would  have  to  learn  to  give  up,  beginning 
next  month.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  he  thought,  it's  only  when 
they're  sleeping  that  a  man  is  safe  from  their  love,  their 
deep  designs.  I  won't  rouse  her,  he  thought.  It's  good  to 
be  alone. 
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for  the  opening  at  Hillcrest  House,  Clytie  had  been  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  newly  renovated  suites  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  She  herself  had  selected  the  determinedly 
modern  furnishing  of  the  two  rooms:  boxy  chairs  done 
in  white  leather,  tubular  lamps,  a  divan  upholstered 
sumptuously  in  what  looked  like  zebra  hide.  There  was 
also  a  wide,  low  bed  with  no  footboard,  heaped  with  silk 
pillows  and  spread  with  a  gleaming  cerise  coverlet  that 
trailed  flounces  on  the  carpet.  She  was  pleased  with  her 
venture  into  the  art  of  decorating,  even  though  she  sensed 
something  not  wholly  happy  in  the  conjunction  of  these 
choice  pieces  with  the  basic  architecture  of  the  Hillcrest 
House:  the  thin,  tall  windows,  inexorable  even  behind 
looped  "drapes,"  the  persistent  convolutions  of  wood- 
work about  the  doors,  the  high-manteled  chimney  piece 
that  flatly  declined  to  budge  from  its  niche  in  the  nine- 
ties, even  though  she  had  had  its  bricks  painted  white. 
"It's  nicer,"  she  told  Dory,  "than  that  rat-hole  upstairs 
of  the  pool-hall."  She  was  seated  before  a  dressing-table 
composed  entirely  of  mirrors.  With  every  movement  she 
made,  dozens  of  splintered  reflections  slipped  across  doz- 
ens of  surfaces,  and  broke  and  vanished  on  corners,  only 
to  recur  on  new  glassy  planes  the  next  instant.  "Every- 
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thing's  got  to  be  right,"  she  said,  speaking  to  her  own 
image  rather  than  to  that  of  Dory,  who  was  hovering 
like  a  gaunt  bird  behind  her.  'Tonight— I'm  going  to 
show  'em  all" 

"I  always  knowed  you  would,"  Dory  said  compla- 
cently. 

"Yes,"  said  Clytie,  forgiving  her  the  half-truth.  "I  got 
me  the  right  man,"  she  added. 

Dory  conceded  the  point  with  a  grunt.  Clytie,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  was  slapping  handfuls  of  skin  cream  onto 
herself,  massaging  it  deftly  into  her  face  and  neck,  arms 
and  breasts.  "Why'n't  you  let  me  do  that  fer  you?"  Dory 
asked  crossly.  "Git  yerself  all  wore  out."  She  made  for 
the  huge  jar  of  cream,  but  Clytie  pushed  her  away. 

"No.  Your  hands  are  too  rough." 

Dory  retreated.  "They  got  that  way,"  she  said  with 
bitterness,  "workin'  fer  you." 

"I  know.  You'll  get  paid  back,"  Clytie  told  her  calmly. 
"Anything  you  want." 

"I  don't  want  nothin',"  Dory  said  with  conviction, 
"— oney  a  'lectric  refrigerator  and  a  new  brooder-house. 
Long  as  you  kin  push  some  of  these  sons  o'  bitches— 
that's  enough  fer  me."  She  pulled  a  bag  of  Bull  Dur- 
ham and  a  book  of  papers  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress 
and  began  rolling  a  cigarette.  "I  got  to  go  hunt  up  Asy," 
she  said.  "See  the  old  fool  don't  git  hisself  drunk  and  go 
startin'  a  fight.  Anything  I  kin  do?" 

"Come  back  and  help  me  into  my  dress,"  Clytie  said, 
standing  up,  stretching. 

Dory  stood  near  the  door,  glowering.  "Say  please. 
Don't  go  givin'  orders  to  me,  that  wiped  yer  nose  and 
washed  yer  dydies." 
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"Please."  Clytie  bent  and  smoothed  the  coverlet, 
stroking  the  satin  surface  as  if  it  were  a  cat's  back.  "I 
always  wanted  a  bed  like  this/'  she  murmured,  star-eyed. 

At  two  minutes  before  the  hour  set  for  dinner,  when 
the  lobby  was  alive  and  buzzing  with  the  crowd  of  ex- 
pectant guests,  Clytie  made  her  entrance.  She  swept 
down  the  wide  staircase,  her  skirt  closely  sheathing  her 
hips  but  flaring  out  from  the  knees  to  trail  the  carpeted 
treads  behind  her.  She  could  have  desired  marble,  rather 
than  these  stout  oak  balustrades,  the  newels  bursting  at 
the  top  into  floral  excrescences  of  a  bygone  era,  but, 
though  the  setting  might  not  be  perfect,  Clytie  knew  her- 
self to  be  the  flawless  jewel.  She  walked  in  triumph, 
slowly.  Her  hair  had  been  lacquered  till  every  whorl  of 
the  high-built  coiffure  appeared  to  have  been  cast  in 
bright  metal.  On  either  side  of  the  deep  slit  that  bi- 
furcated her  gown  almost  to  the  waist,  her  breasts 
erupted  under  the  scarlet  brocade,  so  frankly  evident 
that,  watching  her  studied  descent,  men  let  their  breath 
escape  in  a  long,  tremulous  sigh  that  had  in  it  something 
of  grief,  of  loss— and  women  turned  with  lifted  eyebrows 
to  other  women,  recognizing  instantly  a  common  enemy. 
From  her  ears  swung  glittering  pendants— rhinestones 
which  might  just  as  well,  she  thought,  have  been  dia- 
monds, for  all  anyone  could  tell  the  difference.  But  the 
slender  circlet  on  her  wrist  she  knew  to  be  genuine, 
because  Prentiss  Jaffray,  furiously  embarrassed  and 
slightly  drunk,  had  said  so  when  he'd  given  it  to  her. 
Clytie,  skeptical  in  general,  had  been  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  the  diamonds  because  Prentiss  Jaffray  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  fool  to  do  such  a  thing. 

She  could  see  him  gaping  up  at  her  with  his  pale  eyes, 
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from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  she  noted  that  now  he 
was  wearing  a  white  mess-jacket,  but  she  was  not  im- 
pressed. She  saw  Walter  Knowles,  too,  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  just  leaving,  and  she  lifted  her  chin  a  degree 
higher,  profoundly  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Walter 
had  seen  at  last  what  he  had  had  within  his  grasp,  and 
had  let  slip  away.  She  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
fleeting  smile  he  threw  her.  She  knew  the  desolation  of 
his  heart.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  sought  and  found  Fenton  Sayre, 
standing  near  the  door  to  the  ballroom,  and  she  saw  that 
he  was,  as  always,  dressed  in  character,  no  matter  how 
many  other  men  might  get  themselves  up  in  monkey- 
suits.  She  was  proud  of  the  fine  flannel  shirt  he  wore, 
and  of  the  wondrously  tooled  belt  and  white  breeches 
and  new  boots,  and  prouder  still  of  the  arrogant  assur- 
ance of  his  bearing. 

It  was  Jaffray  who  took  her  in  to  dinner,  but  Fenton 
sat  on  her  other  side.  She  looked  up  and  down  the  table, 
ahd  took  note  of  those  who  had  the  honored  places  along 
with  her:  the  moneyed  men  from  the  North,  with  their 
ladies,  and  Colonel  Blake  with  Mrs.  Tupper;  Jarvis  and 
Tracy;  Cletis  Jones  tacitly  acknowledging  a  new  alliance 
of  love  by  bringing  Mona  Jo  Gamble,  whose  gold-capped 
teeth  glinted  when  she  talked;  Dory  unbending  in  a  new 
gray  dress,  with  Asa,  uneasy,  beside  her;  Doctor  Glover 
looking  important,  and  his  eager  wife  dispensing  charm 
on  all  sides  as  if  it  were  an  elixir  at  a  medicine  show; 
Gladys  Williams  fairly  glowing  with  the  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, her  abounding  bosom  draped  with  yards  of  pink 
chiffon.  To  Clytie,  they  symbolized  only  success,  the  glass 
mountain  scaled  at  last.  Beneath  the  carefully  frozen  dig- 
nity, her  heart  sang.  She  touched  with  one  finger  the 
fragile  petals  of  the  flowers  pinned  in  her  hair:  orchids. 
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Fifteen  dollars,  Fent  had  told  her,  and  she  wondered 
why  people  made  so  much  fuss  over  them,  when  they 
looked  so  much  like  irises. 

She  scarcely  tasted  the  food,  and  the  speeches  bored 
her.  She  decided  not  to  listen,  preferring  to  gauge  her  own 
impact  on  the  people  around  her,  perceiving  only  envy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  women,  not  the  occasional  flicker 
of  amusement,  since  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  there 
was  anything  faintly  comic  in  the  juxtaposition  of  her 
orchids  and  scarlet  brocade  with  Fenton's  overwhelm- 
ingly Western  getup.  On  her  left,  she  could  feel  Fenton's 
arm  against  hers.  On  her  right,  Jaffray's  foot  groped  for 
her  under  the  table,  and  she  wondered  impatiently  if  he 
would  mar  the  golden  sandals,  and  lost  track  of  how 
many  times  his  wineglass  had  been  refilled.  He  spoke 
pretty  well,  though,  losing  himself  only  once  or  twice 
when  a  long  sentence  got  out  of  hand. 

Colonel  Blake,  likewise  mellow,  ran  on  for  some  time, 
calling  up  pictures  of  Hillcrest  House  in  its  prime:  tally- 
hos,  grand  cotillions,  ladies  weighted  with  diamonds 
"big  as  my  thumb."  All  this  splendor,  through  some  mir- 
acle of  telescoping  time,  was  due  presently  to  return, 
the  colonel  implied.  What's  he  dragging  up  all  that 
old  dead-and-gone  stuff  for?  Clytie  asked  herself,  hav- 
ing no  patience  with  the  past.  It  was  a  relief  to  her 
when  the  last  speaker  subsided,  and  people  began  to 
drift  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  the  bar  was 
set  up. 

A  crew  of  Suggs,  Gurleys,  and  Jessups  cleared  the  lit- 
tered tables,  the  lights  of  the  crystal  chandeliers  were 
dimmed,  and  a  concealed  blue  illumination  sprang  up 
around  the  walls.  The  orchestra  shifted  to  dance  music, 
and  Clytie  was  in  the  arms  of  first  one,  then  another 
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hungry-eyed  middle-aged  man.  She  was  too  solidly  built 
and  too  stiff  to  dance  well,  but  she  knew  that  the  mere 
excuse  to  hold  her  was  enough  for  these  frustrated  hus- 
bands. Dancing,  she  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  Fen- 
ton,  aloof,  not  dancing,  and  she  thanked  her  stars  that 
he  never  looked  at  her,  drooling,  like  these  half-men  who 
kept  pushing  her  in  slow,  ecstatic  circles  about  the  room. 
Prentiss  Jaffray  seized  upon  her  more  and  more  often, 
and  at  last  maneuvered  her  to  a  quiet  corner  and  bab- 
bled against  her  ear  that  he  wished  they  could  be 
alone. 

She  pressed  his  moist  hand  and  dealt  him  a  provoca- 
tive glance  from  under  her  heavy  lashes.  "You  know 
where  my  suit  is?  Right  up  the  stairs,  first  door  on  the 
left.  Dance  me  over  to  the  door,  then  you  come  in  ten 
minutes.  Don't  let  anybody  see  you,  though.  .  .  ."  She 
yearned  against  him  as  he  wove  a  path  down  the  room, 
and  he  began  to  pant,  slightly. 

She  found  Dory  and  Asa  in  possession  of  the  apart- 
ment, silently  sharing  a  bottle  of  corn  whisky,  and  she 
turned  them  out.  "Go  somewheres  else,''  she  said. 
"One  of  those  empty  rooms.  I  want  the  place  to  myself." 

Dory  threw  her  a  black  look.  "I  shore  hope  you  ain't 
fixin'  to  foul  things  up  agin"  she  said.  "Jest  when—" 

Clytie  shut  the  door  on  them  and  began  repairing  her 
make-up  at  the  mirrored  table.  She  was  spraying  herself 
with  a  heavy  perfume  when  Jaffray's  timid  tapping 
sounded  on  the  outside  door.  She  let  him  in  quickly,  re- 
leasing the  bolt  behind  her  as  she  closed  the  door.  His 
white  mess-jacket  looked  creased  and  untidy  now,  and  a 
hectic  color  overspread  the  pallor  of  his  face.  Clytie  had 
dimmed  most  of  the  lights,  and  she  was  able  to  estimate 
the  effect  she  made,  luminous  and  shimmering  against 
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the  vaguely  perceived  richness  of  the  room— the  zebra 
divan,  the  white  leather  chairs. 

Almost  at  once,  he  began  reaching  and  scrambling  for 
her,  pawing,  explaining,  confessing.  (Spilling  his  guts,  she 
thought,  disdainful  inside  her  soft  complaisance. )  Had  to 
talk  about  his  wife,  of  course:  "Alma— her  asthma, 
you  know— not  able  to  come  tonight—  Wonderful  girl, 
wouldn't  want  to  hurt  her,  but  a  man  gets—  Ever  since 
the  first  time  I  saw  you,  Clytie— something  about  you— 
beauty,  life,  vitality.  I'd  almost  forgotten  how  it  was,  be- 
ing young—"  Then  somehow  they  were  in  the  inner 
room,  the  white  mess-jacket  discarded,  and  Jaffray  clum- 
sily clambering  over  her  where  she  lay  in  disarray  upon 
the  cerise  coverlet  and  the  strewn  silk  pillows. 

"Say  you  love  me,  Clytie,"  he  kept  muttering  thickly, 
while  he  planted  wet  kisses  on  her  mouth  and  neck.  "Tell 
me  you  love  me—"  (It's  good-bye  orchids,  if  Fent  don't 
hurry  up,  she  thought  grimly. ) 

Dory  had  sat  alone  in  the  room  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  scowling  more  and  more  darkly  as  Asa  failed  to  re- 
appear with  the  bottle  of  whisky  he'd  been  sent  to  get. 
When  he  finally  opened  the  door  and  ambled  in,  she 
pounced  on  him.  "Where  you  been  so  long?  Where's 
the  liquor?" 

"Hell,  Dory—"  He  stood  scratching  his  head  in  a  fool- 
ish way.  "I  plumb  fergot  it  in  all  the  excitement." 

"What  excitement?"  she  asked  with  foreboding.  "Was 
they  a  fight?" 

"Well— ye  might  call  it  a  fight,"  he  drawled  with  his 
slow  grin.  "Course,  I  didn't  atchally  see  the  fightin'  .  .  ." 

"Godamighty!"  Dory  cried,  driven  beyond  endurance. 
"See  kin  you  git  them  muddled-up  wits  o'  yours  to- 
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gether  and  tell  me  the  straight  of  whut  happened.  You 
went  out  that  there  door  to  git  the  liquor.  Then  whut?" 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  herding  his  ideas  together, 
then  he  told  it  carefully.  "Well,  I  was  a-goin'  down  the 
hall,  when  Fent  come  a-bustin'  outen  their  room  and 
grabbed  me.  'Git  Doc  Glover  in  here  quick,'  he  says.  So 
I  didn't  ast  no  questions,  seem'  it's  Fent,  but  jest  went 
down  to  the  ballroom,  where  the  Doc  is  dancin',  and 
tuck  him  back  to  Clytie's  suit.  Well,  the  bedroom's  all 
tore  up,  cheers  turned  over,  and  here's  Mr.  Jaffray  layin' 
on  the  bed  with  Fent's  knife  a-stickin'  in  him,  and  blood 
all  over  that  purty  bed-quilt.  The  Doc  looked  scairt  and 
wanted  to  know  whut  happened,  but  Fent  he  says: 
'Never  mind  that.  Jest  git  busy.  I  don't  want  this  son  of 
a  bitch  to  die  on  me,'  he  says.  'Fix  him  up  so  he  kin  be 
leavin'  town  tomorrer.'  Jaffray  he  begun  moanin'  about 
how  he's  dyin',  and  Fent  says:  'No,  you  ain't,  but  yer 
lucky  I  didn't  kill  you,  tryin'  to  rape  my  wife.'  Then 
Jaffray  tried  to  set  up,  and  he  says:  'Did  you  say  wife?" 
and  Clytie  says,  yes,  they  was  married  way  last  Novem- 
ber. He  kinda  fell  back  then,  and  the  Doc  pulled  out 
Fent's  knife  and  fussed  around,  washin'  and  puttin'  on 
bandages,  then  he  jabbed  a  needle  in  his  arm  and  says 
he  ain't  hurt  much." 

"Well,  don't  that  beat  all!"  Dory  cried  with  relish. 
"So  then  whut?" 

"Well,  after  the  Doc  went  out,  lookin'  like  a  scairt 
rabbit,  Jaffray  set  up,  and  his  face  was  all  bunged  up 
where  Fent  musta  hammered  him,  and  Fent  says:  'In 
the  mornin',  we'll  announce  it  over  that  speaker  that 
you've  withdrawn  as  a  candidate,  account  o'  your  health, 
and  I  reckon  they  won't  be  no  trouble  about  that  prop- 
erty, 'cause  all  the  deeds  is  in  my  name  anyhow.'  And 
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Jaffray,  he  went  to  moanin'  agin,  and  sayin'  he'd  agree 
to  anything,  only  would  Fent  please  not  tell  his  pore  wife, 
'cause  the  shock  might  kill  her.  And  Fent  says  Okay,  he 
will  keep  it  to  hisself,  long  as  Jaffray  don't  go  makin'  no 
trouble,  but  jest  leave  town  quiet,  by  tomorrer  night. 

'Then  him  and  Clytie  started  to  go  out— back  to  the 
dance,  I  reckon— and  Clytie  says,  kinda  mad-like:  The 
damn  fool,  he  ruint  my  orchids,'  and  Fent  says:  'Never 
mind.  You  kin  have  more  'f  you  like  'em.  You  done  fine, 
honey,'  he  says,  and  Jaffray  jest  a-settin'  there  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  lookin'  sick.  .  .  ." 

Dory  slapped  her  knee  and  rocked  with  silent  laughter. 
'That  Fent!"  she  said,  choking  a  little.  "He's  a  sight. 
.  .  .  Now  you  go  fetch  that  liquor." 


CHAPTER 
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there  was  a  disarming  air  of  informality  about  the 
scene  in  the  lobby  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Hotel,  when 
Jane  went  down  with  Walter,  next  morning,  to  vote.  The 
judges  chatted  with  everyone  who  came  in,  voters  sat 
down  anywhere,  since  there  were  no  booths,  sought  for 
pencils,  and  scratched  the  names  they  did  not  want  (an 
oddly  negative  procedure,  she  thought).  It  was  all  done 
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in  the  chummiest  way,  with  people  looking  over  other 
people's  shoulders  and  commenting  on  their  choice  of 
candidates,  objecting,  advising,  and  without  a  trace  of 
the  rancor  that  had  been  so  prevalent  during  the  turbu- 
lent campaign.  It  was  as  if,  having  whipped  itself  into  a 
frenzy  of  contentiousness  for  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
town  had  subsided  abruptly  into  an  easy-going,  amiable 
mood  when  the  day  itself  had  arrived. 

Jane  made  some  outcry  against  signing  her  name  on 
the  duplicate  ballot.  "Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!"  she  sputtered  at  Walter,  indignant  and  disbe- 
lieving. "I'm  sure  it's  illegal." 

She  signed  it,  though,  and  popped  the  two  small  folded 
papers  each  into  its  proper  box,  just  as,  earlier,  she  had 
come  to  terms  with  the  poll  tax.  "I  won't  pay  it,  ever," 
she  had  announced,  with  the  boundless  conviction  of  ig- 
norance. "I'm  against  it  on  principle." 

"Oh,  yes  you  will,"  Walter  had  assured  her.  "It's  in- 
cluded with  the  real  estate  tax.  Can't  pay  that  without 
paying  our  poll  tax." 

—So  even  this  outrage  had  been  accepted,  had  be- 
come merely  another  seasonal  detail  in  the  over-all  pat- 
tern, like  stacked  stove-wood  on  the  porches  in  winter, 
or  the  blazing  October  color  of  sassafras  trees. 

Colonel  Blake  was  circulating  about  the  lobby,  looking 
broad  and  smooth  and  pink,  greeting  Jane  with  a  courtly 
grace,  being  pally  with  Walter.  "Y'know,  Walt,"  he  said, 
popping  out  his  eyes  in  the  manner  that  dared  his  hear- 
ers to  misconstrue  what  he  said,  "Prentiss  Jaffray's  name 
is  scratched  off  the  ballot.  Regrettable— hrmpph,  circum- 
stances— Maybe  you—?" 

Walter  replied,  unsmiling,  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  the  colonel  seemed  to  breathe 
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easier.  "Didn't  get  report  from  Little  Rock  yet,  did  they, 
Walt?"  he  asked,  more  happily. 

"Not  yet."  Walter's  sang-froid  was  equal  to  the  colo- 
nel's. "Ought  to  be  here  soon." 

"Anxious  to  see  it,"  said  the  colonel  blandly,  and 
moved  off. 

"I  don't  see,"  Jane  complained,  "how  you  can  be  civil 
to  him  after  the  way  he's  treated  your  father.  The  old 
turncoat!" 

"In  a  town  this  size,"  he  said,  "you  can't  have  out- 
and-out  enemies.  You  live  too  close  together.  Everybody 
is  everybody's  friend— on  the  surface." 

"It  all  seems  pretty  hypocritical,"  she  said,  then  re- 
membered uneasily  that  she  and  Tracy  still  stopped  and 
chatted,  when  they  met,  with  an  outward  show  of  good 
will,  though  the  old  intimacy  had  died,  and  painfully. 

"When  will  they  know  the  results?"  she  asked  when 
the  brief  business  of  voting  was  over,  and  they  were 
once  more  out  in  the  square. 

By  seven  or  eight,  he  told  her— unless  it  should  be 
close,  or  if  the  vote  were  questioned,  in  which  case  the 
locked  box  would  be  opened  and  the  signed  ballots  ex- 
amined. "Will  it  be  close?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

He  threw  her  a  bleak  smile.  "I  hardly  think  so.  Even 
leaving  out  the  extra  votes  that  were  brought  in,  you 
could  scarcely  expect  to  compete  with  the  outfit  that 
staged  that  glorious  affair  at  the  Hillcrest  last  night, 
could  you?"  He  squeezed  her  arm.  "I  don't  care  too 
much,"  he  said  more  seriously.  "I  don't  think  Dad  ever 
really  wanted  to  be  in  this  kind  of  thing,  and  God  knows, 
I  don't." 

"But  the  town—"  Jane  said,  like  a  lesson  well  learned. 
"Won't  it  be  awfully  bad  for-?" 
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"Oh,  even  that."  He  walked  beside  her,  untroubled. 
It  seemed  as  if  nothing  on  earth  could  shake  his  present 
mood  of  contentment.  "I'm  convinced  that  Fenton  in- 
tended all  along  to  push  out  these  newcomers,  first  chance 
he  got,  and  have  things  to  himself— but  what  the  hell? 
The  town's  been  in  dirty  hands  before  this,  and  sur- 
vived." 

"Has  it?"  she  asked,  looking  curiously  at  his  face.  "I 
didn't  know." 

"Yes.  Perrys  and  others,  but  mostly  Perrys.  Some- 
times," he  said,  pausing  as  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  newspaper  office,  "sometimes  I  wonder  .  .  .  The 
other  day,  after  Mother  took  the  stand  she  did  on  this 
water  affair,  I  got  the  notion  that  the  whole  Perry  family 
had  been  a  kind  of  contamination  in  the  town."  He 
grinned  down  at  her.  "Dinner  at  Mother's  tonight.  Run 
home  and  rest  now,  will  you?"  he  said.  "Remember, 
you're  in  an  interesting  condition." 

"As  if  I  could  forget  it!" 

Walking  toward  the  car,  she  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
her  reflection  in  the  barber-shop  window.  I  look  as  if  I 
were  falling  over  backwards,  she  thought.  One  good 
push  and  over  I'd  go.  And  for  every  person  in  the 
world,  some  woman  went  around  looking  like  this.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  women,  waddling,  tipping  back- 
wards. ...  I  wonder  if  Junior  will  ever  be  Mayor  of 
Sycamore?  A  Perry,  a  Knowles,  a  Telemon— what  a  con- 
glomeration! No  worse  than  other  people's  mixtures 
though,  I  suppose.  Stop  kicking,  you!  Cramped  quarters, 
crazy  to  be  out,  see  daylight,  yell.  Ah,  you'll  be  sorry!  So 
much  grief,  confusion.  You'll  wish  you  were  back  in  that 
nice,  dark,  cozy  place,  my  lad.  .  .  .  She  smiled,  proud 
of  being  modern,  thinking  how  her  mother  would  have 
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disapproved  of  her  irreverent  attitude  toward  maternity, 
glad  that  she  had  discouraged  her  offer  to  come  and  be 
with  her,  for  her  confinement.  Mother  would  be  the  last 
person  I'd  want  around,  she  thought.  The  very  last— 
except  maybe  Mrs.  Knowles. 

With  the  image  of  her  mother-in-law  still  in  her  mind, 
she  climbed  into  the  car  at  the  curb,  and,  looking  back 
toward  the  entrance  to  the  Jeff  Davis,  she  was  arrested  by 
a  curious  tableau:  Fen  ton  Sayre,  gaunt  and  purposeful 
as  ever,  was  herding  a  little  crowd  of  ragtag  country 
people  through  the  door,  shooing  them  in  like  chickens. 
They  moved  awkwardly  under  his  guidance,  and  with 
an  air  of  dumb  respect,  into  the  lobby.  Of  course,  she 
thought,  finding  it  oddly  entertaining;— his  hangers-on 
and  kinfolks,  about  to  be  instructed  in  their  voting.  The 
very  reason  they've  been  here,  these  three  months.  Now 
that  they've  served  their  purpose,  they'll  go  back  to  the 
hills.  Funny  how  they'll  take  orders  from  him.  She  re- 
garded him  with  the  reluctant  interest  she  had  never 
been  able  to  deny  him,  since  the  first  glimpse,  a  year  be- 
fore. He  made  himself  felt,  didn't  he?  She  had  never 
heard  him  utter  a  word,  not  even  on  that  inexplicable 
occasion  when  he  had  done  violence  to  her  mouth  and 
her  emotions,  in  the  dark  barn.  And  his  was  the  one 
voice  that  had  never  been  heard  over  the  loud  speaker. 
Yet  his  presence  was  a  living,  dominant  thing— perhaps 
evil,  but  triumphantly  alive.  She  got  the  strange  idea 
(startling  in  its  shock  of  suddenness)  that  this  contest 
had  been  essentially  a  struggle  between  Agnes  Knowles 
and  Fenton  Sayre,  and  that  today's  election  was  the 
culmination  of  the  conflict  which  had,  in  reality,  been 
carried  on  for  years.  Quite  certainly  there  had  never 
been  direct  contact  between  them,  yet  the  secret  war- 
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fare  had  gone  on,  nonetheless.  "And  now/'  she  asked  her- 
self ironically,  staring  down  at  her  hands  on  the  wheel, 
"now  which  side  am  I  on?  Fenton  with  his  golden  girl- 
bad,  but  at  least  there's  life  in  them,  not  death." 

She  backed  the  car  away  from  the  curb  and  drove 
slowly  toward  home,  with  a  sense  of  receptivity,  of  being 
ready  for  anything. 

At  half  past  five,  Roger  Knowles  came  downstairs, 
freshly  shaven  and  showered.  He  had  just  decided  that, 
next  week,  he  would  go  off  for  a  week  of  lazy  fishing  at 
his  log  shack  on  White  River.  Perhaps  Greg  could  go 
along,  he  thought,  then  remembered  that  Greg  had 
a  number  of  sick  patients,  and  more  turning  up  every 
day,  it  appeared.  This  threw  a  shadow  across  his  mood 
of  contentment,  and  there  was  a  faint  gathering  of  trou- 
ble on  his  smooth  forehead,  when  he  reached  the  lower 
hall,  with  the  Regency  mirror  and  the  marble  Athena. 
Agnes,  he  thought,  should  have  burned  candles  before 
this  goddess  of  wisdom.  Lately,  she  would  seem  to  have 
turned  her  back  on  her  protegee.  .  .  . 

He  wandered  through  the  living-room,  conscious  of  the 
fading  gaze  of  Major  Curtis  Perry  upon  him  from  the 
wall,  Roger  speculating  as  to  whether  there  mightn't  be  a 
special  and  exclusive  Hell  reserved  for  the  Major's  type 
of  scoundrel.  A  hot  little  corner  where  they'd  find  re- 
produced for  eternity  the  kind  of  Hell  they  had  created 
for  other  people  upon  earth?  It  was  an  agreeable  fancy. 
The  next  time  Agnes  mentions  the  Mayor  in  that  hushed 
voice,  he  thought,  I  shall  laugh.  Long  and  loud  and 
derisively.  And  suggest  that  it's  high  time  we  took 
him  off  the  wall.  Ancestor-worship  can  be  carried  too 
far. 
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He  continued  through  the  dining-room,  intending  to 
mix  cocktails  before  the  Tottens  arrived,  and  Jane  and 
Walter  bringing  Willy  May.  As  he  stepped  through  the 
kitchen  door,  Agnes  emerged  from  the  breakfast-room  at 
the  other  side,  with  an  air  of  fluster  that  struck  him 
oddly.  She  held  out  to  him  a  long,  folded  white  paper, 
extending  her  arm  stiffly  as  if  the  muscles  were  cramped. 

"Oh—here's  the  water  report  you've  been  looking  for," 
she  said,  her  offhand  manner  so  spurious  that  he  was 
torn  between  astonished  anger  and  pity  for  her.  "I— 
forgot  to  tell  you.  I  opened  it  for  you—" 

He  took  it  from  her  hand.  "Thank  you,"  he  said  with 
an  irony  that  seemed  to  elude  her.  "When  did  it  come?" 

"Oh,  just  this  afternoon."  She  turned  away  and  began 
tying  a  freshly  ironed  ruffled  apron  round  her  waist. 
"D'you  think  they  would  like  cheese  biscuits  for  a 
change?" 

"No,"  he  said,  though  her  "cheese  biscuits"  had  called 
to  his  mind  no  image  whatsoever.  He  crossed  the  break- 
fast-room to  where  her  small  desk  stood,  bent  to  the 
wicker  wastebasket,  and  picked  up  the  long  white  enve- 
lope with  its  official  department  heading  in  the  left-hand 
corner.  He  knew  that,  through  the  open  door,  all  move- 
ment suspended,  she  was  watching  him. 

"It's— bad,  isn't  it?"  she  called  in  a  strained  voice. 

"Bad!"  He  turned  on  her,  dropping  the  envelope  back 
in  the  basket.  "You  know  it's  bad,  Agnes.  Amoebic  con- 
tent. Infiltration  of  sewage.  And  you  knew  all  that  five 
days  ago.  This  was  postmarked  Wednesday  at  Little 
Rock.  It  came  on  Thursday.  Boone  Sugg  remembered  de- 
livering it,  that  afternoon." 

"Boone  Sugg!"  Her  mouth  looked  white  and  frozen. 
"Are  you  accusing  me—?77 
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"Yes,"  he  said  distinctly,  standing  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way with  the  paper  in  his  hand.  "I  am.  Not  a  complete 
surprise,  either.  I've  suspected  it,  but  I  hoped,  right  up 
to  now,  that  I  might  be  mistaken.  Not  only,"  he  pointed 
out,  "that  a  number  of  lives  or  deaths  were  involved. 
Your— ethics  were  pretty  clearly  set  forth  here,  a  week 
ago.  Unprincipled,  yes— but  stupid?  That's  what  sur- 
prised me.  .  .  ." 

She  seemed  to  wilt  down,  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to 
bury  herself  in  the  bowl  of  flour  in  front  of  her.  Her 
square  hands  moved  irresolutely  among  the  objects  on 
the  table,  and  her  eyes  took  refuge  under  their  folded 
lids.  "Roger/'  she  said,  in  a  suppliant  voice  he  had  never 
before  heard  from  her.  "Roger,  you— don't  have  to  tell 
them?  Walter,  all  of  them?  I— lost  my  head,  I  think. 
You  weren't  putting  up  a  fight.  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
you  wanted  that  Sayre  to  come  out  on  top.  .  .  ."  She 
met  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  with  an  effort.  "Please— you 
won't  tell,  Roger?"  There  was  a  timidity  about  it  that 
struck  him  as  almost  ludicrous. 

"I  won't,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  feeling  himself 
strong  and  benevolent,  like  a  man  giving  his  promise 
to  a  child:  no  punishment.  "They  can  think  what  they 
like.  I  won't  offer  any  explanation." 

She  bowed  her  head  over  the  bowl.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said  in  a  muted  voice,  and  began  sifting  flour. 

He  went  back  to  the  living-room,  the  cocktails  for- 
gotten. We're  quits  now,  he  thought,  and  she  knows 
it.  No  more  penance,  forgiveness,  expiation.  If  there's 
been  any  doubt  in  her  mind,  this  past  week,  it's  washed 
out  now. 

He  clipped  a  cigar  and  lighted  it,  and,  a  moment  later, 
heard   the   crunch    of   wheels    on    the   graveled    drive. 
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"Walter's  car,"  he  told  himself.  "Greg  makes  more  noise 
with  his  brakes."  He  went  to  open  the  door,  bent  an 
affectionate  smile  on  Willy  May,  on  Jane,  hoisting  her- 
self up  the  steps.  "Heavy  going?"  he  asked,  and  took 
her  arm. 

"Heavy."  She  was  panting  slightly.  "I  know  how  an 
elephant  feels." 

Walter  came  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house  behind 
them.  He  jerked  his  head  toward  North  Mountain.  "Lis- 
ten. I  think  they're  about  to  give  the  election  returns 
over  the  speaker.  Been  blatting  away—" 

Roger  said:  "I  hadn't  even  noticed.  Shows,  you  can 
get  used  to  anything.  .  .  .  Shall  we  go  onto  the  terrace 
where  we  can  hear?" 

As  they  crossed  through  the  living-room  to  the  glass 
doors  at  the  back,  Agnes  joined  them,  spoke  with  her 
usual  self-possession  to  the  three.  "So  now  we're  to 
know?"  she  said  with  a  forced  smile.  She  cast  a  sharp 
glance  at  Walter,  as  they  went  through  to  the  terrace, 
and  Roger  was  aware  of  the  crackle  of  the  stiff  paper  in 
his  inner  breast-pocket.  It's  waited  this  long,  he  thought. 
It  can  wait  till  Greg  gets  here. 

Jane  sat  in  one  of  the  long  chairs  and  looked  across 
the  shadowed  garden  spread  out  below  them,  with  the 
massed  clumps  of  daffodils,  and,  beyond  them,  a  froth 
of  dogwood  and  peach-bloom.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  she 
had  stood  here  for  the  first  time.  All  had  been  strange 
and  charming  then.  Now  it  was  still  lovely,  but  how 
different!  Now  the  garden  held  violent  implications  that 
she  could  not  have  suspected,  then.  Even  the  silver  di- 
anthus,  spilling  over  the  rock  steps,  was  not  wholly  inno- 
cent, but  seemed  invested  with  the  rich  transgressions  of 
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those  whose  feet  bruised  it,  day  by  day,  as  they  passed 
up  or  down.  .  .  . 

The  vast,  hollow  voice  of  the  public  address  system 
boomed  across  the  garden's  quiet.  Walter  and  his  father 
lounged  against  the  wall,  smoking,  and  Willy  May  sat 
gazing  with  vague  eyes  at  the  blossoming  trees.  Mrs. 
Knowles  stood  in  the  exact  center  of  the  flagged  space, 
her  face  lifted— a  face  as  white  and  set  as  that  of  the 
concrete  soldier  in  the  square.  Watching  her,  Jane  caught 
the  jump  of  the  muscle  in  her  cheek,  but  otherwise  she 
was  motionless. 

—read  the  returns  in  order,  the  largest  number  of 
rotes  first,  the  voice  was  saying.  Sayre:  653.  Jones:  4J2. 
Blake:  398.  Walter  Knowles:  155.  Doctor  Totten:  89. 
Roger  Knowles:  43.  .  .  . 

Roger  shook  himself.  "Forty-three,"  he  said.  He 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits.  "Well,  that's  that.  The  king 
is  dead.  Long  live—" 

"Gone,"  Mrs.  Knowles  said  in  a  dead  voice,  not  look- 
ing at  anyone.  "All  finished.  All  for  nothing." 

Walter  turned  to  his  mother.  "You  know,"  he  said 
calmly,  "it's  all  right  with  me,  this  way.  Fenton  Sayre, 
I  mean.  It's  fine.  Something  logical  about  it." 

She  returned  his  look  rigidly.  "I  suppose  so,"  she  said 
in  a  brittle  tone,  void  of  expression.  The  sound  of  a  car, 
abruptly  braked,  came  to  them  from  the  front  of  the 
house.  "Greg  and  Elizabeth,"  she  said,  going  in.  "Dinner 
is  ready  to  serve,  now  they're  here." 

Gregory  Totten  followed  his  wife  into  the  living-room. 
"Well,  that's  over,"  he  said.  "I  could  stand  a  drink, 
Roger." 

"Coming  right  up,"  Roger  said.  "Clean  forgot  'em, 
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Greg.  Something  else  on  my  mind.  This—'  He  handed 
over  the  report. 

Doctor  Totten  glanced  at  him  inquiringly,  while  he 
fumbled  for  his  glasses.  Agnes  unobtrusively  left  for  the 
kitchen. 

Roger  said  in  an  even  tone:  "I  just  got  it,  Greg.  This 
afternoon.  It's  bad,  too." 

The  doctor  was  breathing  noisily,  holding  the  paper 
under  a  lamp.  "Why  the  delay?"  he  muttered.  "When 
was  it  postmarked?" 

Roger  said:  "I  don't  know.  Does  it  matter?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  again,  acutely.  "I  reckon 
not,"  he  said  then.  Walter  and  Jane  were  peering  over 
his  shoulder.  Only  Willy  May  seemed  entirely  impervi- 
ous to  events. 

"Well—"  the  doctor  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  "it's  up  to 
Fenton  Sayre  now.  It's  out  of  our  hands." 

From  the  dining-room  doorway,  Agnes  summoned 
them  to  dinner.  "No  time  for  cocktails,  I'm  afraid,"  she 
said.   "Everything  would  be  overcooked." 

Roger  was  at  the  buffet,  groping  among  bottles.  Doctor 
Totten  said:  "Just  pour  me  a  good,  stiff  slug  of  bourbon, 
Roger,"  and  looked  broodingly  at  Agnes  as  she  moved 
about  the  table. 
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jane  had  wakened  to  the  quiet  sound  of  rain,  but  the 
May  morning  cleared  suddenly,  at  about  ten.  Beyond 
the  gentle,  diminishing  drip  of  water  from  the  eaves,  she 
saw  sunshine  and  the  flower-colors,  vivid  and  freshly 
washed.  She  felt  drawn  out  of  the  house.  Every  morn- 
ing I  have  to  see  what's  happened,  she  thought  as  she 
opened  the  back  door.  It's  like  having  Christmas  every 
day. 

She  paused  to  stand  on  tiptoe  and  peer  into  the  car- 
dinals' nest,  in  the  depths  of  the  cedar  beside  the  steps. 
The  eggs  had  hatched,  several  days  earlier,  but  the  fe- 
male bird  was  sitting  on  the  nest,  in  a  fluffed-out,  com- 
placent pose,  with  the  fledgelings  thrusting  their  big, 
voracious  bills  out  from  under  her  feathers.  She  eyed 
Jane  incuriously  over  her  pink  beak,  and  did  not  budge. 

"You  look,"  Jane  told  her,  "smug  and  disgusting.  Why 
don't  you  get  off  those  poor  things?  D  you  want  to 
smother  them?" 

The  bird  merely  ruffled  her  feathers,  the  bright  eyes 
alert  and  unreflective.  "Motherhood!"  Jane  said,  and 
passed  down  the  walk  to  the  garden.  "At  least  she'll  let 
them  go,  push  'em  out  when  they're  ready  to  fly.  I'll 
bet,  after  they're  grown,  she  won't  even  recognize  them 
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Grampus,  who  had  selected  the  warmest  patch  of  sun- 
shine to  nap  in,  lifted  his  head  lazily  and  watched  her 
without  interest  as  she  passed.  She  ignored  him.  She  was 
no  longer  jealous  of  his  devotion  to  Walter,  but  she  had 
not  quite  forgiven  him  the  death  of  the  white  squirrel, 
and  they  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  sufferance,  avoiding 
one  another. 

She  recalled,  as  she  stood  in  the  rock-garden,  the 
first  time  she  had  visited  the  spot,  and  how  wild  it  had 
seemed,  and  how  the  squirrel  had  flashed  across  her  vi- 
sion, then  lost  itself  in  the  massed  blossoms  of  the  dog- 
wood. That  day,  she  had  felt  that  this  site  belonged  to 
another  woman— to  Clytie  Byrne— by  prior  right,  be- 
cause she  was  sure  it  was  Clytie  who  had  first  dreamed 
a  house  here,  with  Walter  beside  her  under  the  Judas 
tree.  At  that  time  (which  seemed  so  much  farther  away 
than  the  single  year  between  then  and  now)  Clytie  had 
been  a  phantom  to  be  feared  simply  by  virtue  of  her 
lack  of  form  and  substance.  Now  that  she  had  become 
real,  of  remarkably  solid  flesh  and  bone,  she  had  no 
more  power.  Jane  could  discuss  her  with  Walter,  smile 
with  him  over  the  successive  steps  of  her  spectacular 
rise  during  the  past  month :  the  Glover  house,  which  she 
and  Fenton  had  bought,  and  which  was  in  process  of 
elaborate  remodelling,  with  glass  brick  along  one  entire 
side,  partitions  being  knocked  out  to  form  an  immensely 
long  living-room;  and  this  room,  so  it  was  said,  to  have 
walls  of  silver  and  a  blue  ceiling  sown  with  silver  stars. 
"And  taffeta  hangings  and  dozens  of  glass  cocktail  tables, 
ril  bet!"  Jane  had  cried  in  delight,  when  rumors  of  this 
cumulative  splendor  had  reached  her.  "Oh,  glamour!  I 
am  beginning  to  like  Clytie.  .  .  ." 

At  her  feet,  a  sprawling  soapwort  had  flung  a  dense 
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mat  of  minute  pink  blooms  across  one  of  the  flat  rocks, 
and  beside  it,  delicate  flax-plants  held  up  their  sky-blue 
flowers,  which  would  vanish  by  afternoon.  She  stooped 
with  difficulty,  and  pulled  up  an  invading  weed,  turned 
to  view  the  sunny  border  at  the  other  side  of  the  yard, 
captivated  by  the  spectacle  of  the  great,  glowing  peonies, 
the  silken  banners  of  irises,  the  golden-hearted  lilies 
standing  straight  and  tall,  the  fairy  columbines  dancing 
on  their  frail  stems.  "Everybody  should  be  born  in  May," 
she  said. 

Roger  Knowles  came  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
with  a  gallon  pail  in  one  hand. 

"Hi!"  she  called.  "I  didn't  hear  your  car." 

"Walked,"  he  said.  "Too  fine  a  day  for  driving. 
Or  working,  either."  He  uncovered  the  pail.  "I  picked 
cherries,  after  the  rain  stopped.  Thought  maybe  you 
could  use  'em  just  as  well  as  those  robins.  .  .  ." 

Jane  peered  into  the  pail.  "They're  gorgeous.  I'll  put 
them  up  this  afternoon— if  I  can  stay  indoors  long 
enough,"  she  added.  They  sat  down  on  the  bench  under 
the  rose  arbor,  and  watched  a  blue-tailed  lizard  sunning 
itself  on  a  near-by  rock.  "What's  been  happening  down 
in  town?"  she  asked  idly,  feeling  somnolent  like  the  liz- 
ard, with  the  sunshine  seeping  into  her. 

"Oh— the  usual."  He,  too,  shared  the  pleasant  leth- 
argy. "Someone  said  Mrs.  Williams  had  gone  to  the 
Smokies,  after  she  left  here.  Going  to  find  some  more 
Anglo-Saxons  to  write  about,  I  reckon."  He  smiled  over 
the  lighting  of  a  cigar.  "The  epidemic  swept  'em  out  in 
short  order,  didn't  it?"  he  said  reminiscently.  "Our  self- 
appointed  saviors?" 

Jane  nodded  and  took  a  cigarette.  "That  Doctor  Glo- 
ver—" She  summoned  a  mild  flare  of  indignation.  "Tak- 
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ing  off,  just  when  he  was  needed— leaving  it  all  to  Doc- 
tor Totten  to  handle!  It's  lucky  it  didn't  turn  out  any 
worse  than  it  did." 

"Lucky  your  baby  didn't  turn  up  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  too,"  Roger  said.  "Walter  might  have  had  to  offi- 
ciate. Or  one  of  the  granny-women.  .  .  .  Well,  the  dys- 
entry  is  pretty  well  licked  now,  I  believe.  Ray  Braith- 
waite  died.  Did  you  know  that?" 

"Yes.  Pitiful.  Walter  said  he  insisted,  right  up  to  the 
end,  that  it  couldn't  have  been  the  water  from  Miracle 
Spring." 

Roger  said:  "There  was  something  almost  idolatrous 
about  his  devotion.  He  couldn't  believe  that  his  water- 
god  would  turn  and  rend  him.  Kept  his  faith  to  the  last. 
Folks  find  some  queer  things  to  believe  in,  don't  they?" 

Jane  gazed  at  the  lizard.  "I  wonder  what  Fenton 
Sayre  believes  in?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"God  knows,"  he  said.  "Strength— power— success? 
Maybe  just  in  himself.  And  not  quite  himself  either, 
I  suspect.  He  believes  in  that  tall,  rangy  figure  with  the 
cold  eyes:  the  image  he's  created  of  himself.  What's 
behind  it,  he  probably  doesn't  know— or  care.  He's  do- 
ing all  right  with  the  part.  Seems  to  impress  the  people 
from  the  North.  The  Hillcrest's  booming  under  his  man- 
agement—lots of  flashy  visitors,  fellers  with  money  burn- 
ing their  pockets,  women  that  ought  to  be  their  wives 
but  probably  aren't— the  roulette  tables  and  slot  ma- 
chines—and Fent  presiding  over  it  all,  taking  their  money, 
selling  'em  watered-down  drinks  in  the  cocktail  bar—" 

Jane  shook  her  head.  "I  can't  see,"  she  said,  "that  this 
revival  of  Sycamore  is  doing  anybody  much  good,  ex- 
cept Fenton  Sayre  and  Clytie— and  Amos  Pepper  at  the 
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liquor  store,  and  maybe  Leverett  Boak  with  his  beer 
place—" 

"But  mostly  the  Sayres,"  Roger  said,  crinkling  his 
eves.  "It's  not  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  Jaffray  used  to 
talk  about:  stable  citizens,  successful  retired  Yankees 
coming  down  to  build  homes,  go  into  retail  business, 
small  industries.  But  the  folks  that  stop  at  the  Hillcrest 
won't  bother  us  much.  Birds  of  passage,  they  come  and 
go.  We'll  mosey  along  about  as  usual.  .  .  ." 

After  he  had  left,  she  took  in  the  cherries,  washed 
them  at  the  sink,  and  began  pitting  them,  perched  on 
the  kitchen  stool.  The  rich  color  of  the  fruit  pleased 
her,  and,  besides,  she  could  look  through  the  open  win- 
dow into  the  garden.  As  her  fingers  plopped  the  stones 
out  of  the  shining  skins,  she  thought  of  what  Roger  had 
said  about  the  town,  its  outward  changes  and  its  unalter- 
able basic  character,  and  this  gave  her  a  feeling  of  sta- 
bility that,  at  the  moment,  seemed  essential  to  her  peace 
of  mind.  How  different,  she  thought,  from  a  large  city, 
where  people  and  things  were  constantly  shifting,  making 
new  patterns!  In  New  York  or  Chicago,  human  beings 
could  die  or  be  born  in  the  next  apartment,  with  only  a 
wall  between  you  and  them,  and  you  not  even  knowing. 
Personal  tragedies  could  occur,  and  have  no  reper- 
cussions. But  here,  everyone's  life  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon experience.  If  a  child  were  born,  it  belonged  a 
little  to  everyone,  made  them  all  happy.  If  passion  con- 
sumed one  man  and  one  woman  in  some  unhallowed  re- 
lation, the  thrill  of  it  was  felt  even  by  the  tight-lipped 
gossips  who  told  it,  one  to  another,  up  and  down  the 
streets.  If  an  old  man  died  in  the  fullness  of  years,  the 
town,  having  known  him  always,  died  a  gentle,  communal 
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death  along  with  him.  The  prying  into  one's  affairs,  the 
reading  of  post  cards,  discussion  of  intimate  details,  pos- 
sessing of  one  by  all  the  rest— was  it  not  actually  only 
the  measure  of  their  sharing,  a  recognition  of  human 
kinship?  At  least,  one  had  here  an  identity  and  an 
importance  that  was  absent  in  the  cities.  This  interest 
of  everyone  in  your  life  gave  it  an  added  weight,  a  sig- 
nificance. You  could  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  it  was  yours  alone.  You  were  inextricably  bound  to 
all  other  men  and  women.  .  .  . 

She  stopped,  with  an  oozing  crimson  cherry  in  her 
hand,  and  considered  the  small  ache  in  her  middle. 
Gone,  and  slight  while  it  lasted.  "But  if  it  comes  back," 
she  told  herself  with  a  stir  of  excitement,  "111  call  Doc- 
tor Totten." 

She  went  on  pitting  cherries,  but  she  was  not  thinking 
of  anything  now  except  the  small  ache.  When  it  came 
again,  she  stowed  the  cherries  away  in  the  refrigerator, 
and  went  to  the  telephone. 
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